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THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

"Go ft, O Bhikkhu», and wander lortK for che gain of the ma&y. the welfare of the 
many, tn compassion for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gods and 
men. Proclaim, O BbftJrttua. the Doctrine glorious, preacJi ye a life of holiness, perfect 
and pure.”—jMoAavag^a, Vinaya PitaJca, 

Founded bv tas Anaqarika H- Deae^apala, 


»ol- *»• JANUABY. ”50 « E. 


pildrimade to iPahipandana. 


^ ConsidotiQj* the gwat haidAhi^f and distance, very few i>6ople avail 
theiuaelves of an opportunity of visiting Mahiyangana, the most 
renowned of all the historical and Buddhistical places of wcivship in 
Lanka, and this ehoit article is written with the liope that all Duddhlats 
in particnlar, and lovers of historical i)lacq», in general, may be able to 
ascertain its situation and the B^iddhistical and liistorical reference 
regarding Mahiyangana Drtgaha. There are two roads leading to this 
Dagabft, one via Bad nil a, covering a distance of thirt\* miles along n 
jungle cart track and the other via Hunasgiiiya—Weeragantotii curt 
track. We made •'•nv way thither along the littt<»,i'. 

At Kandy we got into the motor lorry and covering the distance of 
fifteen miles reached Toldeniya from where a cart took us to L'nigala, it 
distance of six miles. From I'ruga) a we travelled on foot three mi I ok 
and reached Hunasgiriya. The cart lOJid terminates here. Two rngged 
cart tnicks branch out from this place, one to Madngoda and the other to 
^Weeragancota. Along Weeraganfcota cart track we pioceedod until evening 
and just when the last rays of the sun were disappearing behind the 
mountains, passing the place known as Kiripattiya, we reached Pitavala 
vyhere a com fo rtable resting p I ace for pi Ig ri i ns is to be found. T he d i stance 
from Hunasgirlya to Pitavala is seven miles. We halted there for the 
night and early next morning resumed our journey and came to Yatala- 
gama at 9 dO a.iu. covering a distance of three miles. That morning’s 
journey was very pleasing indeed, for the uninterrupted murmur of 
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hacdreds of stceamldts and she sweot melodies of beantifol birds sportiog 
aloDg-side the streams, welcoming the dawn, mingled with the hoarse 
cries of the farmers tilling the slopes of the mouatains for their aanual 
crop, fill the pilgrim with joy. Prom Tatalagama, a down-hill path of 
three miles, known as “Oalpadipela*’ brought us to Eumbukwela where 
staods the IBth mile post. Here we halted for some-time and at 
11 a.m. started again and covering three miles came to Weeragantota 
at 12 noon. There runs the mighty Mahaweliganga. Doting the dry 
season, the riTer is fordable half-way across. Usually there is a ferry 
boat at this place. Pifty yards away, from the river, stands the great 
Thupa —Mabiyangana Dsgaba, our goal. 

This Dagaba, as we find now, though partly in ruin, is worthy of 
admiration. The ruain entrance to the Maluva is situated on the Badulla 
road where a row of stone pillars leads to the Shrine. On passing the 
entrance, a mound of bricks couftonts us. This foiems the main I'agaba. 
When completed, it will be similar to Kelant Dagaba, in point of eise. 
Around it there are four Afal-Asanaa, for ofiering flowers. A ladder is 
constructed for reaching the top of the half finished Dagaba, by which 
we ascended aod from the top, a beautiful sight met our eye. Three 
palm trees of coDsiderable height situated close by, wave to and fro, as 
- if they offer their respects to the Thu pa. The great river with its 
immense discharge of water runs majestically down below, » if it were 
fituated there for the purpose of ever purifying all the impute material 
that may heap aud defile the suburbs of the holy and sanctified Dagaba. 
The work in connection with the reconstruction of the Dagaba has been 
*0 far carried on satisfactorily, At present, the main body c< tbf Dagaba 
is nearly finished, the remaiuiug portion being the dewahi koiutd and Jcot 
ktrslla. A small karella conetracied by a devout Buddhist sometime 
ago, is to be seen, but considering the importance of the Dagaba, and of 
the splendid work eo far done, this seems to be ont of place and there¬ 
fore the remaining work bhould be earnestly continued. In Binteun^, 
where there are no facilities for transport and labour, it is gratifying to 
see Mcb splendid work has beeu so far satisfactorily carried on and the 
Buddhist poblio ahould be ever grateful and helpful to the Society that 
wu instrumental in repairing the Dagaba. 

^e Maluva ie about two acres in extent, fioored here and them 
wiik huge atone siabe, recalling its ancient grandeur. On ona eide we 
fesA ^ha Vikara, where nothing but a few imagee of Buddha u placed. 
In. ona eornac stands the which is said to be one of the mahi 

hraD^es (Bdkha) ot the Sri Maha-Ba-Meda at AnoAdhapuia. Oa«h« 
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other side, the Alutoovara Dewala is situated, which is supposed to 
possess peculiar saootity. Just behfud the Maluva we hnd the priests’ 
abode. The priests are ^ery courteous abd would gladly help any 
interested pilgrim. Habiyaogana or better known at present as AlQt> 
nnrara is a small village town having a Beoeivtog Post Offioe, a Oovero' 
ment School and about fifty boutiques. Very soon, there will be added a 
Best House and a Hospital which should be a great inducement for more 
visitors and pilgrims to resort to this historic and holy place of 
worship- 

A short historical account of this place, ae given in Mahavamsa and 
other historical works is appended below, with the hope that all 
Buddhists will realiee better the importance of this place. 

In the ninth vsontb (Duruihu) after Prince Siddhartlia became the 
Buddha, the Omniscient saw that Lanka would be the repositoty of His 
teachings where His Sa^ana would take firia root in the near future. 
Therefore, on one afternoon the Master came to Lanka to sanctify and 
mi^e it a place habitable, by driving away tbe sO'called devils {Yahleai) 
who infested tbe country. On the same afternoon, in the Mahan&ga 
Garden (present Bintenna) a great assemblage of Yakha cbiefe was on 
the point of waging war against another Yakka clan. The Lord 
B odd ha taking this opportunity appeared in the sky and created h 
miroelu and terrified both belligerent patties, who both prayed for 
redress from hifn. Then the Buddha demanded a place to seat 
hioaetft WhsG the trembling Yakkas prayed Chat He could have 
even the whole of Lanka, He descended and spreading the carpet 
of skin, caused another fire miracle. All the Ydkkaa terrified by the 
fringe of flameH‘coming towards them fled to tbe shores. Then the 
Bflddlia brought to view “ tlu dcUghiftd Ulc of Giri:* Tbe Yakka* 

safety flocked in there, when the iaJe was 
Wtfwyed to its ocigioal site. Thus He drove away the Yakka/i and sancti¬ 
fied Lanka. • AH the Gods (JDoioas), and the chief of them was 8uiD*na 
worshipped the Thathigatha and supplicated of him a suitable relic for 
worship. The Buddha gave Deva Bumana a handfnl of locks from His 
ascced Head and repaired through the air tb Lruwela in India. 

Bncaaing the Jocks of hair in a sapphire (Indra Noela Mmiha) 
8mi&d 0ewa reverentially placed it on the spot where the Pounder of 
sat and erected a holy shrine with gems and made immense 
This shrine was sevec cubits high. Thus this “I>«gaAa woe 

tekoAftfie i^a# y«f«7sptf” and it may be mentioned that 
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out at the sixteea Buddha sanctified in Lanka, this was the cbi^ 

and Che foremost. Therefore this holy place of worship ttanecends in 
historical and tehg;ious vklue most of the other places of worship 
in Lanka 

Latterly at the demise of the Supreme Buddha, Sarabhu There, 
receimg from the cremation pile at Kusioara, the neck hone (.<?nva) relio 
of the Vanquisher came over to Lanka hy bis Irdhi powers and deposited 
it in this very Dagaba and enlarged it to a height of 12 cubits. 

During the reign of Devanam Piyatiesa in whose time Buddhism 
was first introduced to Lanka, Prince Cbulahaya, the younger brother 
of the King, discovering this marvellous Dagaba, constructed another 
Lagaba SO cubits high, encasing the original and made many offerings. 

King Dutu GeiuQCQ while passing Bintenoe in the aubjugation of 
King Biara and his chiefs, fonnd this Dagaba. and encased it in another 
Dagaba, 60 cnblte In height. Thus ths Mahiyangaua Dagaba was 
completed. This Dagaba was the chief resort where King Siri Sangabodbi 
epent his boyhood, when his father wa£ the ruling chief of Blotenne. 
In later years, many other Kings who ascended the throne of Lanka 
offered extensive lands to this Shrine. This Maha Xhtipa withstood 
the ravages of the destructive hand of time for well nigh 2500 years and 
at lut became a mere heap of bricks coveied with forest. Some devout 
Buddhists formed into a Society and undertook to carry on its repaifB 
ead thus the present appearauce was attained. 

Four miles to the North Bast of the Dagaba stands the beautiful 
Horabora Wewa comprising an area of 500 acres. The Tiesa Wewa 
in Anuradhapura can be compared to it in point of size^ built may have 
been tuoch larger formerly. This tank now irrigates an extensive 
acreage of paddy land, bat it is regrettable that the Rerui*civilized people 
of Bintenoe have not made full use of it. Considering the original 
splendour and the extent of Bintenne, the presence of only one large 
tank tends to tbs belief that it may have been sufficient for irrigating 
the whole of Bintesne. Though the tank la at present in a dilapidated 
condition, yet the vasloesa and the senna ness of its former strQcture 
CBH be well imagined. 

Oor next object of ioteieet was to visit the sooalled Nagadaepa, 
sUmaSed tec miles away in the thick jungle. Barly in the morning two^ 
of oe wi^ our guide atealed along the Taldeaa—Badnlla Boad and after 
mi lee' walk passing the dangeross spot known as Udawewa, whb^ 
te Icdeated with wild elephants and boar, eame to the Bibila cart tr»^ 
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junction. Five miiee' walk along Bibile feraok, brought ua to a small 
jungle path along which we proceeded. Here we get a glimpse of 
the state of Bmtenne. It is perfect wilderness, devoid of any human 
habitation for miles, where the merry peaU of the orange breasted 
Baiagotja and other birds ringing in the dry and unhealthy air could 
be constantly heard. Two miles’ walk along this path brought us to 
Hepolo Oya, where a solitary hut in a cheua plantation is to be seen 
The inmates of the hut are a miserable poverty stricken lot who were, 
we underttood, always at the mercy of the wild animals. About two 
hundred yards away stands the supposed Nagadeepa, 

Here we find an Amnhaya, a Viliara, a Botr^e and the ruins of two 
Dagabas. The priests there could not give us any reliable information 
regarding the place and they believad, without proof, that this was the 
Nagadeepe. one of the sixteen places Buddha had visited- Although 
there is nothing to prove that this was the Nagadeepa, it in certain that 
this had been a historical place of worship. 

One of the Dagabas looks like a mo and. The presence of a few 
stone pillars etc., ac the base of it, makes one believe that it is a Dagaba, 
beyond which nothing can be ascertained. The other Dagaba possesses 
a better appearance. It is small and nicely shaped. Around this appear 
the ruins 6f another Dagaba. We could not obtain any further infor- 
ination regarding the place. 

After oar peUgious QbsMvanc4K and having had our mid-day meal 
whJdi »e toot with us from Mahiyangana, we started at 1-30 p,m. to 
visit another ancient place of worship known as Henahungalft. Poor 
miles’ journey in the dense jungle, brought us to the foot of the rock on 
-which the Vihara is situated. After climbing foe about fifteen 
aiiputes we came to the Vihara itself which resembles Alnvihaia at 
Miatale. There is a huge cave in which a few images of Buddha are to be 
^ At the two extremities of the rock, we found two huge ponds. 
We received no reliable information about this spot, beyond that it was 
•an old place. 

At 8-30 p.iB. we started back for Mahiyangana and before we coaid 
gooe half way, contrary to our calculations, it bscaine dark. Tbie 
•^cWity IB so dangerous that do one passes along these jungle paths after 
•omk niidec any circumstancjes ; and it was nofoetunate that we did not 
over at Henahungala- Casually, we met three village Vodkas, but 
•^rewe could have spoken to them, they fied into the jungle, through 
isear. It was pitch dark, and we had to cover a distance of seven miles 
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to rearch MahiyangaJia, ihe only place ot safety that side. It is ceedlestr. 
to detail our s&perieiices; but^e reached MabiyaDgaoa safe, at 9-30 that- 
eight, to the utter amazement of our hosts. During this adventurous, 
journey, the rough grontinge of the wild boar, the distant growl of the 
leopard, the tinkliag note of the cobras and other ocenpante of Bintenoe 
jungles, came to our ears, but nothing awe'inspiring presented itself* 
before us. The belief that the protection of God Baman is essential in 
those places was fully realized by us this time, though we (as well as. 
other town folk) doubted it formerly. Omr safe return that day amply 
peeved it- 

Early next morning, having offered fowers and beat respects to the* 
sacred Mahlyangaaa Thupa, we wended our way back reaching Urugala 
in the evening. We spent the night there and the next day proceeded, 
to see the cave in which King Sri Wickrama.Bajasingha used to bide im 
tiroes of danger. This place is situated in the thick mountainoos jungle,, 
about three horn's’ hard journey from Urugala. At present we fiud< , 


several, stone pillars close to this marvellous cave. A tiny little- 
pond at one cornet constantly overflows its banks. The inner apartments 
of the cave are, we believe, occupied by wild snimals. We understand 
thtf thk cave ^formerly a palace) was regarded as a place of safety by 
the Sinhalese kings who reigned at Medamaba a ware, (Kandy). Iqi 
the ^terncon we came back and proceeded to the spot where the last. 
K(ng was captured. This locality is now known as Udupitiyawatte,, 
situated In a paddy field about half a mile away from the Urugala main 
road. An inscribed square stone pillar, eight feet high is posted there to 
commemorate the event. The date of capture is inscribed on it in 
English, Sinhalese and Tamil. When the Sinh^eee Army joined the 
English and tuarched on to Kandy, the King fied to reac^ the 
cave, hie place of safety. But before he oonld have gone thither, he was. 
caught hiding in a hut at Udapitiyawatte where now stands tins ^llar. ' 

Next day, Ve came to Kandy and fried to gain entrance to the. 
Maligawa to worehip the Tooai Belie. • But thousands of men aad 
women assembled at the gates impeded us. The new ticket system and, 
time reetriction for the exiibitioii did not give ihe anticipated 
reeaits'. With great diffkalty we gained admittance, Sdorai the 
telio and repaired to CdocUM oocupleting onr krp. * 

May dl partake of our medts and atWn ITirtd^ia. 


W. 
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BUDDHIST CHINA. 


The book beffins with the well koown Budahiet verae “Abstain 
from all evil, In all tilings wt virtuously, Be pure in mind; This is the 
‘Mligion of the Buddhas ”, and quotes the text of a Chinese ineoription 
carvea on a rook near a Buddhist monastery, “Be a good man; Do good 
deeds; Bead good books; Speak good woida.” 

About sixteen years ago a very sympathetic work on Buddhism in 
Burma waa written by Mr. Fielding Hell under the title of ‘^he 6onl 
^ a People”, and it was eagerly read by thousands with great intereei 
It gatre an idea of what Buddhism had done to the Burmese people, and’ 
now we have Mr. Jobaston, with ayxnpathetie insight, giving ^ an 
accoaot of the great religion as it is found today in China. From cover 
to cover the book is fall of information, and no student of Buddhism 
coaJd be without it in his Ubrary. There is so much research made that 
W aefa»ushed M Mr. Johnston’s remarkable grasp of the subjeet 
Unfortanately for Baddhism there are no Buddhists today who ar^ 
imbued with the sense of duty to their religion. Neither in China 
•Japan, Burma, Siam, nor in Ceylon do we fiod a scholarly Buddhirt 
•JDgaged m the work of research. In the ancient days China produced 
^oea like Fa-Hian, Hwen Thsang, I-taing, whose researches brongU 
^ to Buddhism, and for centuries the Buddhists have gone to sleep 
mh the destruction of Buddhism in India, the fountain of knowledge 
dri^ up, and the connection between the mother country and hat 
•<smcen In other lands was broken. iTie route that Jay betwera China 
^d India through Central Turkesten was closed .by the invaders, and 
India ww fwgott«i by the Buddhists. 

“®g:*e<3ted her c^portuuity, aud her statesmen, brought up in 
tiie^itica of the Confocian school, in their conceit, were indifferent to 
mo the modem methods whereby Europe hud become great, 
•^^wsianstetesmen had always been a stumbling blbclr to the develop- 
o! China. Oonfudus was a statesman politician, but! a rigid 
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conssrvative and every thing foreign to him was taboo. The Confuciana 
were always enemies of Buddhism, and from time to time the spirit of 
persecution was provoked to destroy Buddhism, but the majority of the 
nation found in Buddhism what neither Confucius nor Laotsze could 
give. But Confucius was not a fanatic, and to him gods were like pawns 
on a chess hoard. “Give them what they want, and leave them alone“ 
was the answer of Confucius, when he was once aaked abont the duty of 
man to the gods. Had Confucius keen like Muhommad, illiterate and 
warlike, imbued with the fanatic spirit. China would have conquered the 
world, and there would have been no Islam. When fanaticism and 
conservatism join hands the world suffers. 

When the Chinese broke up the Manchurian regime and established 
a Bepublic, the Christian missionaries rejoiced tbat*at last their God hod 
brought China under the Christian hag. The illusion did not last long. 

Under tire Manehu dynasty Chinese Buddhism was taboo, and they 
patronised the lamas of Tibet and Mongolia, when the Bepublic wsa 
established many tern plea were token over by Gto vernment and converted 
into School buildings. It was robbing Peter to pay Paul. Now that 
the Bepublic is tottering what the next move would be it is hard to 

jcnsgine. 

The Chinese have been imbued with the spirit of Buddhism deeply. 
The ancient Indian Bhikkhns had done their work to last* for a long 
time. Had Buddhism been alive today in India what a strong connect* 
ion th«re would be between India and China. 

A few missionaries attempted to describe what Chinese Baddhism 
is and they all fuled. To them Buddhism is paganism, and therefore 
it most be destroyed. Thousand of luiseionaries are actively engaged in 
preaching the gospel of the Kaxarene prophet, but the brain of the 
Chinese had been so made as not to comprehend the religion thay 
preach. Confucius and Laotsae had done two things to the Chinese 
abont god, and abont the devil. In the Chioese ethics there is no word 
to connote the god idea as expressed by Christianity. 

Now we don't know much of China. Bdkine, Bitel, Gutzl^, Byer„ 
Boll, Medhurst, IntUe, etc, have written on China and her reli^ns. 
bot this is the first time that as accurate account of Baddhism m Ghm* 
appears. The anihor is an undoubted schohur imbued wlUi Vob spirit 
the tbinkar* When aaoh a man Writes, and writes wiUi a faroe 
aympafey, poopla liaten. , . .; 
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Chinese Buddhiem is anppoeed to belong to the Mahay ana category. 
Scholars really have not been able to discriminate between the 
essentials of His ay ana and Mahay an a. Some are of opinion that Bali 
Bnddhism belongs to Hi nay ana and Sanahtit Bnddhism belongs to 
Mahayana. It is still an open qaestion, and perhaps later researches 
would settle the question once for all. 

Mr. Johnston has read much of the Pali Buddhism and aa he Es 
acquainted with the Chines^ soholars, It is for him to find out 
diflatences between the two forms of Buddhism. His book is an attempt 
to show that what is known as Mahayana contains the teachings of 
Hinayana, and to the Buddhist therefore Ws work “Buddhist China” Is 
of great value. 

It is admitted by most sobolacs that Buddhism enriched the 
mated all Stic morality of Confucius, and modified the spiritaalistie 
mysticism of Laot&ze. It saved the Chinese people from the oatremes 
of sensualism. To save India the Tathagata came, and He proclaimed 
the middle doctrine of the noble aiyan path, avoiding the extremes of 
body killing asceticism and materialistic hedonism. The Aryan peopTo 
listened to the glorious message, and for nearly 1500 years the Aryan 
doctrine prospered, but the people of later generations neglected tba 
mcwality and the psychology of the Aryan doctrine, and went a fter 
sensneiistic gods. They forgot the Bnddha and his Dhanna, ani 
polytheistic ceremonialism under the Brahmanioai hiei'archy gained 
^wasd. The people bet their individuality, and got them>clves fetter^ 
in golden chains. Synchronous with the decline of Buddhism aud the 
revival of polytheistic Brahmanism, the people lost th«r politicil 
independence. 

Mr. Johnston writes In his preface 

. “ An. accomplished writer on Oriental Art, the late Bmst Fenoltoas, 
has observed that “a very large part of the finest thought aad 
standards of living that have gone into Chinese life, and tbe finest 
part of what has issued therefrom in literature and art, have b^a 
strongly tinged with Buddhism.” Mr. Johnston adds “the truth and 
iwtfoe of this remark will not be gainsaid by those Western stedeote 
who have eueceeded in finding their way into the treaenfe-house oC 
Ohiaese poetry, or have fallen under the potent witchery of OfaiaesB 
laudsc^e painting. Those of China’s foreign fheads who bug to see mot 
ouTp Ute political regeo^ation of this great oouciry, but also a hrilliiEat 
rsvlTal of ccea^ive aohvlty in art aoA letters, can hardly fail to taka * 
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kdoa aod sympatlietic iQt^rest in tbs foituaes of that wonderful creeds 
whioh for at least bfteea (;eatQrieB has exercised ao powerful aa influesoe- 
artistio and pbilcsopbic no less than religiooe and etbical-o^er the Heart 
nod naind of Cbiaa/* Farther on be aays ‘‘Jadgiog £1010 the present 
actiTit; of the Buddhists thecnseWee it seems more likel; that what we 
are about to witness is not a collapse, hnt at lea&t a partial I'eTiva) of 
Buddhism. Those Western obserfers who fancy that the Buddhist 
religion in China is inextricably associated with old fashioned and 
dUcredited political and social conventions in general, and *iih the 
cormptioDS of the Manehu dynasty in particular, have a very imperfect 
knowledge of ChineRe history and of the pa»t relations ofBnddhlsm with 
the Chinese body politic. Buddhists bad no cause to regret the over* 
throw of the Manchus, to whom they were bound by no ties of sympathy, 
gratitsde. or selfinterest; and li the rulen of New China honouiably 
adhere to their declared policy of complete religious freedom, there is no 
reas^ why the Buddhists should not look forward to taking a distin¬ 
guished part in the future progress of their country in reapect of its 
social, artistic and spiritual interests. 

Boxing the past decade an influential group of Chinese Buddhists, 
has been quietly at work producing a new complete edition of tbat^ 
prodigious collection of Buddhist literature which is usually but Inaccn- 
rately referred to as the Chinese Buddhist Canon. This great work,, 
having occupied a large st3ff of editors and printers for seversJ yeara 
X>ast, has been quite recently (1918) brought to a happy conclnw©.’^ 


” Whatever may be the ultimate fate of Buddhism, be earnestly 
hopes that neither bis kindly hosts nor tbetr successors will ewer be 
driven away from the quiet hermitages which they so justly love ; and 
that it may contlnae to be China's glory and privilege to provide, amid' 
the forests and crags and waterfalls of her cloistral mountains, hOmea 
or resting plocH for all pitgrtcns to the shriosB of truth asdbe&u^y.’* 

In China as in other Buddhist coontnes there U the Baropeanised'' 
educated class, which knows nothing of past, ''bewitched by tbo 
glamour of Weeiero me^ods: tad have lost ftll with spirit of 
lEraditiooai oultore of UMir own rsiop. The iKam^astm, ttendeooios of 
tfiday have not been gnided by the nlU of the people; for the will of IW 
people has not yet found a meaos of mahmg itself ksown and fsH/' , /' 
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ConfacioB taught the ChineBe the principles of Reciprocity, the 
laorf B«daba taught Lot® and OompafisihQ*; the Brahman Biahu 
taught patience and forgiveness. The Weaternised reformers should try 
to understand what the ancient patriots had achieved in their deeite to 
help the country, what the great Balers of the past had accomplished to 
m^e the country good- The great Emperor who had a dream about 
the establishment of the religion of the Buddha loved China, and also 
the others who followed him, and they helped Buddhism to have a 
permanent home in China. To destroy all the past and to build, anev 
is against the spirit of troth. Educated refortners first should try to 
grasp the fundamental principles of the ancieut religions of China, and 
if there is a degeneration visible at present in the body politic of China 
■they have only to remove the gangrene, and discover the cause that is 
destroying the body- 

Chinu aud India are the two oldest countries in the world. There 
is a continuity in the evolution of her social ethics. No other country 
in the world conld make the great exhibition of a historic past. Their 
own antiquity is enough for the patriotic reformer. Modern science is not 
the inheritance of Western creeds, on the contrary it is a protest against 
^e dogmatics of monotheistic theology. Says Mr. Johnston “As to the 
form of Snddhism which prevails in China, perhaps we may fairly say 
that it is not only both a religion and philosophy, but that it embraces 
innny religions and many philosophies and that these are not always 
oemoetant with themselves or wi^ one another. The Chinese Tri- 
pi taka has sometimes been called the Bible of the Buddhists; but 
it should rather be described as a niisoellaneous library, in wbicb the 
Buddhist, the moral philosopher, the psychologist, the metaphysician, 
the student of comparative hieivilogy. the historiao, the collector of folk¬ 
lore, iud the lover of poetry aud xomauce may all find ample stores of 

^ kind of Uteratroe in which they take delight.” .“A Chnslian 

Saologian of our own day has recently observed tliafc Buddhism is the 
only religion ia the world that can be regarded us’* a serious rival to 
•Christianity.” If this be so, then for that leaeon if for no otbw it is 
iooambent upon the peoples of the West to form some correct notions 
the history and present condition of Buddhism in that country 
■which, in spite of attractions of rival faiths, contains s greater numW 
• of Buddhists than any other country in the world,” 

Perhf^ there never haa yet appeared a work on Buddhisza 
Bn^ieh, with tiae exception of Sir Edwin Axnold’s immortd epic "The 
light flfAaia," by an English author, so sweetly sympathetic as this 
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irohnie, “Buddiiidt China." It is & piij that it is so hi^f prioei. ami 
^Bo to bo rogrottod that it has not boon noticed oi reTiewed by a 
Enropean Oriental scholar. Now that it has come nnder the purvie^r of 
a Bnddhist) it is only proper that it should be roost oordially rccommen* 
ded for the acceptance of educated Buddhists of both Pali and Sanskrit 
scbocls. It sboold be widely read inaemoch as it contains the resolts 
nf^at study iu a ield so little esplored by scholars. The concludiug 
wcvds of the aatbor are as follows:— 

“ It is not only the chanting monks who utter the praises of Buddha 
m their great pa'^ilions; it is not only from jars of bronze and stone that 
pfBffanKd clouds rise daily to the lotus throne of the compassionate pusa 
(Buddha). From the sea waves also 'come the sounds of a mighty 
anthem; the rain that patters on the temple roofs is the rain of the 
Good Law that is poured trom the unfailing vial of Kuanyin; the winds 
mnitnur sutras m the sacred caves and id spirit haunted woods; the 
wild birds In their calling are but ]oimng in the universal chorus of 
•deration; and the "Uttlo white flower” sends up to Buddha, from 
millions of censers col made by the hand of mas, the sweet fragrance 
of inexhaustible iooense.” p 869. 

To Buddhists who are able to understand ‘English the book is most 
ecrdially recommended. 


Ansoabira DhaSuatala. 
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II. 

"BUDDHA AND THE aoSPED. OP BUDDHISM” 

Sy Anaiida Cooniarasicamy, D. 8a. 

Sack IS th« title 0 / a a«w work wrhten b? Dr. Anaoda Cootnaraswamy and published 
i%y George G. HARRAP 9 c Co., London. (Price Rs. 1$). 

Dr. OooiaAc&swamy aboab tea years ago broaght out a of 

great iotersst to the student of Buddhist Art. We admired the labours 
•of a mao of culture who is a epsoiaJist in his own line; aud Dr. Gooma- 
raswamy being an art critic, we greatly appreciated his eerrices rendered 
to the elucidation of Buddhist art and crafts. He wae the joint author 
of another work entitled “Myths of the Hindus and the Buddhists”. In 
that Toluminous tome there was nothing serions and interesting to the 
Stndent of psychological religion. In the volume nndtiv review he 
'done the work of a compiler of common place knowledge which any 
stnddut of Buddhism oonld glean by the perusal of the publications of 
Dr. & Mrs. Rhys Davids, Dr. Oldenburg. Charles Henry Warren and 
other scholars. There is no great refreshing feature in the work, except 
the few pictures by Indian Artists which are lacking in the traditional 
featuees asocibed to the Blessed one in the Pall texts. The frontispiece 
contains an illustration of the Blessed One and ts supposed to signify the 
Temptation of Buddha ”, and the picture is a remarkable failure when 
eotnpared with the well known pictures of the same scene in the 
AJanta Gave painting. The Indian artists have no traditional tralnlog 
•ISBi Buddhist art, and when the conventioual features are denied in the 
ItaMha picture, the born Buddhist has a prejndice against it. The 
Sculptures at Satnath, Mathura, and those of Boro Bodor In Java have 
4 benign softness, whether it be ao image of the Buddha or of a BodhU 
satva. But these pictures of the lodian artists to the trained eyo of the 
Buddhist student appear grotesque. The picture of Itabula and Yh- 
«odhaci' U utterly misleading. Bahula was admitted by the Arhat 
Sarl|iatta luto the order at the command of the Blessed one and the 
manoar of the robe draped is entirely wrong from the traditional 
^Uttdpdint. Yasodhara was known for her remarkable beauty and in the 
^ctura We have her depicted without any sign of spiritual unfolding. 
The fttAm of Sojata is most dm^pointiog. The picture of Buddha 
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*Xii AnaQ^A is uapld&sing to the Baddhist eye. Boddha ie the perfect 
<mbodimeoi of all that ie divioely epicitual; tbe Buddha is to the ’ 
Bhthkhua the Lord of the Three Worlds, and they were disci pi ioed to ’’ 
observe the greatest decorum is the presence of the Blessed One. But 
in this picture Ananda is made to sit by the Blessed One in close 
proximity. The coionrsd pictnre of’ The haal release” has no artistic 
meric and is utterly lacking the historic features of the great scene, '' 
which has given the artists cf Bnddhist countries a subject to make 
ihe mind and the eye reflect and gaze in wonder. But in this 
picture there U nothing for the eye to dwell oo. How different ' 
is the same scene painted by the Japanese aitisU. They knew the 
subject and they were also masters of art. The Indian artists do not 
know the subject, and they are guided by modernity in their expressions. 
What a theme for a great artist the scene of Buddha’s triumph noder 
the Asvattba Bodhi Tree to deal wltli and what a disappointment for tbe 
trained eye of the Buddhist the picture given in the volume. In the 
sosue of the Lord's ''Final Triumph” there are certain things essential, 
and when those esseutials ace lacking the pictnre becomes common 
place. The pictnre of the Buddha as a mendicant as given In the volume 
jxiay he good to the eye of the non‘Buddhist, hut to tbs born Bnddhtsk 
with twenty centuries of heredity, has none of the salierit characteristics, 
-mid even in such a matter as the holding of tbe bo^J Is utterly foreign 
to the traditional usage. 

% 

In the first part of the boc^ ninety pages »re given Co elucidate the 
l/ifeof the Buddha. The conapliation has bean made in a maMec 
eatisfactoty to th« student of Buddhism; bnt cot as e^icitly aa the 
accooot given by Henry Charles Waneu rn his “Translation! ih Bud* 
dhism”. It 19 satisfactory to note that no work on Buddha and His 
Booirioe has as yet appeared in so complete a form as Warren’s; and 
it. is a work that every student of Buddhism should have is his library* ^ 

Another ninety pages are given to eluoidate the doctrinal port^ of 
the Buddha's teachings. There is aothtng new in this section which Is 
helpful in the understanding of the complex psychology of the teach:oga 
of ^ Blessed One. In the elucidation of the “wheel of causation'* . 
VTfttiiicta is explained as Coasciousness of I etc. This Tinnfma is the 
fa^aaodbvinnkna which is quite different from Vinnkna. 

£tL Fact Til of tbe Book from page 1^7 to p«ge Pr. Coomans- ' 
awMny is vehamnnt In bis attack against Bcddbism. Thenia lie takes . 
^ pMhuoa pf 6he Y^danUn and hits hard ^s Buddhist. How £af 3^ 
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CoomarMWftiuy is competent to criticise Buddhism froxn Che Vedentm 
sCendpoint is beyond us to know. But acCv^rding to the opinion of 
oontemporMy critioe of Senkara, the great Vedantin commentator, who 
appeared nboat 1400 years after the Pari nirvana of the Tathdgata, hia 
exposition of Vedanta appeared to them as hidden Baddhieo. Unfor- 
tnoaCely there is nothing anterior to the age of Sankara wherein we 
could find a systematic exposition of the Adraita Vedanta. Two hundred 
years after Sankara a South Indian Brahma a enunciated hia system of 
Dwaits Vedanta, which is opposed to the view taken by Sankara. Tbe- 
fonnder of the Dwmta Vedanca was Bamannja The Advaita Vedanta 
of Sankara was a concealed attempt to bring the views of orthodox 
Brahmans to a philoaophicftl hasie, and Sankara fonod hispoeition secure 
if he could rebuild the shattered fortifitfasions of orthodoxy, even with- 
the help of crumbs that fell from the tables of Buddhists. The critic* 
of Sankara accused him as a concealed Buddhist, and they knew better 
than the modem admUerb of Sankara. But Sankara wa* vehement in 
his attacks against the Sudras who dared to meddle with the acri^Ciuea 
of the Brahmans, He wa* au uncotuprotuleing enemy of the aon-Brah^ 
mao, aiehongh he wae hiinseJ outcaeted by his own people in Eerala, 
because he was the son of his mother, and when Lis mother died, it ia 
said that orthodox Brahmans declined to attend to the funeral ceremo^ 
uies of his deceased mother, and idaokara alone had to do them. At the- 
time it is evident that in Northern India there was no one to defend the 
octhodoxy of the Vedas, for Boddhisui hod occupied the foremost place- 
in'the ioogat of the people. The kings of the PAia dynasty werfr 
devont followers of the TathAgato, and in the 10th century of th& 
Ohristian Era, MuhipAla, King of Bengal, caused the restoration of Bud¬ 
dhist Vihacas in Saranath, Buddhagaya and other places lu the Gangetic 

.'^aU*y. 

•Pr. Coomaraswamy is an art critic, and we admire hie enthuaissm ilk 
the field of Art, bnt when he departs to other fields which ate not hi a 
own then he fioundars. 

Ji is good to know that there are certain things common to both 
Buddhists and Brahmans in India. Langaage, food, customs etc., aco 
oomama to the natives of any country whatever their religious differen-- 
tihtloQs may be. £n auclent India the Vedas were common property 
of the Wo higher TftetLss. Kshattriyas and Brahmans. The Saviours of 
thff Stahmaus were inv^,riabiy Eshaitriyas. Vishnu invariably incaroat- 
«d in the K^iataHya funilzee ax ah avatara. BAmk was a Sshattnya> 
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Priocd, Sciahaa was a Ksbatrija priace. M&du the law giver was a 
Kshatriya, the Qinth Avatar of Visbaa was tbs Sakya Prince Siddbartha 
60 Q of Saddhodana of Eapilavastu. The Brahmans it ie said made every 
effort to destroy the power of the Kshattriyas, and that Viabnu came in 
the form of Farasu tc destroy the Kshattriyas but the avatar that 

succeeded Parasu Bdmu was and Bama was followed by Krishna, 

and both were Ksbatrlyas, and Kvishoa according to the Brahmanical 
Paranas was followed by the Prince of Kapilavaetn. Politically and 
spiritually the Eshattriyos were saviours of ancient India, and the Brah* 
mans were only employed as officiating priests and ministers to the 
reigning sovereigns. In British India there are no reigning Kshatrlyas. 
and the so called Maharajas are of other varnas; and when Brahmans 
became wealthy they abandonaff-iheir priestly profession? and encroach* 
ed on the rights ot the Kshattriyas by talcing Kshatriya names and 
ass ami ng (he position of BajA which is exclusively a monopoly of the 
Kshattriyas. 

The positions of the ancient Brahmans ie clearly defined in the Pali 
texts. The ancient Brahinnas according to Boddba were engaged m 
things relating to illomlnating wisdom. They were walking in the path 
of Brahmi, and after death they wished to be born in the Brahmaloka. 
In the Aasaliiyana sutta, Majjhima nikAya, ws si’s told that the organiaa* 
(ion of caste was the work of seven Biahls, who formed themselves into 
a guild and proclaimed the eupremacy of the Brahman. In the time of 
Eassapa Buddha the Brahman!^ got together and disorganized the three 
Vedas, and brought about a disunion with the teachings oi the Buddha. 
The passage in the Sumangala vilasini, Ambattha sutta, runs thus:— 

lekira dibhena cakkbune oloketva parupsghatsm akatva Eassapa samrni 
ssmbuddhcssa Blugovaio pa vacansna salia samdeCva cnsnte ganibesuir, 
apardpare pens Brilimand pAnatipaiddini pakkhipitva layo VEDE 
BHINDITVA Buddhavacanena saddlhm vlruddhe akamsu." 

In the Brahmana Dhammika suita, Sutta NipAta, the Buddha telle 
the BrahmAQs that before the time for the great King Okk&ka (Ikhsvaku) 
there were no killing of cows for sacrificial pnvpoees, but that the 
Brahmaii priests composed the eacrlficial gAtbns and chanted them 
before the King, who thereupon ordered that cattle should be sacrificed 
at the yajnas. 

The Brahman hierarchy for ibousands of years had been wielding 
power, crushing the people of other castes, keeping them in a state of' 
ignorance, tnooopolislog all knowledge to themselves, and when Gauta* 
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ma Buddha opened the doors wide ead g%ve a holier meaQiQg to the word 
Brahmane, the privileged class resented. But their power wbk depen* 
deot OQ their own exclusive knowledge. When knowledge was diffused 
and widely proclaimed that Bighteoiisness, Truth, Love and Wisdom 
were of greater weight than the mere birth*mavk the citadel of 
Brahman leal arrogance went downs 

The Vasala, Vase^ha, AggaTiha, Madhnta, Assal^yami. Cakkavatti^ 
Brahman ad haminika, SAmahAaphala auttas of the I>igha and Majjhima 
Nikayas were a kind of critical reviews of tho Brahman position, and 
(ha arlatooratic fortiheatious for the hrst Cttue met a cannonading from 
the long range guns of the Buddhist party. The Bruhmau position wav 
that the Br.bhtuans came from Che mouth of Che creator, Srabmd, and 
other varaas came from inferior parte of his body. liidicnle on the one 
band and biological knowledge on tho other were the weapons used by 
the Buddhists to make the prie.stly Brahmans to climb down from their 
position. Righteousness, Wisdom and Truth won, and a triumphant 
Democracy waa proclaimed. As long as the people of ancient India 
remaiasd true to the wisdom teacbing.K of Che Blessed One there was 
happiness la the land. For full 1500 years Democracy triumphed,but it wa^ 
followed by the uuiverbal law of dugeneration which none can stay, and 
the people neglected the two great principles of progress. Tliey became 
tux uric 03, and neglected progress) vo knowledge, and the fall came. 
Sankara had already brought on discord between the Brahmanas and the 
2 U>p*Brahri)acia^. The Veda was monopolised as a specialty of the 
privileged class, and the non Brahmaue were treated witli contempt by 
the Brahmans. The peupU' were divided. tUvre was no unity, and the 
democr.itic superstructure that had been built by the wisdom of the 
Tatbigatu was easily dr^moliKlied by the devastating hordes under the 
great vandal, Mahmud of Ghai^ni, who cams to Xndia on their plunder¬ 
ing exoeditigus. Democratic tinpremacy is a republic of the nationaf 
Consciousness. The Buddha enunoiftted Self Government morally and 
spiritually, and every one hod to leacn the principles of self governmenL 
For forty live years the Buddha and his Bhikkhus went from villago to 
village proclaiming the Doctrine of the supremacy of Wisdom and Love 
over sacerdotalism, ecclesiu-sticiKrn and ca.^t6 arrogance. The Brahmas 
accepted the Doctrine of Rtghteiuisness, and he lost hU self conceit and 
embraced tho Sndraas his brother, who too was instructed in the Gospef 
of the Buddha. The atta Doctrine is Injnrious to the progressive 
develc^ment of the individual. It makes mao arrogant and develops bis 
conceit. Biologically, paychologically, aaperpsychically, sociologically 
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and morally tbe ethic is destructiTe to progress and espansioQ. What 
eonld we expect of a class of people imbued with the idea of intolerable- 
arrogance and conceit, simply on account of varna (colour) trying to stop 
the progress of over 200 millions of people. Karma came to compensate 
and the Bcahmsn power fell, and for nearly a thousand years the 
Brahman hierarchy has mads no progress. Selfishness and arrogance 
are aot ethically helpful for growth. The individual that wields his 
power for his own aggrandisement can do so only for a time. Spiritaat 
forces are at work, and they come in the most unexpected way to 
destroy him. 

The Akkadians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, ^^inoans, Grecians 
PeraiauB, Komans, once existed, but where are they today ? Tho 
Moslem Power was supreme for a time; so were the Dutch, Spanish, 
Portugese, French, and where are they V Power need for self 
aggrandisement may last for a time, not for all time. The law of 
retribution is an active law iu the spiritual world. YedanU Is only for 
the twice born, and they kept it for their own selfish purpose. What 
has the Vedanta done for the thousand years for the progress of the 
people. To dream pleasant dreams in sleep is one thing, and to go 
through sofFecing during the waking hours is another. Vedanta is tho 
philosophy of dream, Aham nityosmi, aham brahmasml is the slogan of 
the dreamer, not of the thinker and the scientist. I am Brahman. 
I am eternal, I ain god. 1 am the sun. these are the shibboleths of the 
Yedantin. The Brahman by continuous repetition that be is supreme.* 
has bypnotiaed himself, and the other communities who are induenced 
by the Vedauta may believe that the Brahman is supreme. But when 
those who do not recognize the supremacy of the Brahman come in 
contact with the Vedantio then commences the tng of war. Vedanta 
is good for the dreamy ascetic. The Buddha came to preach the 
universal Brotherhood and Love, and to prevent the arrogant from self 
destruction. Vedinta has no virility, it exists on the basis of old 
prejndices. It keeps the so called non Brahmans stationary; It enconragea 
animal sacrihces; it is fatalistic. It is destrnctive. The Brahmans 
under the banner of Sankara may have succeeded fot a time, but their 
power was soon broken, and India fell, and for a thousand years she had 
not been able to moke progress. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy has failed to understand the spirit of the 
teachings of the Buddha. Ooe may know the whole of the three Pitakas, 
and able to read the thoughts of others, and ascend to the highest 
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Bcatimftlokas by the power of the iddhi, and gaae at the distant worlds 
bv the power of the divine eye, and look back to many many kalpas to 
Jmember the past births, and yet he may not understand the epmt 
^ the teachings of the T&thagats, and why? Because he hafl still the 

the I-am-now in him. Be. Coomaraswamy la like the ^ariD- 
bifaka'PotehapAda who came to the Bnddha to discuss with the 
One about the cessation of consciousness by means of the JhiD^. ine 
Bnddha talked to him and explained the processes of Jh&ns thonghts, 
and the ascetic at last asks Bnddha then what becomes of the atmjm. 
The Bnddha often times when explaining the psychological diSet^tia- 
tions between His Boctrine and the beliefs of other Spiritual Teachers, 
to the followers of other faiths found that they could not grasp Hia 
psychological teachings, and told them that those trained in 
schools of thought and in another discipline, could not comprehend 
the TathAeata’s Bhamma. To this category of aftfts titthiyas we may 
include the writer of the Gospel of Buddhism. Dr. Cwinaraswamy 
ehonld have adopted a better title than the one he h^ “‘5 

work. As it ie the title is mialeading. It should be The Gospel ot 
Pr. Coomaraswamy, the Art Critic and Vedantin. 

Dr. Coomaraswarny is arrogating to himself a position for which he 
has no right. He has had a British training, and never had a psycQo- 
logical training either in the Vedantin school under accred:ted teachers, 
or under Buddhist Bhikkhus. Has he read completely even one NikAya 
with its commentary in Pali ? 

In the chapter on “Buddhism and Brahmanism” Dr. Coomara- 
swamy shows himself in fall panoply for a combat with the Blessed One. 
Whac a pity that be was not bom as a contemporary of the Blessed Une^ 
The Blessed One who had become a Refuge for countless millions of 
beinas for twenty five centuries, in the opinion of Dr. Coomacaswamy, 
“spoL without knowledge” ; “if he (the Buddha) assum^ 
the Brahman view for purposes of argument, he was guilty of deliberate 
.dishonesty.” (p 205). 

Again in page 215 Dr. Coomaraewamy says “ The fact of Gautome’s ig- 
^leffanoe of the Atmanist position may be taken to prove that in hia day the 
doctrine of the Atman was still an esoteric truth, known only to tbe few. 
In page 198, Dr. Cooraaraswamy says “ From a study of the Buddhist 
Dialogues it would appear that he never encountered a capable exponent of 
the highest Vedantic idealism, such a one as Yajoivalkya or Janaka- 
Acain in page 200 “Either Gautama was only acQuamted with popular 
Brahmanism, or he choose to ignore its higher aspects. At any rate, 
those whom he defeats in controveray so easily ate mete puppets who 
never put forward the doctrine of the unconditioned self at all. Gautama 
meets no foeman worthy of his steel, and for this reason the greater 
paxt of Buddhist polemic is unavoidably occupied m beating the air. 
For forty five years the Blessed One, nine months m each year, wandered 
from village to village, town to town, country to country, kingdom tf> 
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kiogdonj, rdOeiviDg the hoiniige of reigDmg kiogs, and yat dccording to 
Dr. Coomara.qw&my "Gautaiua meeta do foe man worthy of bis steel'* 
2t is good to qnote the words of a Pali scliolar, also an uofrieodly critic 
of BoddhS; Dr. Oldenborg, id Coom ara'^wamy's 

work DDder revrew* abont the Uaddha's daily life; "The fame of Buddha’s 
person also drew together froui far and near crowds of such as stood 
without the narrower circles of the corumunity. To the ascetic Gotama/ 
people remarked to one another, 'folks are coiuing. passing through 
kingdoms and. countries, to converse with him.’ Often, when he 
happened to bait near the residences of potentates, kings, princes, and 
dignitaries came on wagons or on elephoots to put qaestions to him or 

to hear his doctrine.Tu the days when his reputation stood at its 

highest point aud his name w’as named throughont India among the 
foremost nainus. one might day by day see that man before whom kings 
bowed tbemscites, walking alMut, alms-bowl in hand, thiough streets 
and alleys, from hoase to house, and without uttering any request, with 
down ca.sC look, stand silently waiting until a morsel of f<^ was thrown 
into his bowl- When he had returned from his begging excursion and 
had eaten hie repast, there followed, a£? the Indian climate demanded, a 
time, if net of sleep, at any rate of peaceful retirement, liesting in a 
quiet chamber, better still, in the cool shades of dense foliage, he passed 
the sultry close hours of the aftex-noon in solitary contemplation until 
the evening came on and drew him once more from holy »ilence to the 
bustling concourse of friend and foe.” 

Dp, Coo maraswarn y’s ‘'Baddba and the Gosixel of Buddhism” is we 
repeat a sorrowful dlsappoiutmsnt tu the student who wishes to get a 
knowledge of the pure leachinga o£ the Buddha. To get a correct idea 
ef the Doctrine of Che Tatbogata one thing Is absolntelv necessary, and 
that is to read the original texts in Pali, along with the commentaries. 
Only then one could get a correct idea of the Nirvana Dharma as enon- 
siated by the Buddha Gotamo. Leaving the hard wood and the trunk 
and to judge a tree by a few leaves is hardly possible. Dr, Coomaraswamy 
has presented us with a few dry soiled leaves, and we reject them since 
we posseat the original tree in full vigor. We request Dr. Coomaraswamy 
to change the title of the Iwok for it is entirely misleading. To every 
enemy of Buddhism w© cordially recommend the volume, although the 
price is very high, and beyond the reach of the poor, if they wish to 
know what a Vedantin has written in criticism of the 

"Saviour o! the World 

Lord Buddha, Prince Siddhartha styled on earth—• 

In Earth, aud Heavens and Hells incomparable. 

The Teacher of Nirvdna and the Law.” 

—of Asia. 

The Anaoabiba Doaeuabala. 
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Correspondence. 


MAHA BODHI SOCIETY, 

4A College Squire, 

Calcutta, December 18, 1916, 

From Sir Asiitoah Mookerjee, Kt, President, Mihu Botlhi Society. 

To C. W- Gurney, >j843uii:e, 

TTndet Secretary to the GoverDnient cf Beogil, 

Calcutta. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter No 10*2*2 (Gececal Department, 
MiaceUaneous Branch) dated the Slat July. 1916, addressed to the 
Secretary, MahaBodhi S'seiety, Calcutta, and thecorre^^poadence foliow> 
ing tbereon. we ha've the honour to inform you that a Oommitte 
oonsiating of ourselves and other gentlemen has been formed at Calcutta 
(at the instance of the Moha Bodhi Society) in order to make arrange- 
cnente for enshrining and safe guarding the holy Buddhist Relics which 
the Government of India has been pleased to offer to the Maba Bodhi 
Society out of those discovered at Taxila and Bhattiprnlu. and to raise 
the necessary fund for the purpose, 

The Maba Bodhi Society eoioe time ago pnreUased a plot of land in 
College Square (No, 4A College Square) which meuAUceB about six cottas^ 
vi^hich is delincftted in the plan here to annexed and is the property of 
the Society. 

At the instance of the Vi bare Committee, the General Secretary of 
the Maha Bodhi Society recently put himself in communication with Sir 
John Marshall Kt. C. I- E., Director General of Archaeology in India and 
sought his advice in perpariog a drawing for the proposed Vtbara 
according to the arohitecturAl design of the Asoka period, and Sir John 
Marshall very kindly interested himself in the matter and entrasted Mr. 
J, A. Page, A. R. I, B, A., Superintendent of Mouoinents, Northem 
Circle, to prepare the necessary drawing, and thei’oupon Mr. Page pointed 
•ont that it was necessary for the proper building of the Vihara to 
acquire more hind mo that the actual building should he placed in Ihe 
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middle of the plot which was neceesai'y if light was to he obtained in the 
cells on both aides of the lowec story, and suggested that the plot of land 
oa the North of No 4/A College Square should be acquired for the 
purpose. 

The Vihara Committee after giving full consideration to the matter 
are satisfied that in order to erect suitable Vihara (where the Buddhiet 
Belies may be worthily enshrined), the land at present owned by tba 
Maha Bodhi Society, viz: ,4/A College Square, is not saffioient andt hey 
are of opinion that as the plot of land to the north of this site has been 
bnilt upon at large cost and is in occupation of the Bengal Theosophical 
Society, the plot of land to the south of the said site namely No. S 
College Square and the portion of the land at the back thereof, viz,: No. 
9/8 Boinanath Moxnmdav Street, (fully delineated in the plan here to 
annexed and colon red pink) should be acquired, and we beg to approach 
the Government of Bengal through you for the necessary steps being 
taken for this purpose. 

The Vihara Comini tee ventures to point out that in the absence of 
the plot proposed to be acquird the proposed Vihara cannot be suitably 
erected and they feel confident that shonld the Goveroment be pleased to 
help them in acquiring the said plots they will be able to raise the 
necessary funds from the Buddhist and Hindu public from whom they 
have already received promises of help, so that within a short time,, the 
necessary plan being prepared under the auspices of Sir. John Marshall^ 
the work of constcuctlon will be taken in hand. 

We have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Ser vents 
(Signed,) Asutesh Mockerjee, President 

The AnagarikaDharmapala, General Secretary 
Hirendra Nath Datta, Secretary. 


HBWS AND NOTES. 
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mm and Rotes. 


Aa was announced Sir John Marshall, the Director General of 
Archaeology of India, is now in out midst, having 
Sir John MarsbalL arrived on the 2eth inst. aa special envoy of Dord 
Chelmsford, the Viceroy and Governor General of 
India. He has brought with him the portion of sacred relics that ia to 
be presented to the Ceylon Buddhists. It will be remembered that these 
relics were found in June last year at Tasila. The relics are enshrined 
in a beautiful gold and silver miniature stupa which is a replica of an 
ancient Dagaba at Tasila. The presentation of these relics takes place 
on Saturday the 3rd proximo when Sir John will explain the circum¬ 
stances in which they were found. We hope to give fuller particulars ia 
onr next issue. 


The eighth half yearly convention of Buddhist Temperance w'orkera 
in Ceylon was held on Saturday the IBth inst. 
Tenperaoce io Ceylon, at Anaoda College, Colombo. A large gathering 

of Temperance workers was present, including 
delegates from the Temperance societies established in varioos parts of 
the island. There were also a few representatives from Christian 
Temperance societies. Mr. P.B, Batuayaka of Kandy was unanimously 
elected to the chair. Before the proceedings were commenced. 
Miss Strout, an American lady Temperance worker, addressed the 
gathering in a short speech full of usefnl hints and practical suggestions. 
Miss Htrout is a temperance reformer who has been actualJy engaged io 
such work in Burma and Japan and is qualified to speak on the 
subject. By far the most important woik of the meeting was the 
passing of a number of resolutions. They were twelve in all and are 
vitally important for the promotion of Temperance. The first i*e8olutioa 
''that the time is opportune for the establishment of total prohibition 
in Ceylon” was proposed by Mr. W. A. de Silva who spoke at length 
and made it clear tlrat the time fcr such a decision has come and that 
the Government should not fail to avail of it. Ail the speeches were 
tinged with optimism and the speakers were io hopes that the Ceylon 
Government would listen to them, if not now, at some future occasion. 
They are determined to continue their woik and expressed the hope 
that they would be able to convince the Government of the justness of 
their cause. The meeting was a great success and showed that the work 
done would be continued with unflagging devotion and perseverance. 
The proceedings of the meeting and the resolutions are crowded oat 
oC this issue owing to lack of space. 
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The Musaeue School for BuddhiaS girls has hean doiog iD7ftluabl& 
aer^ice for the laat twenty five years in the 
The Musaeus School, education of the Buddhist girla of Ceylon, being 
one oi the first Buddhist institutions started in the 
Uland. He« are seen the happy results of a sound Western education 
hand in hand with a love for one’s national customs and manners. 
The prindples of the Buddhist religion are carefully instilled into the 
pupils who leave the school admirably equipped (or their after-life. 
The founder and principal of the school, Mrs. Marie Musaeus Higgins 
is a gifted lady enthusiastically devoted to her work and in the 
fullest sympathy with her pupils whoso welfare she has most.at heart. 
Twenty five yeare ago she came to Ceylon at the request of Ma-dam 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott, to take charge of the Sangamitta school 
and soon after started the Musoeus School at Bosewend Place, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Coloiobo, “ A mud-hut," as ahe caJIs it now, was 
put up iu which she began to teach a handful of little girls. At first 
courage and persevercinco were her only helpers. In coarse of time 
many friends and well-wishers cain« to her aid and with the help of 
their generoaitv the kind lady has developed the school into a well- 
equipped girls’ bcubtding institution with a storied building. Her work 
m this connection has been almost unique. 

Mrs. Higgins realising that Sinhalese girls trained us teachers 
would be of great service for their lees favoured sisters in the interior, 
opened a department for the training of vernacular female teachers 
which proved to be a great success. A handsome looking building with 
an upstair has been just completed to accommodate the training students 
us tlie uniin building was found inadequate to meet the requiiementa 
of the increasing number of students. The training of vernacular 
female teachers is a real necessity and her efforts in this Une are 
beyond praise. 

Mrs. HiggirtK celebrated the 25tli anniversary of her educational 
work in Ceylon on November 15th 1916. A large number of her old 
pupils, their children and uthera turned up on the occasion to show 
their gratUude to their' mother’ as she is called by them. Mrs. Higgins 
was presented with several addrettsea as tokens of regard and respect. 
"Asukamsla ' a play written by Mrs. Higgins, was staged in the 
evening by her pupils. 

Mrs. Higgins han written several books of atarise for children. 
"Stories from the History of Ceylon.” and "JMaka M^a or Birth 
atorlea of the Buddha/' aro the two books already published. She is also 
engaged in preparing another book for the benefit of young pupils. 

Mrs. Higgins haa endeared herself to her pupils by her loving and 
affectionate disposition and she bos placed the Buddhists ander a debt, 
of profound gratitude by educating tl^ir girla. 
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and pure .”—Vinayit Pitaka, 

Founded by the Anacasiea H. Dharhabala. ' 
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CDe Buaai)lst Rcllcs from India. 


A unique OTent, botli of religious and historic importance to the 
BnddhUt world at large, and particulail^to the Buddhists of Ceylon,/ 
was the presentation of the sacred r€licR*^oand at Taxila ^i n the Punjal/ 
last year), Co the Dalada Mallgawa, Kandy, on Sstarday the di-d inst,, 
by Sir John Msvs^ll, Director General of Archaeology in India, who 
brought the relicshbver to Ceylon as the envoy of H. E- Lord Chelmsford, 
Viceroy and Governor-Geneiol of India. The sospicions event, which 
marked anew epoch in the Buddhist history of Ceylon, was eagerly looked 
forward to by the Buddhint pnblic, and elaborate artangements were 
made for the ceremony of receiving the relics and enshrining them at 
the Dalada Mailgawa, /Additional interest was centred in the fact that 
both the Viceroy of India and the Ceylon Government had taken 
considerable interest in the relics and the former was presenting the 
same in a gold And silver casket. 

The Audience Hall of Kandy, rich in historic associations to the 
Sinhalese, was chosen as the most appropriate place for the ceremony, 
and this historic building was gaily decorated with Kandyan embellish¬ 
ments. The body of the hall formed an avenue of archways of 
“ralipalaii'' and the top end was decked with rich carpets. Over these 
were two tables, one in front of the other, both covered with brilliantly* 
eolonred silk cloths heavily embroidered in gold. On the front table 
was a glass casket mounted in gold. A huge sDk curtain of maroon 
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and gold a£ a back gronad completed a picture, which, oiter the 
gathering had assembled, represented a haiojonious blendbg of the 
feoekeoated raagnidcence of the Occident, and the be-jewelled splendour 
of the Orient. 

Though the time fixed for the ceremonj was 3>30 pm., people 
commenced hUing the hall quite an hour and a half earlier, while the 
villagers in their hundreds occupied every coign of vantage around the 
Malfgawa premises and on the sides of the streets from early forenoon. 
Punotaal to tho minute, Sir John attired in Windsor uniform and 
wearing bis insignia emerged from the Old Falace in the company 
of the Hon. Mr. 0. S. Vaughan, who was in Colonial Uniform, and an 
Indian attendant dressed in scarlet and bearing a gold embroidered 
satin cushion over which was the treasured casket. Amid continuous 
cries of “ Sadhu ” from the multitude, Sit John entered the Hall and 
took his seat with Mr. Vaughan by his side, while the Indian attendant 
stood motionless on a Hide, the glittering casket, eleven inches high 
which he bore being the cynosure of all eyes. 

AJl rose to their feet as Sir John entered, and the priests, of 
whom there was a large namber, intmediately started chanting the 
“ Jayamangala Gatha." 

The Hod. Mr. C. 8. Vaughan in opening the proceedings, 
said that he had tuuch pleasure in introducing to them Sir John 
Marshall, who bad been deputed by Hi a Excellency the Viceroy 
and Grovernor General of India to present certain Buddhist relics 
to the Buddhists of Ceylon. It was in June last year that the 
Secretary for the Government of India wrote a letter to the Colonial 
Secretary of Ceylon asking him to inform His Excellency the Governor 
that certain Buddhist relics had been discovered at Taxi I a in the 
Punjab. It was stated in that letter that the Government of 
India was wiUing to hand over the relics to the Ceylon Buddhists 
if suitable arrangements conld be made to ensure the relics being 
properly preserved. It was first suggested that the relica should be 
handed over to the Malwatta Vibara; but on his oonsQUing tbe^ 
Maha Nayaka of Malwatta the latter Informed him that be would prefer 
that the relica should be handed over to The DaJada Maligawa, 
rather than to the Malwatta Vihara or any other place, as the Dalada 
Maligawa was the common property of all Buddhists of Ceylon and^ 
that the priests of all sectious conld worship there. At the same time, 
Mr. Kngawela Dewa Kilame, had also represented to him that th^ 
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Dftlada MaUgawa, being the mo^t venerated temple of the Buddhists, 
the relics should be enshrined there. He comm uni cated those views 
to His Excellency the Governor, and His Excellency decided to present 
the relics to theDalada Mali^^awa. The result was the historic occasion 
of that afternoon. They had before them the magnificent casket which 
their distinguished guest, who bad been responsible for the discovery of 
the relics, had brought. He was confident that the Dewa Nilame and 
the Maha Nayaka of Malwatta and the MahaNayakaof Aegiriya, as the 
cnstodiaQS of the inner eh cine of the Dalada Maligawa, would always 
hold the relics among their most precious possessions. 


Sir John Marshall then addressed the assembly. He aaid: 
Nngawela Dewa Nilamc, and Maha Nayaka of Malwatta, Maha Nayaka 
of A^sgiriya, I have been deputed by His Excellency Lord Ghelmsford, 
Viceroy and Governor General of India, to present to you these sacred 
relics of Buddhism and to explain to you, at the same time, tjie 
circumstances in which they were discovered. His Excellency asked me 
to esy what great pleasure it affords him to be able to give these relics 
to the •Buddhists of Ceylon, and other volics in our possession to 
the Buddhist community in India. Lord Chelmsford is not unmindful 
of the close links which have always bound India and Ceylon together; 
nor is he unmindful of the fact that the Tlant of Buddhism which was 


token to Ceylon more than two thousand years ago was kept fresh and 
even green in this Island when the parent tree died down in India, It 
is particularly gratifying to him to add this fresh link to the chain which 
has bound the two countries together at a time when tlie ties of our 
empire are being knit closer and closer. The city of Taxi la, whence 
I have brought these relics, was, in the early days of Buddhism, the ^ 
most famous and celebrated among all the cities in the north-west ^ 
of India ; and the pai^culav dagaba where these relica were found—now 
known as Chir Tope^unt in ancient days as the Dhatinarapka Stupa— 
woe the most important and most imposing among a multitude of such 
monuments, the ruins of which are strewn over the country-side. The 
chief and central dagoba on this site was first erected during the century 
preceding the Christian era and was subsequently repaired and enlarged. 
Bound about this central edifice and almost contejnporary with it, 
several smaller dagabas were erected, and it is from one of these, <a the 
western side of the central building, that these relics have been ^ 
recovered. The Dagaba in which they were Found was a design 
ooromon in the epoch immediately preceding the Christian eta,. It is 
now in ruins, but formerly consisted of a square plinth with a roxmd^^ 
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and heintepbevlcAl dome abo7e and a crowning umbreUa at the 
top. The relic chamber, which wae square and of small dimensioDS, 
was placed, not in the body of the dagoba, as la oeually the case, 
but at a depth ^ gix feet below its foimdationa. In it there were 
four small earthen wai’e lamps—oue in each corner of the chamber—four 
eoius of the Scythian kings, Mauea and Azes I, and a vase of steatiW^ 
The vase contained a miniature Gasket of (3oId*^ogether with three 
safety pins of gold ^d some small beads of ruby, garnet, amethyst 
and crystal ; and inside the miniature gold CEieket, again, were some 
beads of bone ^nd ruby with pieces of Bil7er leaf, coral and stooe, and 
with them, the reljc V All of these articles except the lamps, 

which are of no particular interest, are enclosed within this casket of 
ei]7ec and gold, which itself ^ a replica of one of the small dagobas 
of ancient Taxi la. The two Kings Manes and Azes X, to whom 
the coins appertain, belong to the Soythio or Saka dyoaety and are 
kfiowQ to have been reigning in the first century before our era. 
The presence of their coins, taken in conjunction with the structnial 
•character of the dagaba, and other collateral evidence, leaves ,co room 
fov doubt that. the £^iics were enshrined before the beginoiog of the 
OhnatioQ ersr Only a few yards from this dagoba is a small chapel of 
the Bodhisatvs of a somewhat later date. In it I found anot her cas^ffit 
accompanied by an inscription on a silver sc.toll in the Khareshti, 
character, stating that Uie relics were the relics of the Blessed One. 
" Bhagavato Dhatuo ” are the woi'ds of the record. Ucfortnuately, the 
relics in question aie nothing more than small specks of dust^ otherwise 
they would have been presented to you to*day- In the case of the relics 
which I have brought, there is no such inscription on the casket, but 
that it was regarded with great veneration, two thousand years ago 
is evident from the place and the maooer in whiidi it was enshrined. 
The Kelic, aa you will presetly see, is not a large one, but it is not the 
less to be treasuted on that account. Kor, at the period when these 
relics were enshrined, it seems to have been a rule that the more holy & 
jrelic was, the am a Her it was likely to be, since the authenticated relics 
Mf the Buddlia had been divided into countless small portions by the 
^Emperor Asoka, and doubtless subdivided again in later days, 


As I have been responsible for the discovery of these relics aud for 
bringing them away from the ruins of Taxi la, where deeoiatioa 
now broods, alasl over all the moaurnents of your religion, so I 
rejoice that 1 am able to render them back to the community to wbocn 
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4hey pwpei'ly belong, with the knowledge that, in Ceylon, they will find 
A Worthy Besting Place among the faithfal, and will be preserved and 
cherished as they were once preserved and cherished among the 
Bnddhists of the North. 

The giat of the speech was then interpreted into Sinhaleae by 
Mudaliyac Talgodapitiya, and then the ceremony of handing the casket, 
began. 

Sit John, rising from his seat* took the casket in bis hands, 
and the JDiyawadana Nilanie, who had anointed his hands in per¬ 
fumed water, and then covered them with two coverings of velvet, 
received the casket, and handed it to the Maha Nayaka, who placed it 
within the glass casket. As the Dewa Nilanie received the casket into 
his hands a tninul toons cry of “ Sadhn" went up from the then sands 
who bad assembled ontside the IlaJl, and amid salvos of “ Sadhti,” the 
beating of tom-tom, and the firing of cannon, the casket was borne by 
the l>ewa Nilame outside the Hall, where, nionatlug a decorated 
j^latfonn, he placed it within a “ ransivige,'’ or a silver receptacle which 
had been saddled on the back of a gorgeously caparisoned elephant. 

The cafiket had the following inscription engraved on iti— 
INSCRIPTION ON OASKKT, 

“The relics enclosed within this casket were fonnd near the 
ancient City of Taxi!a in Punjab in a Buddhiel stnpa which was 
erected during the first century preceding the Christian era. They are 
presented by H- li. Baron Chelmsfoixl, Viceroy and Governor-General 
of Indio to the Buddhists of Ceylon to be ©n«hrirjed by them at the 
DaJftda Maligawa, Kandy. In the 7th year of the reign of His 
Majesty King George V, Jilmperor of India.” 

Immediately after the handing of the casket, an address in 
•Sinhalese, prepared on ole, was ready by Galagedara Gunaratna Thero, 
and this was followed by an English address read and presented by the 
Dewa Nilame- The following was the text of the address to Sit John 
Marshall 
To 

Bir John Marshall, Kt., 

Director General of Archaeology in India. 

_We, the Buddhists of Sri Laokapnra, feel deeply indebted 

4o yon in that you have brought to us the sacred relics connected with 
Bnddhism. You are, Sir, not the first to favour the people of Ceylon 
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with a mission of this oatars. Mohioda, of rdveirod meroor; brought 
^mil&r relies, and a branch of the sacred £o'tree in centuries past. 
It will be our pride to place yonr great mission side by side with his, 
and we can assure yon that the people of Ceylon, will ever holdjonr 
memory in the same esteem that, we who are privileged to receive you, 
feel to-day. 

We thank yon in the name of Boddhisfc public and welcome you 
and Lady Marshall in our midst, on their behalf. 

It is our wish and desire that you will be kind enough to* convey to 
H. E. The Viceroy of India our sincere thanks and gratitude for thie 
great gift of inestimable value to the Buddhists of this Island. 

On belialf of Buddhist public of Ceylon. 

P. B. Nttgawela, 

Diyawadana Nilame. 

OALorarYAWB, 

hfahanayaka Theivo, Malwatte. 

Aubaoaswbwb, 

Mahan ay aka Thero, Asgitiya. 

The English address waa au exquisite piece of Kandyan workman¬ 
ship turned out by Messrs J. A. F. de Silva & Co., the well-known 
Jewellers of Kandy. It was in the form of an ola book, all In silver, 
and the wording was engraved on both sides of a heavy silver plate 
decorated with representations of the “Paththirippuwa,’' the Sinhalese 
Standard, and various Kandyan emblems. The two covei^s which 
were of wood, and covered with silver was heavily carved on ite outer 
aide aud the gems of the “Kuvavatna’' embedded tliereon, while the 
inner side had paintings of the "Makara Thorana ” and "Hansa 
Pufctuwa.” 

Sir John, having received the oasket, bowed his thanks, 

Vote of thanks: Mr. W. Arthur de Silva, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Hod. Mr, Vaughan and Sir John Marshall, spoke in 
eulogistic teems of the excellent work done by Mr. P. B. Nugawela, 
the Biyawadana Nilame. He said that the Buddhists of Ceylon felt 
that the Diyawadana Nilame realised the responsibilities of his high 
office. He could assure Sir John that the great present given to the 
Buddhists that afternoon, would be treasured by them, not only in the 
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pr€sent time, but alaoby geueiationa fro com©- Whatever mother lui^ia 
had given to Ceylon Buddhists had been greatly treasured by them. 
The “Dharma,” the sacred Bo-tree, and the Tooth Relic, were still 
preserved by them anxiously and he had no doubt that the present relies 
would also be preserved in the same mauner. The Buddhists of 
Ceylon greatly appreciated the thoughtful and kindly act of His 
JjJxcellency the Viceroy, and on behalf of the l^nddhists of Ceylon he 
proposed a vote of thanks to Sir John Marshall and to the Hon. Me. 
C. 5. Vaughan. 

The members of the Kandy Municipal Council, and all the 
Kandyan Chiefs present were then introduced to Sir John by Mr. 
Vaughan, who, in addition, introdneed the following leaders of the 
Buddhist coromonifry: Dr. C. A. Hewavitijxne, Mobandiram Edward J. 
Peiris, Messrs. P- R. Senanayaka, C. Batuwantudawe, D. L. Wijeye- 
wardena, P. B. Godamune, D. D- Pedris and Mobandiram D. P. A. 
Wiieyewatdena. 

At the conclusion of the ceremony in the Audience Hall, a grand 
procesdioo was formed, and the relics were taken to the Maligawa 
in all pomp and grandeout. The procession, which consisted of twenty 
one elephants and the usual standard bearers and dancers, went along 
Ward Street, Trincoraalie Street, King Street, and Palace Sfiuare, hug© 
crowds witnessing it and worshipping the relics as the cavalcade 
passed by. When it reached the Maligawa the Dewa Nilaaie bore the 
relics on ”pawada” to the inner shrine where they were deposited. 

The arrangements, as previously stated were elaborate, and though 
the seating accommodaliou at the Audience Hall might have been 
better, those for the perahara and at she Maligawa were complete. 

Immediately after tho relics were deposited, they were hiought out 
again, and in the presence of the Chief priests and the Kandyan Chiefs, 
the small gold casket was opened and a few pieces of small charred 
sacred bones, exhibited together with the gems found. Crowds of devotees 
rushed to worship them and make offerings, and the exhibition went on 
till after dusk. 

The first offering, which was of gold, was made by Mrs. Helena 
Wijeyewardene of Sedaw&tta. 

In honour of the auspicious day, most of the houses of the Buddhists 
had Buddhist flags hoisted, and at night illuminated. 

"Morning Leader' 
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INDIAN THOUGHT PAST AND PRESENT. 


Tbis is the liUe of a volume published bj T- Fisher Uswin, London. Price Io/6 net. 
The author is R. W. Fraser, LL. B., I. C. S. Lecturer in Tamil and Telegu, ITnlversity 

Coiiege, London. 


In the Preface Mr Pmer writes: "I trust that my many friends. 
Christian, Buddhist, Brahman and Saieite alike, with whom I have 
often diaouBSed tjnesfcionB of Indian philoMphy, will ascribe any thing 
in this work they consider not fully representiog their views as due to 
atldiju and not to a desire fro judge hefrwceu the merits of conflicting 
modes of Thought or Belief,” 

The book has 12 chapters, and the 0th chapter is given to discuss 
the subject of B add his m, Forty seven pages are devoted to an 
interpretation of the Religion of the Buddha; and there is not a 
sentence to show that the writer has fche leswt idea of the psychology 
of the great religion that is professed by tlxe independent nations of the* 
Par East. Aa a lecturer on Tamil and Telegu he may have hxid the 
opportunity of reading polemical works against the religion of Buddha, 
and hie knowledge of Baddbisin baa not gono bevond reading the 
volume which Prof Rhys Davids had written thirty years ago and 
published by the Society for promoting Christian knowledge. The 
authorities Mr. Frazer bae consulted ai'e Korn, Waddell, Spence 
Hardy, Bishop Ooplostone's article on Buddhism which appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century, the small volume written by Mrs. Rhys 
David*, ^'incent Smith's Asoka, Vincent Smith’s Early Hictory of 
Indie, several articles that appeared in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Co well's Translation of Sarvadarsana sangvaba, Oidenbnrg'e 
Buddhism and Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics. With the exception of 
Mrs. Rhys Davids not one of the other authorities have any idea of the 
real spirit of the Dhacioa of the Tathigata, 

The Buddha in the Tevijja satU tells the story of how a nnmber 
of blind men started on a journey, whose leader was also blind. He led 
the way. each one behind holding the stick of the one before him. and 
they were marching in search of food, when a man passing by, seeing' 
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them, asked them where they were going to, and hearing that they 
were going to seek food, promised to lead them, and taking them 
through a jungle left them to their fate. 

Mr. Frazer may be likened to the tnan who led the blind men. 
He hae not consulted the recent pnblicatioce of scholai's ; be has not 
cared to read the translations of Prof and Mrs Rhys Davids from the 
Pali originals, he has not cared to read the Suttas in their original Pali 
and he has trusted Oldenburg, Coplestone, de la VaJlee Poussin, 
Hendrick Kern, Waddell, and Spence Hardy—all prejudiced against 
Buddhism. 

One may know the whole o£ the Tripitaba in its letter, and yet. 
may not known the spirit of the Dhamrna, said our Lord Buddha. 
Mr. Frazer leaving philosophy and psychology aside, tries to explain 
Buddhism by his theories of malaria. Says Frazer “the Buddha had. 
been born in the then uialariouB surroundings of the lower Tarai 
of Nepal,” and Buddha came from the maiarious swamps of the Nepal 
Terai to the “despised Aogas and Magadbas and taught them the 
pessimistic doctrine.*' When a naan writes auch nonsense, no rational 
being wonld care to listen to him. Possibly Mr. Fraaer by his 
long experience in jualarial stamps could give advice to the 
sanitary people who are now concerned in the study of tropical 
diseases. Mr, Frazer is a retired Angle Indian, and hie melaocbolia 
may be due to environments. Malaria is the cause of peseimistic 
broodings, and from pessimistic bi'oodings came forth tjie philosophy 
which converted half of the civilized globe to the Gospel of Buddba! 
What a discovery ( 

Simkamcharya the alleged destroyer of Buddhism, it is said, lived in 
the 8th century of the Christian era. In the 10th century Buddhism 
was a living religion In Bengal, Magadha and Kosala, and according 
to recent archaeological researcbee in Turkestan, Boddhism was alive 
In Gandhahar, Ka^mir, Kbotan and in eastern Turkestan in the 
11th century. Mr. Frazer has not cared to go deep into the 
Bubject, He has not perhaps cared to know of the results of the 
archaeological researches of Sylvan Levi, Le Ooq, Aurcl Stein. d:c. 
He is cock sure of the malaria theory , aud Buddhism being a 
product of malatian consciousness, he easily brushes it aside, and tells 
the unthinking theological dogmatists that Buddhism is inaction, that 
it teaches annihilation, and also “ that Buddha may have taught nothing 
reepectingthe question of a hereafter,” Mr. Frazer LL. B., contradicts* 
himself when he says “the personality of Buddha, the socialistic 
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Eimplicili; of his tescbiDgs, ftod isoolcation of high ethical siaadard 
of morals, added to the fact that be was of Kshatriya origin, all appealed 
with irresistible force not only to Kshatrlyas and to those outside 
the pale of Brahmanism, bat also to many Brahmans of Magadha, 
Eosala, and Videha,” p. 154. 

And this pessimiatle creed, says Mr. Frazer, “for almostXOOO years 
swept into its monasteries, which arose all over India, much of the 
learning of the time, and gathered in from kings 'princes' and lay 

members wealth safficient to sapport the Buddhist monks.This 

Boddhist pesalmism, according; to Mr. Frazer " set before the people 
ideals of charity, chastity, and self repression—ideals ever revered 
in the best of Indian beliefs and in the best of Indian literature/* 
Mr. Frazer is glad to cinote Hendrick Kern who has made the 
wonderful discovery that the Four Koble Truths was hrst proclaimed 
by the professors of Indian medical selene. So Buddha was merely 
the Promulgator of anoieut Indian medical truths. So much for 
Hendnck Kern. Perhaps in bis next incarnation Hendrick Kern 
may tell us something more wonderfal. Unfortnnately when these 
theological dogmatiste pass away from this world there is do .hope of 
their ever coming back, and they are lost to the world. Better the 
pessimism of Buddhism, because you cau again be bom on this earth 
«nd modify the statements erroneoasly made in the preceding life! 

Brahmans like Potthapada and Yacchagotta who came to 
discuss with Buddha held similar views on Che Dhamma of the 
Tathftgata, and what did the (4reat Teacher tell them, that those 
Trained in other schools of thought, following a different training, 
could not comprehend the doctrine of dependent results. 

Mr, Fiuzer and Prof Oldenburg are both wrong in saying that 
Buddhist commentatot's found the meaning of the Chain of Causatioa 
difdcnlt to understand or to explain. It is difficult for those who are 
given to a life of sense pleasures, and to those who cling to the 
soul and its immutability. Oldenbtirg and his colleagues q£ 
course could not. grasp it jnst as the ancient Brabmanical wandering 
dialecticians failed to undei'staud when it was explained to them. 
Therefore did the Tathlgata declare that this dootriue is hard to 
comprehend by such as are given to the enjoyment of sense pleasures. 
It is only for the hei*oic daring seekers of Truth that Buddha preached, 
not to time serving materialists. 
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VarnasDrama DDarma and Buddbism. 


Tlie MubarAiab of Darbhongfi, while presiding at a public meetiog 
of the Hindos held at Calcutta on the I6fch January last, deliveied 
a speech, the main theme of which consisted in an uzKiuabfied 
glo cification of the Vavnaahvama Dhann a. In recapitnlati ng the various 
causes that contributed to the overthrow of Varnashrama Dharmt 
the Maharajah has goue out of his way to criticise the doctrine ot 
Lord Buddha Anyone reading the speech in the light of progressive 
social principles of to-day cannot but smile at the quaint and 
OQprogresbive views held by the speaker. After all nothing 
more it is be expected from nn orthodox Hindu whose mental outlook 
is blurred by the mischievous and exclusive teachings of a narrow 
minded Brahaminical school. The spread of education and knowledge 
has given the death blow to these ideas expressed by the speaker 
but an attempt to revive them at the present juncture, when the 
progress of the Indian nations depends on unity and mutual understan¬ 
ding, will tend to spell disaater and disappointment all round. A 
oaceful examination of the speakers’ remarks makes it cleuc that he 
is not in a position to appear as a critic of Bodahiem. The principles of 
Buddhism ore accepted on all hands as quite in keeping with the 
advanced thoughts of any time. Bub the pity ie that some of the 
eountcymen uf the Lord Buddha even after the lapse of some 25 
oentiiric-H ai-c unable to appreciate the noble principles o! the sublime 
Dhainina. We reproduce below the extract of his speech m which the 
c©ferenr.e to Uuddhism was made and a reply published m the 
’* Bengali " hv the Anagarlka.—“ It was the rise of Buddhism that dealt 
U the really Urioux blow when Asoka openly espoused the new creed 
and advertined it fat and wide. The indifference maoifested in the 
Buddhistic teachings to divine revelatiou and authority which was the 
basis ofouc aacred scriptures and social system, and the substitution 
of the Buddhistic code of Ethic, for the Vedic religion in Asoka’e reign 
were dieastroux to the Hindu nation, and they did widespread mischief, 
at the time, of disintegrating the tissue of Varnashraiua Dharma—the 
vktal protective and preservative element in our society. The new 
leligioo. if it may be so called, that aspired to replace the old, lacked 
ahe subtle disetiroination of caslo and preached an impossible 
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•cosmopoIitaniaiQ aod it destroyed the serene faith of former times by 
sowing doubt and discontent in its place. It shattered the faith in 
the law of Ksiima that justiiieii the apparent discrepanciee of caste. 
The ordering of society on Dharmio lines, the inborn devotion of 
man to (heir respectiye duties and to the Ufe-task assigned to them by 
hoary tradition and the holy system and order of Vedie times 
’slowly gave way to confusion and chaos. Already these sinister 
signs began to manifest even under Asoka’s rule. When after his death 
^e cohesive force of his commanding personality and his marvellons 
gem as were removed, his snccessors could not retain. the Empire. 
The national and social structure aa a whole became weak and shaky 
and thas foil an easy prey to the successive, invasions of the Tnranians, 
the Uchi tribes, the Camboeians, the Scythians and the locust hordes of 
the Hons." The Anagarika says with reference to the above. 

" The Maharajah of Darbhanga hae delivered an address on the 
Vacnashrama Dbarma and in trying to defend the position be has taken he 
has anneoensan'Iy attacked Baddhi«m, Buddhism bad ceased to exist as a 
a religion in India, and for a thousand years there was enough time 
for the Brahmans to have recovered the lost position- Buddhism was 
not in their way. The brilliant period of Indian history was when 
Buddhism spread fat and wide all over India, and the early Brahman 
Bbikkhas carried the teachings of the Blessed Ooe beyond the limits of 
India, to the extieme east, to China, to the Island of Ceylon, to Java, 
to Tibet, to Mongolia, and to Turkestan. The early Bbikkbns carried 
the Aryan teachings of the Tathagata and we see the results tO‘day of 
that culture in Japan, China aud othei' countries. 

The tamlcncy among the ignorant Brahmans to-day is to atttck 
Buddhism without sufficient reason. They have not made any inquiry 
whether Buddha attacked caste- or not. The Buddha came at the 
beginning of Kaliyuga to preach the Sanatana Dbarroa, of trnbh, love, 
•charity. The Buddha la the Sigalavada sntta. Dighanikaya, tells the 
duty of the householder that he should honour and feed the Sramanas 
and Brahmans. In the Tevijja sntta He tells the two young 
Brahmans that the threefold Veda consists in following the Dhavma 
which after death will bestow the happiness of Brahmaloka. In the 
Brabmaadhatumika sutta, Rutta nipata, the Exalted One preached to 
the Brahmans what the pure Brahnjana dharma is, that they should 
not sacrifice animals, but that they should practise the ethics of love, 
charity, patience, dhyaua, and ycga. The best of the Brahmans 
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^eCAine the disciples of the Buddha, and even in the time of King 
Siladitya, the most leavned Brahman by name Divahara accepted the 
•doctrine of the Lord. Bvery Brahman Bbikku who accepted Buddha’s 
dharma was aocomplUhed in the three Vedas. In the “Maha 
Parinibana Satta" the Buddha promulgated the “apari baniya dharma’* 
to the Princes of Visala, wherein He advised the boU'Seholders and the 
princes to protect the ** kuladharma ” and to do the ceoessaiy things to 
protect the " kulavansa (kulavamsam tapessami." 

The teachings of the Buddha are intended for all castes. He 
wished that the Brahman should not be arrogant, but that he ehoold 
become a friend of the other castes. He wished that each caste should 
keep'its own dharma, and yet at the same time be adviued that they 
should love each other. The fcur ‘sangrohavastu ’ are charity, loving 
speech, equality in treatment and service for the welfare of others. 
The Buddha preached the doctrine of ahiinsa. In the Brahmanda 
purana (Oalcatta edition) chapter ' caturyugakhyanam' the speaker 
goes into details how society began to deteriorate, and how the 
Brahmans neglected the study of the Vedas, and followed the Sudra 
dharma “sndrascha Brahiuanacharah sudrascha rashch’ibrahnianah.’* 
Buddha wae not then born even. 

For a thousand years the people of India forgot the true dharma, 
and their neglect to walk in the path of virtue was punished by the 
invasion of India for the first time in the history of India, by the 
Moslems. Bo long as there was unity between the Brehiuana and the 
Buddhists there was no possibility of the alien foe comiog to conquer 
India. Sankara preached a crusade against the Buddhists, and 
succeeded in brioging discoid between the Brahmans and the 
Buddhists. The result was that India fell, and the Brahmans failed to 
prevent the Moslems destixtying tlieir religion. The Buddhists never 
destroyed the images of the devatas, but the Moslem invaders of the 
ninth and tenth centuries destroyed every^biug. The Buddha came to 
rehabilitate the dharma of the early period of theDwapara yuga” 
by preaching the ‘*Arya” dharma of “brahmachariya, airagya, 
samyakdrishti.” 

The ai’vogance of the Brahmans brought down the whole structure 
of Indian society, and the Buddha came to reconstruct the fallen Aryan 
society by telling the Brahman that he should cultivate love, not 
arrogance. What is needed to-day in India is the doctrioe of Jove and 
unselfishness. The Japanese call India “ a putrified body " and the body 
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politio o£ Indian society could never be brought into a healthy condition 
by preaching the doctrine oC Brahinanical snpretnacy which mean^ 
that the Brahman will torture the noo-Brahman. According to th& 
ethics ol Sankara ** the Sudra should not be allowed to read the Vedas, 
or learn the Vedas. If be learns it let hot oil be poured into hie ears, 
and if he reads the Vedas let him have his tongue slit." The time 
is against the establisment of this kind of torture. The British 
{rovernment would not tolerate snch a doctrine to-day. For a thousand 
years there was no Buddhism in India and there was enough time for* 
tho Br&bmaos to establish the Vamascama Dharma. When that ia 
done the Brahman will then have to give up the Bajaship, and take to> 
teaching the Veda, and live like a b^gar, Bajaship and Brahmaiihood’ 
do not go together. Present day Brahmans ni*e luxurions, they are 
indnlging in all kinds of pleainies, and not one cares to follow* the true 
Bhflvma of the Brahman." 
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Cetnperance in Ceplon. 


The eighth half yearly convention of Buddhist TcEuperance workers 
of Ceylon was held on Saturday the 3 8th, January last, at Anaada 
-College, Colombo- A large number of Temperance workers from 
various pacts of the Island was present and there were several 
representatives of Cbristiae Temperance Societies. Nearly a hundred 
members of the Boddhist priesthood from Colombo and outetations 
were also present besides a large number of the general public. 

Mr- P. B, Ratnayaka of Kandy was elected to the chair and the 
piooeedings, which were conducted in Sinhalese, were commenced by taking 
Paivsil Before the agenda of the meeting vfas taken up the Chairman 
called upon Miss Strout, who was present as a visitor, to address the 
gatberiug. Miss Strout is an American lady temperance worker who 
possesses long experience in actual temperance work, especially in 
Burma and the Far East. Her speech which was greatly appreciated 
impressed the audiece by the earnestness of her appeal. She was 
followed by the Rev. Mr- Ewing of the Baptist Mission in Ceylon, 
who spoke briefly appealing to the patriotism of the people to carry on 
■the Temperance work with unswerving energy. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were read by the Hony : 
Secy: and were confirmed. The Report printed in Sinhalese, contaius 
a resume of the wort done during the previous six months and a 
numher of resolutions passed at previous meetings- 

This over, the ohatrinan delivered hia presidential address reviewing 
in a short and concise manner the work of the aociety. He remarked 
that the activities of the society had been a little neglected owing to 
reasons obvious to all and made a powerful appeal niging on tho 
Temperance workers to rally for the purpose of putting down alcoholism. 
It was a common object worthy of achieving and the united efforts of 
the Temperance forces could easily accomplish it. 

Before the meeting terminated the following resolutions wore 
passed and unaoimously adopted:*— 

1 That the time is oppertone for tlio «;<i tillishmeat of 
prohibition in Ceylon. 
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2 That local option most be obtained 1 q the establishment, 
of Taverns. 

H That no Ci^own lands should be allowed for sites for taverns, 

4 That this convention disapproves the establishment of taverns 

in close proximitj to schools and places of religious worship. 

5 That boys going to school should be enrolled associate members 

of temperance societies. 

G That facilities for obtuning liquor should not be given at 
religious festivities and fairs. 

7 It is desirable that Temperance Societies should encourage the 
etitabllshmeot of Industrial fairs and Sports Clubs. 

b That members of Teropeiance Societies should not take part in 
fnnotions of Baddhlsts where liquor is served. 

9 That tavems in Buddhist vill^es should be closed on 
Wesak day. 

10 That Government should be asked to fix a luinmnm rate for 

country liquor. 

11 That the hours of sale of liquor should be reduced. 

12 That taverns and liquor shops at Anuradhapura, Poloncaruwa, 

Kandy. Maiyacgana, Wattarama, should be closed on 
Wesak day. 
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CDe €x=Cl)cra flnanaa mettepjja. 


The wojfk of the Bs-Thera Ananda Metteyja, directed, from 
beginniDg to ead, to the one aim of makiDg known in the West the 
teachings of Buddhism, is known to all readers of this Jonrnal. We 
know how, with that aim, he founded the Bnddhasasana Samagama, 
the International Society, in Eangoon; how, for years, he edited the 
beantifal Journal called isuddhiim, and pressed into its service literary 
skill and scholarship from all round the world t best of all we know him 
from his own remarkable and original writings on Buddhism itself. 
Some of us know that all this work was accomplished in spite of a 
struggle against chronic ill-healtb. His health at last growing worse, 
he was invited, some thiee yeaxa ago, by his sister, to come to her home 
in California, that climate being considered an extremely good one for 
asthma patients. In 1914 his doctors pronounced that he mnst, if his 
life were to be saved, leave the Burma climate at once, and his friends 
in Rangoon decided to send him away. But at that time ho could not 
be sent direct to California, foe his sister was in England ; so they sent 
him to England, that he might go thence to California with her. 
Accordingly he came, was taken in for a while by two members of the 
Liverpool Branch of The Boddhist Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
his ticket was taken on the »^teamer 'by which his sister was sailing, 
and his friends took him to the ship, where his sister met him. 
Then to the dismay of all, he was refused a paaeage by the ship's 
doctor on the ground that if he p,fcased hiui, he would inevitably be 
sent hack for reasons of health by the Iin migration Author) ties of the 
XTnited States. So his sister had to sail without him. 

In this emeigency, He wai taken in by a third member of the 
Liverpool Branch, a medical man, under whofje roof he still is, and who 
has given him, uot merely houniDg, but incessant medical care, for now 
two years. An attempt was made to get him through to America by 
means erf the United States Enbessy, but this was frustrated owing to 
the wav, his brother-in-law rejoining tire British Army, so that the 
home in California was broken np, while his sister came to stay with 
friends in England, and can no longer offer him a home. 

A eum of about !i80 had been raised In England for his passage 
money to California, and this (the portion paid to the steamship 
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company having bdan refunded) was cawfully need, as long as it wouli 
last, for his outgoing expeosee. Needlese to say, it has long sines beecb 
eshaueted. Eia health has. ia^spite of all &are, bees g»wtog gradually 
worse, especially the asthma, and he is now exceedingly weak. 
Attacks of asthma recur sow more than once In the day, are induced 
oven by crossing the room. This, incidentally, adds most heavily to- 
the expenses, foe the price of the only medicines that are of any use in. 
allaying these distressing attacks has gone up enormously owing to thv 
war. This generous medical friends has, up to the present time, nob. 
merely given housing and care, bat hae had to bear nearly the whole 
the OQtgoing expenses. It is impossible for this to continue, for the- 
claims of bis own large family of sons and daughters just going out iiih> 
life are as much as he can bear. 

Mrs. HI a OuQg, the former supporter of the ex-ihera when 
Baogoon, has, with her well-known generosity, offered £10 a year 
towards his maintenance. Much more, however, will be needed, o^ 
account of the high prices of the medicines aforesaid, and the present 
cost of living generally. And, if annual mvntenance is sot forthcomings 
then he will have to be placed in some institutioa supported by 
poblio charity, and It will be difficult to find an invitation, ,sav^ 
one which no one will like to contemplate. 

In any ^e, we appeal for a sum of money to imbarae the geuerottS' 
frigid who hae done so much. He ought not to-have to bv>r ezp^uer 
when he is already giving hou^ng and the coBstant care of a patieuk 
?tt he has already spent far more than he can properly a&rd. Towarde- 
this several f rieade have now cOatribated about «65, and another saeii^>er' 

o£ tke Idverpool Branch has given, in ^irae lostalments a snm of 4^9. 

/ 

To raise the remainder, about a&40, we appeal to the members eff* 
the Buddhist Society of Great Britain, and Xreladd, a aoniety whieh 
owes its existence to the movement which was started and long carried 
on by the ez-thera. We appeal to all, whether in West ot Bast, wh& 
take Ml interest in the movement for making known the Buddhi^ 
teachings in the West. And An^ly, we appeal to all who hava 
rimmeelvee profited by the as-tben’s own writmgs—writiuge that, 
agrees in such high degree his genros, eiecgy and devottoa. 

ContributicA should be mvked f' Fov the AsM. Fund’' sent 
S.A.G., id, Fenywem Eoad, Baric 4)ourl^ ^Londosv SW- t 

. xy.2, 

5«u4«e. . > ' V ' 
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Correspondence. 


D. 0. No. 383. 

HUZUE CUTCHEKY. 

Baroda, 2$th. Decem^tr, 1916. 

Sis, 

With reference to your latter of the 8th Ootohei 1916,1 writ© this 
’to say that His Highness the Maharaja G^ekwat .will he glad to give a 
donation of Ea. 50C0 towards the building fond of toe ViWae. This 
asnoaot may be used for the (jot»tracti(«i of one Vihara only or, if you 
should 90 desire, distributed over the three Vihatas. Iiaeed not say 
tt»t His Highness is greatly interested in the movement and has full 
gympathiee with the aims of the Society in resuscitating the ancient 
Buddhist Literature and Art. He deeirea to know if the Society would 
undertake to publish books on Buddhist Literature in Vernaculars like 
'Gnjrati and Marathi, and in that oaae he will be pleased to purchase a 
'certttn number of oopUs by way of encouragement.. 

On from you on both the points—• 

(1). Whether the donation of Bs. 6000 is to be spent on one 
Vihara or on all the three and (9) whether the Society is inclined to 
«ftdertake the publication of Buddhist Literature in Vernaculars of 
Bombay Presidency—I shall communicate to you His Highnees’a final 


Yours Faithfully 

{Signature) lUegibU 
t)ewan. 

Tiw •Getferal Secretary 

Mab^bodbi Society, 

. c'in ^ College Square, . , 


' M 
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neu)$ and Rotes. 


At d spedal meeting: of the Mabft Bodhi Society, Calcutta, the* 
following reeolntion was passed with regard to the great loss 
Obituary, the cause oi Buddhist research has sustained in the death oT 
the great scholar and indefatigable worker and esplorei of 
the once forbidden land of Tibet:— 

That this Society mourns the loss of the late Eai Bhadur Sarat 
Chandra Das, C. I. E. who had been a worker in the field of Baddhfst 
research for nearly a quarter of a century, and that fay his unpairalleled 
energy he had been the means of rescuing from c^liTima^ tbe priceleea. 
literary treasures of the Buddhist period, which, had ranaaiced buried in 
the forbidden archives of Lhasa for nearly eight Or nineoenturies wh» 
Bengal and Magadha were being ruled by the kings of the'great Baila 
Dynasty, and thanks to his literary labours the world had been able 
read t& print a few of the texts which he had brooght feom Tibet, and 
edited and publi^ed by him through the Buddhist Text Society, and 
ttiat the ^aha Bodhi Society gratefully remember the seruiceshe had 
rendered there to at the commencement of its labonzs at qaarter of 9^■ 
century ago and that Society places on record their deep 
appreciation of the services be had rendered for the cause of Buddbiaol 
and anthropological science. 


An mtereeting function came off op the Sr j iofi at the Paramo 
dhamma Oetlya Osieota! College, Batmalana,. 
ParamadhanuDa Cetiya Mt. Lavinla. The t»casion was the anoost 
Orieatal College. distribution of prises to the successfnl studenta 
both lay and clerical, The Hon’ble Mr. E. E. 
Ctubba presided «Qd ^ large and representative gathering was peeewt. 
The piiocipaU' r^rt containing nsaful information regarding < the* 
ooHege wae r«(3. The Pirivffta, it wys, wg® started seventy four yealrs. 
ago and ever since it has been one of the principal seats of Oriental 
learning. The late y«n’bl9 H. Sri Samaogala, Pandit B^wan- 
todawe, and late Ven'ble B Ohammalote were soaae.c^ tiie mo st 
distii^uished schokrs who had sMied tk ^ ' ¥hie show® that, 

the place is rich with aeeociatiooa ^ fitarary ^Itare.' j^e glad that 
the high standard of education ia^irted at this mstitution is »iU beiog. 
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maiataioed. ‘'There are at present forty studehts bota lay and 
derioal. The three langaagee PaJi Sanekcit and Sinhalese m all thetr 
branches, including philosophy and sciences, are taught here to the- 
highest standard.” 

At present the college is conducted by the principal, the Ven'ble 
Aruggoda Seelacanda, a scholar of high attainments assisted by the 
Bev: Soriyagoda SumangaU. an able scholar who combines a knowledge 
of English with his far deeper knowledge of Oriental langnages. 

After the distribution of prizes, speeches were made by theohainnanr 
Me. E. B. Denham, the Director of Education, Sir. Anton Bertram, tho 
Hon'ble Mr. P. Baroanathan and Mr. Donald Obeyeseketa. In the 
eonrse of his speech Sir. Anton Bertram delivered himself on the sabjeefe 
of Oriental stndiee as follows:—" I trust that when we come to get our 
UnWersifcy College there will be an adequate and dignified plaoe in the 
onrricnlnra not only for modern Uteratnre, but also the Uteratore of the 
past, I trust that it would be possible when that institution really 
comes into being for students to obtain degrees in oriental Ungnagea 
and literature not only by means of studies conducted in English but 
also studies conducted in their own languages,” 

This is of course really useful ad vice that those who are immediately 
connected with the establishment of the proposed University College- 
should do well to bear in mind. 


The Ceylon Social Service League, which made representationa 
to the Government with the view of getting the: 
Wesak Holiday in Jails. Wesak Day, a day most sacred to the Buddhists, 

declared a holiday for Buddhist prisoners, has 
^^aived an intimation from the Government to say that it Is “declared 
a non-working day in all the gaols in the Island." When the League 
first addressed the Government on the sabject the reply' received was 
not at all encouraging. All the public organs, both EngllA and 
^reroacnlai, denl|>red that the demand was jnst and fair, and was entitled 
to be more favourably conridered. The League backed by public 
opmion and undaunted by the official reply, persisted in representing the 
ffiftttot; and now ii ie gratifying to see that its efforts, on behalf of the- 
Buddhists in this oonasotion, are crowned with success. The Buddhists 
fe^ grateful to the Leagae cmd should render every possib^ 
rapport that it reqnh^ee £c« aod^mplishing the philanthropic objects 1^ 
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haB QQddrbaken. At the same time it be bonK in mind that the 

<3DTemmeat is always ready to redt^eti any genoiae giievaooe when 
properly represented. When we said in onr last teforenee that proper 
representatiose ehouJd be made to H.B. (he Governor Sir John Andersos, 
we had it dlelinctly in oar mind that His Escelleney wonid not fail 
to see the soundness of the reqaeaC, the more so as it was a request 
made on behalf of a large number of unfortnnatea sofFering in the J«L 
Now that he has given another instance of his faicness and sympathy by 
conceding (o our request let us not be unmindful of ouc (hanks due to 
our Govei'nor. 


A very pleasant function took place at the newly established 

Buddhist Girls’ College on Wednesday the 
Tbe Baddbist Oirl$* CeKege dlst instant when a large number of Bod* 

dblet ladies end gentlemen and other 
eympathiseru of the new instltotion gathered together at a Garden party 
held by the principal and the etaS. The gathering was exceptioodly 
large in spite of the bad weather which prevailed at the time. All who 
were present went away impressed with the excellent progress the college 
had* made during the short period of a month. The principal, 
MxBa. Banning, M.A.. Ph. D., explained that the college already had 
AT children on the roll and that namerons appllcatios and inquiries had 
been received from parents who were intending to send their children 
the beginning of the next term. This college already possesses one 
Hie most efficient and best qualified staffs in Colombo and the 
buildieg and the arraugemeot of the olass-roorss and their equipment 
liave been satisfactorily completed It is albo fortunate in having 
eecnted as its Art Teacher Kiss. Maacn who is the Secretary of'the 
^leylon Art Society. Altogether the Impression left in the minds 
of the visitors was that of an excellently conducted institution with a 
great future before it. 


'^e Eleventh anniversary of the death of Mudliyai Don GarctfM 

Hewavitarne was observed on the'19lfi 
The Iste Pm Cerolis Henviiarne inst. by an almsgiving to ^e Bhfkkhw 
Mudliyar. by his widow MallifeUr HewivHrfeOiie 

Lamuetani at her reei^oe^' AM 
Avenue, E£oIIapttiyti, and participation i& the mente ws^'Offeped to the 
Hluvtrtous dtik. Also awhe^e-crighi was hvH 
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vidyoday* PanrenA, Maligalfanda aod th® Chief High Priesb, Ven*bl^ 
M. Sci Nanisaara, preacshed hwna at night. Aa usual the ocoaaion waa 
observed with more than ordinary interest by the workmen and other 
employees ot Messrs. H. Don Carolis A Sons, who cherish with 
grateful remembrance the name of the late Mndliyat. They remember 
him as their benefactor who always treated them with uniform kindnesa 
and consideration. At Aloe Avenue where they were hospitaHy 
entertained by Hewavitarne Damaetani each workman was given 
a gift of. cloth by the firm as a mark of respect to their late 
worthy founder. 


We learn with feeliogs of unutterable sorrow that the Bx-Thera 
Anaoda Metteyya is greatly stricken down by the attacks 
An Appeal' of Asthma, a disease which had been undermining hie 
health from a very long time. We reproduce on another 
page an appeal made on his behalf in The Baddhist Review, Londom 
It tells the harrowing tale of his suffering and what kind of relief is 
Wmediately reqnired. 

When the Es*Thera first came to Ceylon, then a Buddhist monk,, 
everyone was etrnck with his calm and dignified personaUty. Hie 
thotongh grasp of the deepest problems of religion and his unparalleled 
ability to express them in lucid English commanded the respect oC 
many sohc^ia. fie ^ at once acknowledged to be a great Western 
scholar who possessed powers of comprehension to an uncommoB 
degree- His writings on Buddhism have already confirmed thsA 
reputation. How the Bx-Thera made the best use of bis knowledge* 
and other abilities is, though necssaarily bristly, given in the appeal 
-•ader reference. 

At present the Ex-Theca is not only suffering from the agonisag 
attacks of his illness but afso he ie nnable to pay for the bare neoeesarl® 
of UfA The apfesl h cce that commends itself to the generooty <ff 
e^y Buddhist and hardly a better opportunity for practical charity 
(DAna) will ever preset itself, We hope that one and all who read 
this will do their best by contributiog toy^ards the urgent and greatly 
.readied relief of tiaehigh-sooled Bx-Theta Ananda Metteyya—* 

' ponoM of Baddhist propaganda in the West. All contributions shonW 
be ttiatked For the A. M. Fund" and sent to B. A. H. 4d, PenywaHs 
'Bo^, Baris Court, London 8. W, , 
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•' Co ye, O Bbikkhus, and winder forth for the gab of the many, the welfare of the 
tnany. m compaasion for the worid, for the good, foe the gaio, for the welfare of god* and 
men. Proclaim, O Bhikkhus, the Doctrbe glorioue, preach ye a life of holinees, perfect 
and pure.”—Mflh4vagg’<j, Vinaya Pltaba, 

FOUWPSO BY THE AKAGASIKA H. OSASltA^ALA. 


»Di. W. BARCII. «»• ^ 


expositions 


By LlfiDl SADAW MAHATHEBA 
{TransUtied from the Pali hy BsMi M. Baiu;a and edited hy 
C. A. P. Rsys Davtps). 

Op GAXiaAL Gbnssis. 

Prom the standpoint of ultimate, or philosophic truth the order 
(or procedure, par^atti) iu the world of rational individuals (saita) is by 
way of causal genesis. Hence we state the law of that order in terms 
of the formula called Causal Genesis (literally “happening-becauee-of 
paiicca^namuppada)^ :—Because of ignorance, actions; because of 
actions, consciouaneSR; because of coosciousness, mind-and-body; because 
of mind-acd-body, the six sense-spheres (sense and objects); because of 
the six sense-spheres, contact; because of contact, feeling; because 
of feeling, craving; because of craving, clinging; because of clinging, 
becoming; because of becoming, biitb; because of birth, decay, death, 
sorrow, lamentation, pain, misery, and despair, This is the genetic 
process of the entire body of ill 

(1) Ignorance, nescience (aoiyd'. Let us here take the positive 
form, knowledge, first- Knowledge is cognising, knowing. Knowing 
whatf The knowable. What is the kuowable? Pacts (called truth). 


I ProTiounce ca as ch in church. The mnaUtion eondensei, or ezeiaca, here and 
ibere. and ia ac limes less a reprodoetbo than a digest.—Ed, 
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Whafe is truth. Of fact? That which holds good at alt times, and is a 
fact has come to be), which i5‘'fchhs,” which is aot “oot-thtia;' 
ie not otherwise and not 8eIf*ooatfadictory, is called Truth. How many 
aapecta (yirfAff) of truth are there ? There are four:—the Fact itself, 
its Cause, its Odssation, the Means to its Cessation. For example, in 
the Pour Ariyatj Truths concerning Suffering or II):—The Ariyan Fact 
of m, theAriyan Fact of the Cause (or Genesis) of III, of the Cessation 
of III, of the Means (or Path) leading to the Ceasation of lU. "Ariyan” 
truth here Is equivalent to ircmoTeobla (achili) truth.'' 

Now, what is the fact of III ? In the PAli we are told that the 

aggregates, or the six organs of sense ate synonymous with the f&ct 
of III.* But why should the raattei'-gioup be comprised under th&' 
Etiyan fact CFf III? Well, are not the factors of the body, even though 
the body be an angel's or a god's, subject eventually to birth, decay, 
death, sorrow, mourning, pdn, misery, and despair? Now this quality 
“subject to hirth” includes liability to re-birth in purgatory, or as a 
beast, or in such evil planes of life as those of Petas or Asurae, It 
includes the being involved again and again in passions, in wrong-doing, 
in d urease and iudrmi ties. Hence rebirth in any material shape ie a 
state o! perpetual peril and lability to suffering. 

The second Ariyan truth is described ae the Cause, or Organ of UL 
Here by the word ohgjn (sdnwdAyil'} is implied that which gives rise 
to, or develops III. What is that? Craving (tanhd, or unregenerate 
desire). Whoso does not put away such desires begets and fosters all 
tha ilia chars^terising the life of a tneotal and bodijy organism. 

The fact of the caseation of 111 is known as the third, Ariyan truth.. 
We oonoetve cessation as tvo'fold, namely, the cesoaticQ of what haa 
already arisen, and the oeaeation of what has not yet arrsen. When we 
include under cessation the cessation of cravings not yet actoal, we are 
resJly referring to Uls that are not yet felt, since cravings are their 
oausa or root. Hence the task of making to. cease is immediately 
eoDcetoed with cravii^s, not with suffering. And by oessatkm we mean 
sot temporary removal, but final QO&*rea.ippasLraDce. Of two men whd, 
eaoh cut down a poisonous tree, only he who cute away the root ensures 
the impwibility of cegrow^. 

j Ko etfooJcjy u here intended. Tt U linply a wetbod oi videitt 
«x«gects«*—Edr 
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In the fourth Ariyan truth, agwn, the means or coarse referred to 
tB in reality the Path leading to the cesaatioD of Craving, and thus of 
III; of those ills, namely, associated, ae we saw, with mental and bodily 
organic life. Doctrinally, the Path generally denotes the Noble 
Bight-fold Path which consists of Bight View, Right BesoWe, Right- 
Speech, Right Action, Bight Livelihood, Bight Effort, Bight Contem¬ 
plation, and Right Concentration. 

These fall Into three groups: insight, concentrafcive practice, and 
moral conduct. Under insight come Right View and Right Resolpe; 
in the moral group are Bight Speech, Bight Action, and Bight 
Livelihood; and in the concentration-group are Eight Effort, Bight 
Contemplation, and Bight Concentration. 

It is worthy of note that by the Path we understand, from another 
point of view, the carrying out of the act of comprehension (pannnd). 
The work of comprehension is thiee-fold, namely, penetrating insight 
into the nature of reality and laws of things; investigating oompieheasion 
of the three characteristic marks of phenomena; and the comptehonsion 
which abandons hallucinations attaching to things of temporal sequence 
thus inquired into. More strictly, the term Path is taken to signify th& 
folleat exercise of the last-named work of comprehension. For it is 
through work of comprehension that we get rid, fifst, of belief in a soul; 
secondly, of inherent craving for sensnous pleastuea; and thirdly, of 
inherent craving for rebirth. 

Here it should be noted that, in stead of a oegative name, such as 
Oeasatfon of III, we might give a possitive name, such as Attainment of 
Happiness, to the third Ariyan truth. Happiness is of two kinds, to* 
wit, plea,sare ns experienced by the gods and average men, and the 
Wiseful tranquillity reached only by those who follow the Ariyac i^tb- 
^Pleasure is the experience of those who are victims to craving, while 
* experience of blissful tranquillity ie only for those who are masters 
of knowledge, This realm of blies we call Nibbina, whete Wse 
nutriment for craving ie wanting. 

To sunt up I Elnowledge is the act of knowing, the knowing whaA 
ought to be known, t.e., the four Ariyan truthR. If this be so, and if 
^noxance be rightly understood as the opposite of knowledge, then Ik 
Deeeesarily follows that Ignorance ia the act of not knowing what cugbk 
iot>e known «,s., the four immutable Ariyan truths. 

($)■ ActiocB These are the plaimmgs, the actzvitnee, 

the‘'^ttftioga-togel^er," m virtue of which living beings acqpmptisK 

.25533 
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^m^bbisg^ to wit, thskt of which the moral oossequecoe is either goo& 
or evil, meritorions or the contrary, attaches bo this life or has bearing 
upon the life that is to follow upon the preaeot one. la oar phraseolc^y, 
we take ^ankkdrd. to signify all those actions by way of deed, speech, 
and thoagbt, which determine the modes of our esisbence now or in 
time to come ot both at present and in future. Actions so conceived 
fall into thi^ee grades lor kinds)—-the demeritorious, the meritorious, 
and those of an unoecillating nature (dn&\ja). Of tbeee, demeritorioua 
actions are bad deeds, words and thoughts; meritorious actions are good 
deeds, words and thoughts belonging to the kAma planes of Ufe;^ the 
third kind are acte of the mind, involving merit, done in the riipa planes 
of life,’ and good acts of the tnind done in the on^^a planes of life.*' 
Bat how is it that because of ignorance, actions come to pass ? " They 
who do not understand, do not know the four Ariyan truths; for them 
the three types of hallucinations as to their mind and body, thus 
conditioned by Iguorance, come Into existence. The balluolnatione in 
their development form what we call craving-materials, and these 
materials in their development form the modes of our existence now or 
in time to come. It is thus that because of ignorance, actions come 
to pass.* 

(.8) Consciousness (ewmdjui). This is our term for knowing 
(i.i., coming to know) in a variety of ways. It includes awareness or 
cognition through sense and cognition through work of mind. For 
example, we cogoiso objects by way of sight; sounds by way of hearing;; 
odours by way of smell; sapids by way of taste; the tangibles by way at 
touch; and the cognisables by way of thought. Accordingly w© 
diatingaish cognition into six modes—visual,, auditory, olfactory... 
guetatocy, tactile, and mind cognition. 

VUaal cogoition is the mode in which the process of cossciousness 
takes place in connection with) the eye, etc. By mind-cognition w© 
understand the mod© in which the process of conscioasnesB takes placo- 
in coonectk«n with thoughts (as distinguished from sense perception). 



f life fron put^ory up to the lower heaveni. 
t Li^ Iq the higbernaterialbeav«Q» (Brahma-world. elo.)’ 

3 Ufa »a purely maMal heaven*. See Compendium of Philosophy, 8i. n. 2 ij8 f.—^ 

4 '* Cmus to put" >e aot la the cazt here or ahuve, The reader bate botcd 
{onnola «f Cuual £eoe«ii «l Che heedA^f this aectioa is a seriee oot of ^opoeltk^ua hue pi 
correlated termti} tecaaae-of-jfpQfaQce ac^u," etc,—Ed. 
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A^Id, cognition is distingiaisbsd into two kinds, according as it 
leads to moral or immoral resales. 

Oar main question is, How is it that because of actions conaoionsnese 
comes to be? It is worth noting that in this case, actions are bnt a 
name for the element of rolition {okttdnd dhdbi) given in a process of 
conacioneness. The term consciousness, (oo, is used in a limited sense 
for what is called resultant rebirth-consciousness (i.s.. cosscioussess is a 
newly-conceived embryo). Hence the expression “Becaose of actions 
consciousness" signifies that the rebirth-consciousness resulti, or 
emerges from the volitional effort in the previous birth. 

It may be asked, How is It possible that, the action done in the 
previous birth ceasing to be, the rebirth'Consciousness should now 
emerge from it? Here weought toclearup theaiobignity that attaches 
to the expression “ceasing to be." In accordance with our conception 
cessation implies the completion of an act. There ace three stages— 
the will to act kafn-mn-Ghetan^, the impulse and vim of the act 
(kamna-vega, kammdnubkdva}. and the resultant state vtp&ka-bkava^, 
liet us take an illustration. 

Suppose a man were to sow a mango-seed. He does so with a view 
to obtuQ man go‘fruits. Obviously, then, his action Is purposive. The 
seed thus sown engenders a mango tree. But nobody cau say until the 
tree bears fruits whether the seed was sound or not. In the course of 
time the tree beats fruits. It is then, and only then we judge, that 
what was SO far merely potential in the seed, is now actuahsed lo. the 
fruits. Between the potential and the actual or reenltimt thcie is the 
intermediate process, the stimulation and development of the potential 
into a liviog force, represented in this illostvatlon by the growth of the 
mango-tree. On this we are entitled to say that the aeed contained 
Ib some mytterions way both the end to be realised and the active 
pcouess that is essential to it. Thns if we say that the seed ceases to be 
in engendering the tree, we mean tbei^eby only that it liaa developed 
into a living force, bo aB to reach its end. 

Now we conceive volition to be the germ of rebirth, a motive force 
in onr conscious activity which brings rebirth-conscionsness into play. 
Onf ttoderlyfng postulate is that fruition marks the cessaiioB or 
oompietion of an act of volition. The Blessed One, too, declared to the 
effect; “ I declare, bhlkkhns, that no voluntary actions reach a 
tercnlBatioa without making the accumulated fruite and results to be 
‘ felt " UtkguUaror-Nik., v., 2^}. 
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(4) Name-and-Fotm (nama-Hpa). 

Name is that which bends towards {namatCi objects and Form Is ’ 
that which undergoes cbaage (n^pai^. is transformed as oonditioos*; 
▼ary, TTnder name are gronped sensations, perceptions and mental 
properties. Form locindes matter and materia! qualities.* Because- 
of consciousness, name and forro”:—by this we mean that rebirth- 
consciouanese is the seed or piinciple of change as to name and fcfrm. ^ 
In the series of canaal genesis, name and form denote no more than * 
mind and body in a dersloping man. We must note that i-upa'. 
(rendered here loosely as form) denotes also a living body, an oi^aoisxs 
capable of development from a seed or germ into a living, thinkiog ’ 
individual. 


(5) The six sense-spheres (salayaianani). 

The term ayatam (“ going to”) is applied to the six organa of sense 
because they serve as places (jAomrnj) in a living body, where ax 
external objects, coming from this or that source, strike (produce- 
stimulus, 1 and thereby set up or occasion (t.c., bring into plsy)^ 
pcessntative fnnctioos {aratnmana-kiaeani), and where the mind and ' 
mental properties, with their sis inward-turning doors, coming from 
this or that seat or basis, set up receptive, or “ object-seizing ” functions . 
(attmrrvirui-gahdnakieeaui). The six sense-spheres are the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue, the body, and the mind. Here the sphere 
of the eye denotes the aensitivc materia I quality of the organ of sight r 
ear denotes the eensifelvo material quality of the organ of bearing; noa&* 
that of the organ of smell ;tODgue that of the organ of taste; body that 
of the organ of touch; and ruind denotes the organic coneciouroeeB. 
(dfeMwnp’o-ciffciffl). 


The six sense-spheres are termed also the six sense-doors, or gates, 
beoaoM they serve as ao many sensitive media, through which the sis 
external sense-objecte and the sis internal thought-processes 
ritani), entering asid leaving the six doors, mix as objects Md, 5ut^*scfc8- 
i’fUaya-visayi^hhaveiui), “door” meaning sensitive medium, and nob 
|iliy wal' aperture. 


-.1 


Of theee, the organic oonsciousness, being radiant as a pure diamond, 
is not merely a sensitive medium. As it wae said : Radiant, indeed, U 
coneolotreneas, 0 bhikkhns.^'* 


» Rveot afad-and-bodj is tie better reoder^Bg fw most porposi*,—fid. 

3 ARfatttra-?iitaya, p. i«. • ‘ 
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In the Cftse of molature*sprung and congenital beings, the eense- 
apheree are rather dnll, but in the case of beings of "apparitional birth,” 
they are of a divine nature ••-shining and burning. . . . 

But how is It that “ because of name and form the six senae-sphereg ” 
come to be? The answer is to be found in the laws of embryologlcal 
growth. In viviparous beings the senses and sense'Organs develop, as 
the embryo developea in the womb. The specific senses and sense-organs 
develop at varfons stages throngh which the embryo passes.^ 

( 6 ) Contact (phcusa). 

Contact is the act of touching. Consciousness cognises each 
several object. But contact must be distinguished from snch a sense- 
cognition, For contact implies that “concussion " which alone brings 
the functional activity of the sense into play. As commonly understood, 
contact may be a mere physical collision or juxtaposition of two things. 
But in MidkamTTta (or philosophy) tonching denotes only stimains 
(fanffhatiana). Otherwise all material things would be called tangible 
objects. But the force of the term “stimulua” is that there must be union, 
meeting, acting together of all things connected with the stimulation. 
It is by reaeon of this acting together that variouv sense-operations take 
place. ... In the Pill we are told: “Due to contact, and conditioned 
by oontact, feeling, perception, and active complexes are manifested” 
iS^rmi/utta-Nikai/a, iii-, 101 f.). 

Oontact is regarded also as one among the four kinds of ontritiou. 
Taken in this sense, oontact is of six kinds: visual, auditory, olfactory, 
^statory, tactile, and mental. 

But how is it that because of the six sense-spheres contact oocnee 
to be? ^ 

/ In the Pili we read: “ Because of the eye Morgan of vision^ visoal 
<k^hon arises with regard to visible objects. The conjnncture d 
these three is contact. The same holds true of the other spemal 
senses,*'* This means that, based apou the aenee-organ, and depending 
<Ki the sense-impreseion (nimitiam), sense-apprehen^on comes to pass. 
If so, the intensity of impreesion, in the case of each special sense, 
the Biimulns. 

X 'ttt frufletor faac cut flu$ cecUoa, for Um reuoDs gtv» prvnoeSly. Tbe entSnt 
fiStiifnii eo the recount of embryologicel growth given in the Coiny, oo Koihttvattha, 

h. <($ee Points of Controversy, 283 f.]—Bd. 

3 See Megl^ttH^Nikaya, h, iti C. . 
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(7) Sensation, FeeliDg (tedand). Vedand meanfl experiencing: 
the enjoying of the essential property (fit.; taste, rasa) manifested in 
the object by tbe oontact-itimnlus. That essential property is either 
pleasant and agreeable, or no pleasant and disagreeable. Farther, 
regarded in this aspect, vedand is distingnished into six kinds, corres- 
pondiog to tbe six-fold contact, that bom of auditory contact, etc. 

Vedand is also applied to feeling, distinguished into these three 
types: joy, grief, and hedonic indifference. According to yet another, 
classification, n£<fand is five-fold: pleasure, pain, joy, depiession, and 
iodifTerence. We hear also of these three kinds of experience: Infernal 
(or infra-human), human, and celestial or divine (super-ham an). The 
lowest form of infra-human experience (such as that of hellish beings) 
is one of unmitigated miseiy. Average human experience is of a mixed 
character, while the highest form of divine experience is ope of absolnte 
bliss. But the difference is that of degree. . . . We have now seen' 
that the phrase: “becaase of contact, feeliug,'" means: contact or 
stimulus is the uecessaty antecedent of feeling. 

(S» Graving {ianhd}. This implies hankering, thirsting always 
after things one does not posseea, Craving, so regarded, involves, 
aaturally worrying and pondering over things. For instance, a pnau 
thus broods over the past: 'The things 1 had before, 1 now, alas! have 
not!” He calculates thus about the future: ''Should this happen ia 
time to come, it wonld be for my welfare ! " He may worry as well 
over the present: The things 1 have now, T shall not afterwards 
5>bt^ 1 " 

Craving is six-fold—for sight, for sound, for smell, for taste, fof 
tench, and for things cognisable or iutelJeetual (dhamma's). . In the 
$atipa(rhibna-Sutta we read ; “ Bight is (locked upon) in this world as 
pleaeeot and agreeable. If Craving arises,'itr arises in seeiog and settles 
^re. And so, too, with regard to oTund, smell, taste, touch, and 
oegnteable objects." ^ 

Because of feeling, craving comes to be. This means tiiat feeing' 

aenee-experience^ is the neceseary ant^denfc of craving. ' '' 

(9> Grasping (Mpdddna), This means adopting, laying a fir 50 
hold cn. Negatively, it implies the inability to shake off a thing, evw 
'■aftaiT. penancing gre^ pain due to It, apd perc^ving ite masy evil 

C . ^ 'w 

I iL, (cf. Oi«tc«C4Via. u''. - c • 
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coDBequ^oces, Grftspiog, so eoQceived, is said to be foar-fold : eeneoality 
(A;d«na), dogmatism (or, orthodoxy, ditthi), belief in works end rite« 
(silahLata), end the belief m eoul attavdda). Of these, sensnality 
denotes an intensified form of craving for all pleasant, agreeable, and 
sensuous things. 

By dogmatism is to be understood tliat orthodoxy which leads a 
pei'SOD to think: *' This alone is trne, and e^verything else le false.'* 

By belief in works and rites is meant the hxcd view, that a man ia 
able to purify himself, to free himself from pain by means of extercal, 
outward rules, or by means of self-mortification, self-torture, instead of 
religious meditation and philosophie contemplation. 

The belief in soul is described as the theory of animism, as the 
doctrine of a permanent ego, or the postnlate of Being {sakkdyaditthi}. 
He who is in the grip of this view, considers this ever-changing world 
in the light of a permaoent substratum or unchangeable essence (sara). 

Kow "becansc of craving, grasping comes to be" means Chat in our 
system craving is regarded as the necessary antecedent of sensuality* 
dc^matism, belief in works and rites, and belief in soiil. 

(10) Bxistence {bhava). By this we \mderstand becoming, 
et the attainment of individuality self-ness, aitahhava). Existence 
is c^HTUeived by us under two aspects'—(a) action, (f^) result, (a) The 
octive sde of existence is for ns the life of action {kaynmahhava), the 
pneeent life in whidi a mut performs various actions by way of thought, 
speech and deed, moral add immoral, pious, spiritaal and intellectual, 
deterEOining thereby his character (sankhara), or shaping the nature of 
his fature existence (upapatti-bhaiM) Thus the term ‘'action'* 
includes, first, the ten immcrsl actions:—the killing of living 
beings, the taking of what is not given {<.«., not ones own), inchastity, 
jkiaehood. slander, harsh language, idle talk, greed, hate, and erroneous 
views. Secondly, the ten moral actions:—abstinence from killing, 
from thieving, from inchastity, lying, calumny, h&jah language, and-klle 
talk, absence of groed, absence of hate, and right views. And thirdly, 
&e points of pions 'liberality (da/uz), conduct 

fsfteX hontemplatioD civility, hospitality, the giving of what 

bas been won (distribution of merits appreciation anatnodana), and 
o cttf serton of erroneous views of others. 

In jadging each immoral action, we eonsidec thei^e font " fields of 
Earma**:—^1> as one's own act, ^2) as instigating another, (8) ae 
<caisenting ito another's ins^gation, and ) as commending ^e act. 
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In like manner, we jodga each moral action, according (I) it is 
one's own act, or as (2) one inspires another to do it, oi as (3) one 
consents to another's instigation, or (4) one commends the act. 

Again, moral actions are distinguished as (1) worldly {vattanisiitc^y^ 
and (2) on worldly (vivatianiisita). Worldly moral acfejons are those 
which are done with the object of bringing fame and reputation in this 
life, and of seccring high rank ,and fortune in the life beyond. And 
those which are unworldly denote these moral actions which are done 
with the desire that they may lead to the extinction of craving in 
future, and not with the object of bringing fame and repntaticn in this 
life, or of securing high rank and fortune in the life beyond. This last- 
mentioned type of moral actions is farther distinguished as (1) those 
which Sire preliminary iparavUpakkhi^jc), and (2) those which are 
perfective (h^iipakkiijo'), 

(b) Existence as [resultant] rebirths These are 

said to be nine-fold (including two systems of classlhcatios). According 
to the first system of classification the lowest in the scale ate rebirths 
in the worlds of sentience (kama-bhava) ; the next higher are rebirths 
in the heavens of form (rupahJuiva) ; those higher still are rebirths in 
the formless heavens (arupabhava); yet above these are pboed the 
heavens called conscious (;an>u), the unconscious (oesani), and the 
neither*conscious*nor-uncoDscious (j^enosannt-naeanni). According to 
the second system of classification, these six grades of existence are 
divided into three;—those endowed with one “mode” (ekavokara^ 
those endowed with fouc modes (patu vckara), and those with five 
(^panca-vokara). Here those with five modes include the sentient and 
corporeal beings, endowed with five aggregates; those with four denote 
those unoosoioos beings wbo are endowed with four aggregates; and 
those with one denote the unconscious beings who are endowed with 
one aggregate. . . . 

Bat how does existence (rebirth) come to be ‘^becansc of 
grasping ” 

Those average or worldly persons, who have not put away the four 
forms of grasping or clinging, by the right means or Path, indulge of 
each of the four forms in their deeds, words and thoughts. All their 
activities are in one way or another promoted by their clinging to 


i Lit: eepsndeni ot> the Round (i.e,, of rebirth, of lives)—Ed. 
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secsDous desiiefl, &o opiaious, to the of habite and rites, to tbeit 

belief IQ a soul. Activities thus accompanied by clingiog inevitably 
bring about, at death, some form of rebirth, some re-inatatement of 
kluindJuis, or constituent aggregates. 

(11) Birth Oa^0« This expression is applied to the generation of 

beiugs, to Che manifestation of Sionkharas, that is to say, the appeariinoe 
as individuals of wbaC the nine above-named modes of existence are 
potentially. Sentient existence is divided into these four types of 
beings.-^a) the oviparous e.g., birds ;(fi) the viviparous, e.y., men, cows, 
buffaloes, etc.; (c) the moisture-sprnng, tf.p., fish, worms, etc.: and 
(d) opapatika birth (apparitional, without physical generation). All the 
gods of the six and all the infernal beings are said to be 

of the last kind. In the Developing period,^ men were thns born, and 
so, too, were .animal6, spirits, and earthly gods. Subsequently men 
appear to have been viviparous, and even oviparous and moistnre-sprnng. 
The same bolds true of animals in general. AH corporeal and incorporeal 
Brahmans are of apparitional birth. 

But how does birth come to be “because of Becoming"? In this 
way:' the life of action determines the type of futore existence, and that 
type of existence becomes manifest by way of birth. 

(12) Decay aad Death (;V3»v2-»Kimwa), (a) Decay. Correspon¬ 

ding to the nine grades of existence, referred to above, decay is said to 
be nine-fold. Bat it is considered also under these two heads—mental 
i^nta-jara) and physical (rfipa-yarn). Each of these two binds of 
decay is further distinguished into that which is momentary iJehanikd) 
and latent apakaid, and that which is prolonged (j^antati) and patent 
(ptakaiti . Tho latent is to b« known (inferred) from the patent. For 
were there no momentary change, there would be, a fortiori, no change 
of a more prolonged dnintjon. 

But how does the fact of prolonged mental decay u.e., change, 
parivaiiand) become evident (or IntelligibleV^' It becomes evident 
through the occoAion of sensation in the body, pleasing or painful; 
through feelings of joy or grief In the mind ; through the perception of 
sight, sound, etc.; through such higher functions of the mind as 
reflectinn, discursive judgiuent, etc.; oq througli such functions of the 
nnderstanding as (cognitive or intnitivo) insight, hearing, etc. Here 


I See Expositions, ir. 
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the meaniog of the expreasion sanhanti, ‘‘paaeon,” is that the o!d 
Ktisam (o! oonsciousuess) dfeappe&re, bod a oew tiream makes its 
appearaocd. But without a prioii admittiog decay (panhani), it h 
impcssible to conceire such a disappearance. Besides, one must admit, 
the mind changes very guiokly. The Master said: “1 do not see, 
hhikkhus, a single tldog so gniokly changeable as mind. And it is oot 
easy to find an analogue for this quickly changing mind.'’’ Obviously, 
by the expi’essioQ quickly changeable,” io the quoted passage, is roeaDt 
the passing ou of the fiow of consciousness. Thus the quick change of 
the mind being realised, we are the better able to conceive its decay 
and death. 

But how does the fact of coctionons physical change beoonae 
intelligibieV It becomes intelligible thioagh bodily movemento. For 
instance, in the time of walking, when the fleet step has been taken, 
then we can take the second step. And it becomes evident from all 
natural changes, such as the seasons of the year, the months, the 
fortnights, the Digbl;s and days, and the great puriods. 

(a) Beath. Corresponding to the nine grades of ezisteoce, tbia is 
also said to be nine-fold. Beath is distinguished again into these four 
kinds: that which is due to the expiration of the term of life; that which 
results from the extinction of karma; that which results from both of 
these two causes; and prematnee death. Premature death may be due 
either to the action of past life, or to that of present life; either 
to the drifting result of action, or to the overflowing res alt of 
action.* 

It may be asked, why these three—birth, decay and death—are 
included among the factors of the Causal Genesis? They ate no other 
than the three characteristics of compound things- Are they not, 
therefore, of slight importance, of slight consequence? No, we must 
not speak thus. Poi* of all phenomena of life, these three are of the 
greatest importance, of the greatest consequence. For these supply the 
necessity for the advent of Buddhsi. lathe worlds of our Master: 
" If these three factors did not exist in the world, no Buddha would 
have been born. But because these exists, Buddhas ore born.” That 
is to say, it is In anderatanding, penetrating inV; the root-causes of 
birth, decay and death that the knowledge and mission of the Bnddhas 
consist. 


l Sanyotta Nikaya, ii., 9$. 
3 Sec !I. 
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The Master himself declared: ' Those recluses and Brahmans who 
do not know the caueal genesis of decay and death, do not know what 
the ce«stitiioQ of decay and death la. It is impossible that they, 
overcoming decay and death, will ve.anain [Cor ever tho same].’’ 

Thus it is evident that our whole conception of the CAiisal genisis 
(^aticca aamtppada), or the causal order (dhamma^tiyamv)'^ has this 
end in view: to understand, to penetrate the cause of birth, decay and 
death. The knowleVIge of a learned, Atiyan disciple who has gained 
an insight into the iaw of causal geuesis is self-evident (aptf/'a*pnccapn); 
“There being ignorance, there ia karma; there being karma, there is 
rebirth-consciousnefto; . . . there being birth, there are decay uod 
death. Where ignorance is noc, there kanua is nt>t; where kaiiua is 
not. there rebirth-coQsieion8nes.s is not: . . . \vh<'ce birth is not, here 
decay and death are not.” 

Id condusiou. this eausal genesis, this causal order is the basis, the 
fundamental conception of onr system, the penoti ating wisdom of the 
Atiyans It is the Norm which serves as the door of Xibbana, the gate 
of “the Ambrosial." That is to say. it is the path which leads to the 
abandonment of all views of individnality, all theories of soul, all forma 
of dc^matism and all kinds of craving, 

Uuddhii't Hephw. 


1 Samyutta’fiikeya, ib, 46. 

a On dhammA a$ meaning “ effeei," cf, PtAnU of Controverso, p, 33?. 
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6ducation )n iinctent Ceplon. 

By I>. C. Banasinha Esq., Principal, Maha-Bodhi ColUqs, Colombo. 


In the histocical section cf the Colombo Museum, facing the stone 
lion which once performed a pronder service than satisfying the 
cntiosifey of the gazing public, ia an exact model of an eSigy tepiesenting 
a human giant in the act of reading an ola leaf book. Its prototype 
howD out of solid rock stands at the head of Topawewa in the district of 
Tamankadnwa. Before it lies a series of ruins which had lain burled lu 
virgin forest for hundreds of years until modem archaeologv brought 
them to light. They are no other than the remains of the famous 
tlniversity of Polonnarnwa and the statue is that of the mighty 
monarch Parakramabahn who wielded the destinies of the Sinhalese 
race eight hundred years ago. 

His reign was one of the most important in the annals of our 
country; verily it was the climax of the golden age of liaoka, His 
glorious conquests at home and abroad, his tanks, canals and other 
stupendous works of public ntilty, and his great and lasting reforms 
have earned for him the proud epithet “the Great." Fain would we 
dilate upon his persfjoa] bravery, when he turned a defeat into a victory 
by boldly rushing into the niidst of the foe armed with only a Sinhalese 
sword, his public spirit exhibited in the series of connected reservoirs 
called “the Sea of Pai'akvama" and his chivalry whan he sent an 
armada to pnniah the people of the continent for daring to insnll the 
Sinhalese who lived thew, but the time and space at cur disposal do cot 
peemit ns to do even meagre justice to such manifold actvities. Hence 
iA IS our puqiose Co touch upon only one aspect of it, that dealing with 
edneatiou. 

It was a subject to which he paid great attention; he loved it 
intensely. His god was education, and he devoutly worshipped at the 
temple of learning. He dedicated many a temple to other divinities, 
remains of which in a fine state of preservation are to be seen to-day in 
the ruined city of Polonnamwa; bnt he caused no statue of his to be- 
placed near them. Those of other Kings and Princes with all the 
paraphernalia of I'oyaJty would very well do for them. His should 
stand before the place he loved so well, “Let my statue stand here’* 
said he “That the future kings of Lanka may know how lightly I earfr 
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for the fame acqaii'ed in other fields and what importance I lay on the 
ednoation of my people.” It still atande there. It has neither a crown 
nor a jewelled cloak. It is in the simple garb of the people at the time 
with only a hat to protect the head. It holds the charter which 
incorporated the university of Polonnavuwa and endowed it with 
extensive tracts of land. It stands there an enigma to those who cannot 
understand ns. It exhorts ne to be simple in our habits but elaborate 
in our mental and moral sequisitionB. “Therein” it says, “Lies the 
secret of national success,” Long may it stand there to remind us cC 
our physical and Intellectnal degeneration! Long may his spirit 
guide those, in whose hands lies the responsible task of educating 
the people. 

Parakarama himself was a man of great learning. When he visited 
Anuradhapura to repair and renovato the works of his predecessors, the 
monks at the Mahavlbara and the Abhayagiri Schools addreseed hint 
in Fail and Sanskirit to whom he freely replied in the same languages. 
He was so mneh struck with the learning displayed in the Colleges 
there while producing a miniature Anuradhapura in liia new capital, h$ 
made arrangements to surpass the former in education. Materials for 
this were already present and it required only his master mind to 
combine into a systematic organization. 

In every village there existed a pimsala which was also an 
elementary school, where the village children were taught reading and 
writing rudiments of arithmetic and medicine and sometimes a langnage 
or two. The primary object of ponsala education was formation of 
character, while every child received a professional training at home. 
A facinet's son after school would help his father in the field, while the 
young soldier would learn the use of the bow and the arrow. This did 
not prevent the farmer from becoming a soldier or vice versa. It was 
left to the option of the patties concerned, the state only requiring 
every citizen to do some useful work. No obstacles were placed in the 
way of the villager desiring a higher education ; on tho conti'ary he was 
encouraged by all possible means to do so. Needy seekers after 
knowledge found in the order of monks a free field; thus indigence 
never stood in the way of culture. Neither was hidden geoios allowed 
to lie unfolded. The monk was a person who exercised a paternal care 
over bis pupils. His keen eye always detected it in time to guide it to 
a higher destiny. State aid was never wanting io the matter of 
education, for the government realised the fact that a cnltured race wa£ 
always amenable to jnst control. 
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If edacabion mean the fittmg of the individual to the community, 
then sntely these men of the middle agei icuat have received an ideal 
edncation. There were no morderers, thieves, perjurers or drunkards 
to be a burden to the state and n pest to the community. There v ere 
no Jaw courts or police barracks. The ciders met, not to discuss crime 
hut to arrange for the payment of taxes. Tunths left thopansala school 
fully prep.xred to the life they had to lead .xs useful and loyal citizens 
and sincere Buddhists. 

Every town possessed a Pirivana. It was the training ground for 
the University. Every aspiraut to university honouis had to undergo 
a course of training in one of them, Ali the arts and sciencee, religion 
and ethics were represented there. Manual ironing formed a part of 
the curriculum for lay scholars in these institotions. All the high dees 
workshops in the towns were adliiated to them and every lay aoholar 
was compelled to attend one of them and learn a trade. These colleges, 
scattered throughout the Island disseiuinatlDg knowledge irreapective 
of caste or class, gave character to the nation. To the people on the 
continents, this liberal education of tho masses proved most intei'esting. 
It was a most Imposing spectacle which served them as a model. 

Above the Pansala and the Pi riven a stood the great univemity, 
the pride of Lanka. The magnilicence of the buildings that covered a 
number of acres not only testified to the lounificeoce of the paternal 
ruler but also served as an index to the thomughness of the work done 
inside. Their vemaios tell us but slightly the extent of the stately 
edifices in which congregated the flower of the Sinhalese youth. Here 
every branch of knowledge was specialised, the ]‘)harma and the Vedas, 
the Sciences and arts sixty four in noiuber known to the ancients, and 
the Eastern languages, all were ti’eated in separate departments by 
professors whose lifelong study consisted of them 

I 

Here a young rhetorician declaimed on the soul theory before his 
fellow scholars and tutors; there a vising general discussed tactics with 
his professor, The intricacies of Abhidharma were sifted and solved by 
young monks who aspired to eminent positions in the order, and future 
architects and engineers vied with one another in designing and 
developing plana of canals and towns. Parskrama often graced these 
displays of leamiog in person and took an active part in them. On one 
occaatoD, it is said, that while arguing with a promising logician, he 
was so hopelessly involved in a dilemma that be had to acknowledge 
the skill of his young opponent amidst applause in which he hirneelf 
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joined. Thoa the woi'k of Che university of Polonnaruwa went on 
smoothly awakening io every Sinhalese a filial veneration to the 
orgauzations which made him a worthy member of a highly enlightened 
race and kindled in him the firee of patiiotic regard to the conotry 
which gave him such benefits. 

The whole system of education was under the control of a minister 
who was directly responsible to the Eicg. His undivided attention, 
was indispensable for the proper discharge of hia duties; hence he had 
no time to spat^e for the solution of stray problems. His whole aim 
was to improve the education and all hie RCtivities were solely directed 
to this end. His changes'were always characterized by pure motives. 
They were before coming into opsi'ation invariably submitted to heads 
of Pirivonas and others who took an interest in education, and their 
onticisms invited and acted upon. 

Increase of crime was attributed to Ignoi’ance, hence the minister 
whose duty was to eliminate it was held answerable for tbe morality of 
the public. Lawlessness and sometimes poverty and diseaoe in a 
particular district resulted in this ministeY being called upon to explain. 
This was sometimes followed by a royal inquiry. 

This great office was usually held by the leading scholars of tbe 
age who took a personal interest in edneation. Those who were not 
specially trained to impart knowledge and bad no interest in the race 
were not allowed to be in charge of the Pansala or the Pirivena. Thus 
the Pausala, the Pirivena, the University, the Minister, tbe Hing, the 
Monks and the leained public all united to carry on the noble work of 
uplifting the race, and the result is written in numberless tanks 
scatter^ throughout the Island, the colossal dams that turned livers 
into inland seas, admirable aquedocts tbat connected them into an 
irrigation system, huge religious structures, magoificent palaces of 
many storeys, splendid roads and vast cities, nay in blood on the fields 
of Aram ana aud Ghola, of Balana and Gannornwa. They enjoyed all 
the blessings of the liberal institutions of their day and left behind 
indelible records of th^r activities. This lovely land which yields 
TOUoteously to the bauds of industry, wbicli nursed our fathers is still 
omrs. However beautiful it is, what is it to oiviliaed man, without 
knowledge, without religious culture. We can still gain these. We 
have bnt to stretch our hands and they are ours. 

Our anoestore admonish ua to walk in the paths they have trodden, 
to adjost ourselves to our euvii-onmect and to make ourselves 
iotellectnally, socially, morally and industrially efficient. Standing on 
tbe deserted mins of the great University of Polonnavuwa, before the 
figure of Parakrama, we heai tbe spirits whisper. " In religion, 
in the cultivation of simple habits, and in tbe acquirement of 
boundless knowledge lies your future success.” Truer words no man 
can say. 
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WHi^T 18 BUDDHISM V 


Tbou^U Buddbisiu is uow faiiiy well‘known among at least a 
ceirtain section of the educated people in the Buropean countries and in 
America, the question: What \h Buddhiaoi ? is still far from being 
properly understood. Some gi’Cut scholars, who have studied Oriental 
langnages and who aie more sonorously called OriontaUsts, have 
attempted and are attempting very often to give ar adequate idea of 
this great and ancient i^eligiou. Of these some have conliDed them selves 
to the task of translating the original texts and others have taken to the 
equally labourioua bat luoie uncertain work of critically expounding 
the doctrine in its various aspects. These scholars and writers could be, 
without of course meaning any offence to them, coosidei’ed under four 
heads. First there is the pure scholiir who Is devoted to his work and 
is attracted by hU love for learning to the study and traoelutioa of 
these old languages which contain the gems of thought and specnlation. 
Secondly there ie the Christian Missionary who studies them for 
purposes of hie own. Thirdly there is the scientific man whose sole 
purpose, as he himself daiiu^, is the finding'out nf truth. Under' the 
fourth heading may be inufuded the oatnes of the philologist, the 
historian, the ethnologist, aud various othei' people who study these 
languages and religions of the ancient times either out of pure love for 
the antiquities oi to find out the relation existing between peoples and 
their institutions. This is by no means an exhaustive claesiticatjon but, 
we hope, is snflicieDt for the puipose In hand. 

Under the third category comes the name o! Professor P. Lakshmi 
Narasu, Madras, who has of late written a brochure of 72 pages 
(Crown 8vo) entitled;—What is Buddhism The Professor Lakshmi 
Naraen is a scientist thoioitgbly conversant with modern science. His 
views on Buddhism are, therefore, necessarily baaed on science and 
reason. Those who are acquainted with hie previons writings, 
especially his book: The Essence of Buddhism, can derive fuither 
benefit from the present smiH but valuable contribution. His 
exposition is lucid and clear; his style is chartning and often entertain¬ 
ing. Bvery thing is subjected to the test of reason and experience. 
Svery statement has been the result of careful thought and investigation. 
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This book is, in shoit, writton with a view to show that the teachings 
of Uuddhisin nre nn the firm foundatlrin of scientific troth, 

which the learned author employe!* all along as the sole eviterioa 
whereby the tmth should lie measured. We may be wrong in this 
eonclnsinn but that is the opinion we Ixave formed after a cacefnl 
percsal of this booklet. 

The author first of all defines the word Pnddha and says that 
‘‘A Buddha is one who has attained Bodhi. By Bod hi is meant an 
ideal state of intellectual and ethical perfection, which can be attained 
by any man by purely htnnan means. Of the many that have attained 
Bod hi the one beet known to histt)ry is Gontoma ftakyamuni.’* 'Then 
a brief account of the life of the Buddha Sakyaumni is given. His life 
as a prince, his rennociation of the world, his ascetic practices, 
meditation and the attainment of eulightenment are all described with 
deep insight. The fii-^^t thing tlie Buddha did after attaining the 
Buddhfthood was to send out bis first sixty disciples with a mission to 
preach the doctrine to all Having done this He Himself began to 
traverse the kingdoms and preached His doctrine to everyone that He 
came face to face. 

How the Buddha adniinistereil the death blow to the caste 
prejudices and how He overcame the heretical opopsition and Hie varions 
other aertivities are briefly hut interestingly deseviljed in this little book 
under reference. Then the author lanirohes himself into a dlacasBion of 
the doctrine itself. What is belief? In reply to this the author quotes 
the perennially interesting dlscoavise of the Buddha which wae given 
to the Kalaraa princes. As to salvation, man is advised to make hie 
own salvation; he should not depend on anyone else. Every thing 
lies in hie own hand and he ehould rise tn the occasion. This is the 
advice the Bnddha gave to Anauda: “ Be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye refuges to yonrse1ve.s. Holdfast to the Dharma as a lamp. 
Holdfast as a refuge to the Dhanna. Look not for refuge to anyone 
besides yourselves.’’ 

Incidentally the Professor meets many adverse criticisms of 
Buddhism and also compares Boddhism and varions Hindu systems. 
There are sis orthodox systems of Hindu philosophy, namely, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Nyaya, Vaisesbika, Mimamsa and Vedanta. These are concisely 
explained and their parallels in Buddhism are carefully drawn and 
setlorth. 
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THR MABA-RODHI AND THE UMITBT) BODDBIST WORLt). 


Tbe maaDiog of the worship of images, aa is practised by the 
BaddhiRts, is aptly explained. In this contiectioo the aathor says; 
**It is the pni ity of heart that terms the essenca of the religious life.” 
Here follows a series of discussions on the Middle Path, ftaddha, fteela, 
Bhavana, SCc. This part is extremely ioteresting and one should read 
the book itself for a proper appreciation. 

Wherever Buddhism flourished we now see that art also ba£ mode 
great strides. In India, Ceylon and other countries art has derived the 
' greatest inspiration from Baddhiem and has attained to a high degree 
of perfection. The art remains, for instaoce, now to be found at Ajanta 
caves in India are an object of not only admiration bat also of 
unqualified praise by the expert artists of the present day. Adverting 
to Bnddhism and ai*t this is what Professor Nacasu says; 

tangible way in nhich a religion manifesto its actnal influence on 
civilization is art. The great glory of Buddhism is that it has always 
ministered to the satisfaction of aesthetic aspirations. The Bnddhist 
endeavour to unite the Dtmost attainable beauty in nature and art, 
not with the desire to prodoca the popular effect or to provide 
attractions for the pilgrim, but to register his spiritual values in art 
forms,” 

Then comes a beautiful explanation of love as set forth both in 
Buddhism and Christianity. It is often claimed, says the learned 
author, that Christianity is the only religion of love. This claim is 
refuted with great force of argument and the fact is established that 
Buddhism breathes an unbounded generosity and com passion for all 
beings. Further, “loving kinduees it the logical consequence” of the 
fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. The author does not stray into 
an offensive or unceasonable attack on Christianity; on the contrary be 
speakes highly of the religion of Christ and establishes the superiority 
of Buddhism on very fair and reasonable grounds. 

One characteristic of Buddhism, which appeals to all men of 
reason and cnlture, is explained in the following manner ; “It is a glory 
of Baddhiem chat iC makes intellectual enlightenment an essential 
condition of salvation. Morality (seela) forms the basis of the higher 
life, buc knowledge and wisdom (pragna) complete it. What is injnrions 
to the intellect cannot be beneficial to the moral life.” 

The author views with misgiving the effort of those who are trying to 
spread pantheism In the guise of Vedanta, Theosophy, Mind Cure, and 
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New TboQgtit. This uprea3 is oniy one phase of modern religions life 
but he thicks that '* pantheistic systems have not been scccessful, 
flfl they cannot profide the sopport craved by the ethical natnre 
of man.” 

This book, though small, covers a wide area of thought and 
diaoneaioti. Some, we have no doubt, will find maoy points for 
disagreement, b'ot we believe that a careful study of the book with its 
illuminating peroration will greatly benefit acy reader. 




Cbe 6ood man’s ideal. 


Eamma-order express the universal fact that certain kinds of acts—' 
bodily, vocal, mental—inevitably bring pain, both to the doer and to 
his fellows, while certain other kinds of acts bring pleasure or happinesa 
to both. The ancient books did not trouble themselves very much to 
divide self sharply from others, and discuss egoism and altruism as has 
been done in modern ethics. Our present ideal of a conscious solidarity 
needed this preceding wave of conscious individualUtic discrimination, 
Old-world wisdom felt rather than thought how solidaireit all were 
one of another. The good man, in the Sottas, pursues the interests of 
both himself and others. 

Ubhinnam attham carat); attano ca parassa ca. 

{He seeks the good of both—of others and of self.) 

And to be and to do good consisted in refraining from injury, and 
bestowing happinese to the doer, in some form, at some time. 


'—Prom Buddhism^hy Mrt. Rhys Davids. 
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Correspondence. 


The Hoay. Secretary of the Banddharokshakn Sabha hasreceWed 
the followiDg from the Government:— 

( 1 ) 

Colonial flecretary'a Office, 

Colombo, 23nd Feb., 1917. 

Sib, 

With reference to jonr letter of the iCth instant drawing the 
attention of Government to certain objectionable articles pnblishod in 
the "Ceylon CMbolic Messenger.'' 1 am directed by the Governor to 
inform yon that representations have been made which, Hie Excellency 
has no donbt, will prevent a repetition of the publication of similar 
articles, which the Government, equally with the pnblio and the 
Eoolediaetical Superiors of the Editor of the newspaper in question, 
deploi’es. 

I am, Sii, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

Sgd. A. N, HUTT, 

for Colonial Secretary. 

The Hocy. Secretary, 

Banddharakshaka Sabha. 


( 2 ) 

No- 3869. 

Colonial Secretary's Office, 

. Colombo, 26th, Feb. 1917. 

Stb, 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th 
February 1917, i^equesting that mgs with the design of dagoba on them 
may not be need in Bail way carriages, and to inform you that arrange* 
ments have already been made for the obliteration of the design in 
question. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

• Sgd. F. C. GiUBOif, 

for Colonial Secretary. 

The Hony. Secretary, 

Bauddharakshaka 8abha. 
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R^u)$ and notes. 


Sir John Anderson hai$ been confined to bed for the 
last few weeks. Although at one time his medloai 
ad7iser« took rather a serious view of his illness, 
we ate happy to state that according to the latest 
bulletins be has shown considetabie impio^eruent. 
*We trust that his recovery will be speedy. 

His Eicellency has been winning the confidence of all sections 
of the community by his broad minded statesmanship. 

Om* benediction is 

Jayatu Babba-mangaJaiu 
Kakkhantu Sabba Devata 
babba Bnddhanu Bhavena 
Bada Sotti Bhavaotutc 


His Bscellency 

His Excelleocy The 
Goveraer. 


On 2drd February last, the School of Oriental Studies in London 

was formally opened by His Majesty the 
Orieotal Studies jo Loodeo. King. The occassion was of a unique 

nature since it marks the inauguration of a 
work which has a distinct bearing on the question of a closer under¬ 
standing between the East and Weet. Institutions where the Oriental 
Studies as a special branch ol learning weie systematicelly prosecuted, 
have been In e:(lstenGe in Paris and some other capitals of Europe from 
sometime past. How that a slmilav institution has been opened on a 
Jai^e scale in the metropolis of the Empire, it will, we have no doubt, 
contribute largely to the general growth of knowledge. The self- 
sacrificing labours of those scholars who have been doing the pioneer 
work of exploration in this department of studies, will now, it is to be 
hoped, be unified and organised on a sound basis. The institution is 
meant for supplemsnting the education of those who aspire to 
ttdministrative, comniercTs! and missionary careers in these Eastern 
dominions of the Empire, Here the students will be given a careful 
training in the languages, customs and manners of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa. 
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The Dots struck b 7 His Majesty the Kiog in the course of his 
speech is higher atiJI and the significaoce of it deserves to be carefuhy 
noted. His Majesty said : ‘‘ The ancient literature and the aifc of India 
are of unique interest in the history of human endeavour. I look to the 
school to quicken public interest in the intellectual traditions of that 
great continent and to promote and assist the labours of the student in 
these departments of knowledge, to the mutnal advantage of both 
countries." 


As a friend of ourg wants ns to help him by supplying some back 
numbers of the Mahabodhi Journal we shall 
Wanted back numbers be obliged to any of ouv subscribers who can 
of the M. B. J. favour ns by sending the following Numbei's 

May 1911) AugnsVOct, 1916 
July 1916 Nov.-Dee. 1916 

For further particulars please communicate with the manager of 
this magazine, 


i 





(Co^rlght rtttrved.) 


Maradmta Stadit. 


The Late Venerable 


Pawflra Ncruththikachoriya Mahavihhavi Raja^uru, Waskaduwe 


Sri Subhuti Thero, 

(Chit/ Hiek-Prifft aflit A marafara Stel a/ Ct)dan. ) 












THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

“ jre, 0 BUkkbus, and madar fon)i for the gam of ibe louiy. the welJare of Lhc 
luan^, m compassion foe the worid, for the good, for tbo gnio. for tlw welfare of gods and 
meti. Proclaim. O Bbl^khos, the Doctrine gtonoos. preach je « life of bollaeis, perfect 
and puTt.”—Mahapagga, VInajKi Pff^o. 

PoUNDEb BY THE AMAGOKIKA H. DOAEHAPAIA. 


Yol. WY. miL, !• I Re. 4. 

Ill I A. Cl 


iliigunara nikapa. 

Traniiated by Sariyaptda Ssinangafd TTi^ro. 

OATUKKA NIPATA. 


V. 

(1) These four persons, O Bhikkhns. are utBoifeet in the worlds 
Who are these fonr ? The person who drifts with the enrrent, the 
person who swims against the current, the person who is hrmly 
esCabltshed, and the person who having craaaed (the stream) and reached 
the farther shore etande pasetoD-free firm on land. 

Who is 0. B. the person who drifts? Herein 0. B. a certain person 
eBjoys sensaal pleatares and commit tunfnl deeds. He is called 0> B. 
the person who drifes. 

Who is 0. B. the pei^n who swims against the enrrent ? Her^ 
0. B, a certain person docs not enjoy sensnal pleas ares and doee noi 
commit sinfal deeds and leads a perfect pare celibate life even when 
suffering pain and distreee, tears and lamentation. He is ea^cd the 
person who swims against the conent? 

Who is 0. B. the person whose mind is firmly established ? Heiein 
0. B. a certain person having extirpated the five fetters associated wt^ 
the eensuons world wrings into miracnlonely formed existence iapop^ 
(in the Brahma-world) and attains PannibbAna there, witho^ 
astnrning from that world. He ia caUed 0. B. the peraon whoee aitri k 
firmly established. 
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Who ii5 0-8. th« person who having orossed. 

.laofli 

Herein a certain person having destroyed the suigings(aeavas) lives 
surging free liavisg attained to the serenity of mind and intelJect, reali- 
King by one self within this state of existence, the highest state of Intel- 
lectnal emancipation. 

They drift with the stream by ciaving swayed , 

Who here, sunk deep in sensnouH pleasnies, 

With lust unchecked and sensuous joys enjoyed 
Oft snd again r'oiite to birth and decay. 

Therefore the wise with centred mindfulness 
Ksepa off tlie tiuck of sens nous joy and sin 
And brings to nought both joy and grief 
And hence is uallod the bieastorof the stream, 

Ho who nproots the five deflliag booda 
Who does not lapse, whose training ii complete 
With mind cuotTolled, and senses under curb 
Is called in truth the well established man. 

He who kuows well the mental staten 

Who has torn up and brought to nonght their esuso 

Who, wisdom maatevsd, leads a holy life 

Is oalled the endor of the world and reaohor of the ahore. 

VI. 

These are 0. B. the four persons who are manifest in the world. 
Who are the four ? The one who has hoard little, and who does not bear 
in mind what he has heard, the one who has heard little and bears In 
mind what he has beard, the one who has heard much bnt does not beer 
in mind what he has heard, and the one who has heard much and beam 
in mind what he hEks heard. 

How does a person bdeome o^e who has heard little and does not 
bear In mind what he ha* hoard. Hecefn 0. B. a certain man ha* 
heard very little of the doctrines innumerated ae Sutta, Geyyan, 
VeyyikaraoaD, GAtha, UdAna, Itivuttaka, JAtaka, Abbhutadhamms and 
Vedalla. He neither underetauds the text nor the meaning of the little 
he has heard and does not practise righteously according to them. 
Thus O.B. the person ia neither cultured nor benefits by culture. 

How does 0. B. a person uncultured benefit by culture? 

Herein 0, B, be has heard a little of the doctrines. He understands 
what he has heard and practises what he has heard. Thereby he becomes 
a well conducted person though little read in the doctrines. 
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How does the pereoa beooioe ilUcouduuted ? 

HereiD 0. B. a certaio peison has lead the doctriDee, but be does 
uot underetaud eithet the text ov the meaQlog end doei« not foUow the 
doctrine. Thereby the cultured person dues not become well conducted. 
How does the cultured persou become weiUcouducted*^ 

Herein 0. B. a certain peieco bae thoroughly mastered the doctrine 
and imderetanding the letter and spirit ot the Uw he puts them into pi'ac* 
tice Thereby he is well read ui the doctriue and well conducted in 
hU behaviour. 

These fortr persons are manifest in this world. 

If there ie one who has heard little and who i« not controlled in 
conduct; 

He is despised for lack of condaot and culture. 

If there is one who has heard little but who is controlled in conduct; 
He is praised for hie conduct though he lacks In oultuic. 

If there is one who has hoard lui’ioli but who is not controlled in 
conduct; 

He is despised fur lock of (^'•iiduct, though be iiuvy possess culture. 
If theie is one who has heard uinch and who is coutisjiled In conduct; 
He is praised both for his conduct and cultni^e. 

Who is fit to censui'Q the Kuddlm's disciple, 

Who has heard much, who is leari\ad in the law 
And grown in int<d1ect, who Ih pure like refined gold 
Him the gods praise mul is pj'aiw'd even by Brahma. 

VI I. 

i^i) These fuur, 0 BbikkhuH, who are endowed with keen wisdom,* 
well disciplined,^ xiusald^b,* cult mod, learned iu the doctrine and prae> 
tising its spirit and letter, adorn the order. 

Who are the four? Tim Bhikkhn who is eudowad with wisdoiu 

etc.order. Tho Bhikkhuni who in.order. The Updsaka 

. The UpA-ik^. 

(2'i He is called the oi imiueut of the order; 

Who is w'iso and uuscitish. cultured and learued in the doctrine, 
and rigbteouHiy follows the doctrine. 

The well condnoted Bhikkhu, the cultured Bhikkhiini 
The devout lay follower male and female 
Both adorn the order and are its ovnameut 

fl. VvaMo —pafifta Veyyattljena samannagafo 
y Vinito—vinayam upeto suvioito 

c. Vis^radO'-nissiraijena somaiussa sabagaienu tianena sauiann&gatu. 
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Cbc Cate Ven’ble lU. Sri Subbuti. 

/] hrUJ nkckh w/ the UJn of Ute Vsn: Lhtoum Neruttikdehm iya, 
jl^flA4i>*6Aoy* UA^jarjum Waikadmoc Hri< Sithhuli Th^ro, the Malui 
Ifilijaht of Aviarapura 8tot 

Two tbouBjLod thioe huadrsd&Qd soTenty yoAi’s after the Parmirvasa 
of C^autaroa Buddha, woa bovn a child at Wukaduwe, ou (he bank of 
Salugaaga, 2d laiJes to the eoutb of Colombo. He belooged to a family 
of anuient anooBtry aud comforUble moaoe. He wae the youngest of a 
family of dre boys aod two giila. His father KaruoamuniPaQis de Sllra 
died whea he wae (jaita youog and his mother thought of effariog his 
pot ion to the eangha aucordiog to the dictatoi of astrology. He 
raoeived his early trainiag ia a veroaoalac school under the management 
of Aer. Mr. Oogerly of the Weslyan Misiioa, (fot edacution wai then 
in the bands of tha miHionaries), and prior to hli teens he rose 
to the top of the School, winning several prisee. Hia bright 
intellect, his love of learning and kindly disposition, cbaractarized him 
ae one, born to be a priest and he was, accordingly, given in charge of 
Silakkanda Theco of Eande Vihare, the chief pupil of 6d Bahula nayake 
tbero of Bumanaraina Vihare in KalamuUa. Having finished hie course 
of studies as 8&mansra is a shortiimo, he was ordained a bhikkhu at the 
age of 22 under the title of Subbhnti—(wall-born) at Bslapitiya by 
Saddhamina Vansapiia Ohirinanda Sthavira of Lankigoda. Afterwards 
be furthered his higher etudtes in Dhamma for a period of seven years 
under the late Ven. Sri Sumaagala Tbero of Felmadulla, a disciple 
of the pupilary lineage of Attatagama Baodara, the prime minister of 
Eirti Sri Bajadi Bdja^ingbe. Hie love of learning was much hampered 
by (bo lack of suitable test books in Pali, as there were no printed books 
at tbe time. Often he bad to copy his own texts from the ola 
manuscripts in tbe temple libraries and on several occasions, books had 
to be procured from Burioa. He was then brought to the notice of 
Mohottiwatte Wagiswara Ounananda whose friend and Colleague he 
became in the cooduct of open controversies with the missionaries. 
Later he completed bis knowledge of Sanskrit under Pundit Siromani 
Sti Pevarakkita Batuuntudawe, (he well known Sanskrit scholar at the 
time and also versed himself in logic <Tbaidca Sbaetra) under a Brahamin 
Pundit. Sri Sabbnti was now well known ae a scbolai of high 
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Attftiomeato aoU ubility and bis faius wad not coutined to tbc iiiuiU oC tbo 
Island. He counted oe his students uot only distingaisbed lueuibeis 
of the Buddhist clergy, but also lueiubers of otbor denouiinations, 
mcludiog liien uf culture frotu Europe und America, who had borne 
testimony to his scholavsUip and particularly to his knowledge of Pali 
literature of which he svae the foremost scholar in Ceylon. He was the 
author of many a book ol reforenco which apreads his reputation abroad 
as an authority in Pali literature. 

He revised and translated into binbalese, and English, the 
’ Abhidh^inappiaipikd" a Vocabulary of Pali Synonyuis, compiled by 
Moggalana Thero who nourished iu the reign of Pwakkaraiuu the 
Great, Ciroa U63 a. o. and dedicated it to H M, Soiadetch Praparamender 
Mfthft OhuUlon Kora, King of Siam, on his Visit to Ceylon, This wos 
printed and published at the expense of the Government by special 
permission of His Excellency Sir Charles Justin MaeCarthy the Governor 
of Ceylon at the time and Neveral Copies were distributed throughout 
the libraries of East and Weet, (This was diet poll book printed 
in CeyloD\ 

He also dedicated bis'‘Nam a-Mila” a manual of Psli Grammar 
(compiled at the request of Prof. R. 0. Childers) to hie Majesty the late 
Edward VII. when he visited Ceylon as Prince of Wales. Then be 
was presented with a copy of Childers Pali Dictionary by the Prince 
with his autograph an a mark of recognition of his labonrs on behalf of 
tbs Western Scholars. This too was printed at the Government Press 
daring the regime of His Excellency Sir William Henry Gregory, and 
hundreds of copies were sent to the savants of Europe and America. 
The Chapter on verbs in this Grammer has been translated into 
English by Hon. James de Alwis and the whole work hai since been 
revised and pnbliahed by Mr. Kflhn a German Scholar. The banghe 
cohferwd on him the rare title of “ Pavara Neruttifcachariya”—in 
recognition of hl« eminent scholarehip. 

Later he compiled an index in alphabetical 01*^01 with the 
grammatical forms, root", affixes, analysis, elisions, substitotions, 
derivatives inconfoioity withtheGi'amuiars of Kachchayana, Bupasidhi, 
Moggalana, Saddhanifci, and the Commentaries of Racced texts of 
Sarathadipani Vinaya and Abhidhamma Moha-Vibhahi Vloaya, which 
won him the title of Maha Vibhsvi and placed hiiu at the focemoet 
TEinks of the Oriental Scholars of the East.— 
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On Oct. -ISth ibIQ. the following appreciation from the pen oCthe 
lets B. C. Childers, the Editor of the Pali Lexicon in English appeared 
in " Trubners American and Oriental Becoid”, “It was from SthaTira 
Subhntj, the Editor of “ Abhidhonappa DipUra” that I first received 
a elup to the problem of Nirvana and I take this opportunity of 
expi'OHfling my d^ep sense of the obligations I am under to several 
inembero of tbe Bnddhist Clergy of Ceylon, a body of men one of the 
most enlightened, generous, liberal minded i): the world."—An Indian 
Pundit writes:—"The author of inch n work should be a teacher of 
Devas end not of men," Sri Smuangelo Thero, the Principal of 
Vidyodaya 0lieutal College, writes thas:—"It is uodoubtedly a Great 
credit to the whole Bangba to own an author of such a book as 
" Abhidlmnappadipllra Buuhi " in their ranks. And tbe labours bestowed 
on it ie suj'e to crown him with nupieme intuition in his next birth." 
Thibbotuvowi Maha Nayaka Tbeco of the Kandyan pioviucee writes 
thus:—"ThtU the author of such a book as " Abhidhaimppadipika" 
would have been affered the Sovereignly of Lanka in the thno of the 
Sinhalese Kings." 

Buddhists from Huruia, Biatu, Cambodia, China and Japan 
constantly came to him fov lostruotiojiH and in the Par East he was 
quite well •known and recogaixedts anniithority on Southern Buddhism. 
Among his pupils there are ruuuy who occupy ruApousibie poeitiocs in 
the public service. Hon, Mr, A. S, Pagdeu, L. P, Lee, too ate 
amongst his pupils in Hmhaieeo, and MudliyaL* A. M. Gunasekera, 
the Author of Sinhalese and English Diotionaries, the Chief Translator 
to the Education department is also a pupil of his 

lu the year 18D3 He was inaUlled to the office of Maba* 
NayakaTbero of Amarapura Sect after the demise yf Bugafia BAsana 
ChAriya HhamiuAjunkAra Thei*o, Mr. Tudor Rajapuksa the Mnd- 
liyar of the Governor’s Gate, the son of the patron of Southern 
Buddhism, with the concurrence of the wishes of both the Clergy and 
laity and the Sanga Kaja Thew of Mandalay officially confirmed 
it later. 

In 1883 the Rev. Dr, Richard Morna, w. a., l. l. o. the president 
of the Philological Society dedicated his edition of Buddha-wamsa and 
the CAriya pi taka with the following words:— "To Bubhuti Ucaanse 
of Waskadawe, the learned Editor of “AbhidhiDappadipika" aoid the 
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author of “N4ina-in^l&'’ io grateful aokoowledgemoot of the geuei'ouH aid 
ho has rendered to the Eiiroijoan schobre and iu Bioceio lespect for hie 
oalightened subolanhip, this work ie dedicated. 

The Hon: V. Paiiiholl, the woUknown Oriental Eiuupean bcholai 
who ha& edited and pubUehod the Pali text in 0 voU: of the 650 Jatakau 
or Buddha hivth Btories, has dedicated the 4th vol; to Ven : Sri Sabhnti 
for valuable a««ietance rendered to bliu in editing and completiDg many 
vvorks in Pali- C^hie ie the fteet ocMflIon on whiPh a Wefttern scholar 
hae dedicated a ]}ook to an hiaHternei’). 

He hae aleu beau a great friend and a eonetant aource of reference 
of almost all the loading Weefcei'n Orieutal scholars, anchas Ppofewors 
B. C. Ohilders, Max MuIIbi*. Herman Oldenburg, Wilm: (4elger, T. W. 
Khye Davide, K. K Newman, C. B. Lanman, Major Guoui ogham. HU 
Monier Williams, Dr. William h, Dr. Morris, Emile Seuart, J, D. Jackson 
and others. 

Sir KoberC Chalmers our late Governor paid hie homage to his 
Oriental eeholarship by offering a leaf from the Saored Bo*tree to the 
Venerable There at his temple the “Abhinavavamu'* built by his mother, 
and rer^oested him to accept the joint editorship of *'Papancha Sodani'' 
a commentary on Majjiina Nikaya the first of the series of '*Alu Vihara 
Edition” the publication of which wae financed by the Governor 
himself. 

He was a member of the Committee of Oriental Ktudies and bad 
often been an exAmloar to the board, and was also a ssealoue supporter 
of the Pali Text Society of Great Britain and Ireland from its 
inception. 

In 1900 Prince Chumeayi of Pdsdatig, the late Siamese minister 
in London, was oidained by him under the nanie of Bhikku 
Jlnewarawanea, and on the day of Upasampada the Sangha offered him 
the title of “Baji-Gurn'’—“the teacher of the Royalty.” He was the 
recipient of many a royal present from the kings of Buinia, Cambodia 
and Biam. end Y. Saonomiah Esq. Vice^Grand-raaeter of ceremonies to 
the Imperial Household of Japan, sent him many otferings on sevoraJ 
occasions, 

He passed away in the silent hours of the third Friday morning in 
the month of April, 1917, at the ripe age of BH yeans, having spent his 
whole Ufa time in learning, teaching and preaching the sublime doctriite of 
the Tathagata, amidst a people wrapped in illusion and sunk in ignorance 
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His physical remains were embalmed and were lyiog'in'State for 
the streams oi pilgrims to pay their l&et i'especU to one of the noblest 
sOQS of Liboke; on Wednesday evening the remains were cremated with 
all the pomp and glory of a Sangha Haja in the presence of thoasaude of 
people of all denomlnattons and amidst the deafening cries of Badhn I 
Stdhu I 

Thus inevitable death hss removed from oar midst one who has 
laboured so bravely on behalf of the suffering humanity, reminding ns 
once more of the words of the Master. 

In him Ceylon loses one of her greatest eons, who wai an hcQOur to 
his country and the cause of oriental learning. The Buddhist Community 
in general aod the Sangha in particular is poorer today by the loea of 
one of its leading lights and the blank thus created will remain for years 
to be filled. 

” Subbs Bankdrd AniccA” / 

G. Artsdr db Z0T9\, 

Ret: Secy : Y, M. B. A. 


Colombo, 10th May, 1917. 
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peia VaitDu. 

Tran^ated by Victor A F. Nanayakkara^ 


The Tetn Vattu or Atones ooDcevning “ Petiw " or the Dead were 
either related aa occasion arose hy the Budi^ha or were the stories 
reiateH by the Dead themselves in answer to ( 3 ^e*t)ons put to them hy 
the dlseipleA of the Buddha such as K4rada 

rtuch Aiahats a* Kirada conveyed these answevs of the Pet as to 
Lord Buddha aad He nude these answers the subject of His Discourse 
to His hearers. 

Therefore it may be conceded that the Peta Vatthu was delivered 
by Lord Buddha hiroselh 

When were these discournes made? After the establishment of the 
Excellent Law and when He wihs residing in such cities as Itajag&be 
these sauries wore told hy the Buddha to lliustrnts the effect of 
aotione. These discourHOs entitled Pets. Vatthu bcUmg to the section 
of the Tripiteka known an the Sutta Pitaku and <»f tlio Five Nikayas 
to that portico known as the tChuddeku: of thu nine aogas or features 
into which the Pi taken are sabdi Tided uaiucly Suttu (dieoourteB) G^yya 
(ruised prose and verse) Veyakurunn. i*Qxpi»sitiouv'f 0athe (staozas) 
Udana (ntterances* Utintak* (sayings) Jataku (birth-storios) Abbhuta- 
Dhaujma (wonders) VeduMa ^philysopbic dKcuMioo'' the Petft stories 
belong to the gatba section. Of the ddOOO EkMuent^ of thu Doctrine the 
Pete Vatthu oootains several .ind nf thu veuttalH (bhauavnre) tbe 
Peta Vatthu contains font. U is dividud into four vuggas (sectione) 
known as Uraga, Dbhari, Cule. and Maha. The first vagga consists of 
12 stories tbe second 13 the third 10 and the fourth Iti. Of the Uroga 
vagga the first story U the Parable of the Field (KhettupainA). 

The Khettupftiaa story is ae follows. 

Once upon a time when Lord 5 odd ha was living at the Squirrels’ 
Nest in the Bamboo Grove, at Bajagaha there was a rich Quildmaater. 
On account of his wealth he was named Much Gold He had an only 
beloved son who was the joy of his life. When he came to a 
knowledgeable age hie parents thought that even if he were to spend at 
the rate of 1000 pieces of money a day he would not be able to finish 
the wealth even within 4 hundred years; “ Learning is full of trouble ” 
they said “and it in beet for him to enjoy his wealth without 
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undergoing weariness 0 / My and mind” and thinking thus they did 
□ot give him any education. When he rewhed manhood, they hronght 
him a young beauEifnI wife, who was foud of pleasure and diaiudioed 
towards charitable deeda. With her he focgot his duty to the priests 
parents and toachers. His friends were drunkard*. After the death of 
his parents he distributed his wealth freely among his associates and 
began to five a life of pleasure and jgnorauco. After a lapse of time his 
wealth disappeared and ho began to live by borwwlng. After some time, 
since the creditors would not give him any laoro mouey he lost all his 
property and began to beg. Thus beggiog for his livelihood he resided 
in an alms-hall in that city. One day some robbers oame across him 
and asked him to follow thei»' profession, hk he was w sti'cng in his 
limbs, flat he replied I do not know the cu't of robbing.” Then they 
replied “We will teach that to yon.” Having consouted to their 
proposal, he went with them, Then the I'obbevs gave him a club and 
asked him to take hU stand just In front of the hole they had made 
in the wall of a house and to club to death anyone that might attempt 
to escape. This foolish fellow not knowing the difference between good 
and bad vvaited as he was bidden, The robbers entered the house and 
removed whatever weallh was there and tbe intnafces of the houee 
having been roosecl and knowing that they were being attacked by 
robbers fled h lib or and thither, in the course of their flight they sew 
the foolish man stationed by the robbeis near tJie hole and saying 
“Hftveii the robber ” thay caught him aud bound his hands behind 
his back and led him before the king saying '"We took thie robber 
near the hole In the wall ” whun the king ordered the Town.guard to 
have him beheaded ; replying ' I5e it so my Lord," he took charge of hini 
and getting his hands bound hohind him, with a garland of red-flowers 
round his nock and powdered brick-dtiat oo his hair, with the drums of 
death beats 0 along the road, from street to street and from oroes-rosd 
to croRB-roiul, sconrgiug him with whips, he waa taken to the place of 
execution. It was noised abroad that the robber who was robbing the 
town had been caugbt. 

At this time a courtezan named Snlasi standing at her balcony 
looking through the window saw him being marched along and being a 
former acqoaintance of his and thinking "‘this man was at one time the 
wealthiest in the land but hae now fallen into disgrace and misfortune,” 
took pity on him and sent him four sweet-meats and a little water and 
begged of the Town-guard to wait while the man was paitaking of the 
sweete. 


I'BTA VATTU- 
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Ju^t at thttt molueui the Cireat Ai^abat Moggallaua while ceuting hia 
©ye through the world, thioiing to whom he might b© ot* use or whom 
b© oouldsava from sin saw this prisonev being march ©d along by theTowa- 
gaard; taking compaaaion on th© man. He cacue and appeared In front 
of him. As soon as the priaoaoc saw th© Holy one, h© thought “the four 
sweet-raoata will not be of any use to me iu lay prMenb state, but will 
bring me futare hanpineHS," and otPerod them to the Bhikkhit. Afterwards 
the town-guard execnted him. 

AUhongb by bis gift to the Avahat, he wns destined to be born in 
heaven, yet however us Kls la^st tbiiught^ were associated with the 
courtesan who gave him the gift he came to life again riA the presiding 
tree-sprite of a largn nnd shady tree 

If he had endeavoured tn keep up tlm family trivditloua till old age, 
by trading he would havs l>ei5oine the chief gnildsman of that same city. 
If he had endeavoured t'l keep up tlm family tradition** till middle age 
by trading, he would have become a laiddic chrts guitdaiuan. ff ho had 
endeavoured to keep up the tradition of his family during his youth he 
wonld have l>ecoiuo a goildsinau of the lovrest class. 

If on the t'ther hand he had takim thu rube at an early age, hu 
would have been an Arahat. It he liad taken the robe at a later age, 
he would have ntlainod either the AiiAgatui or bakadagami frnitioo. 

If he had taken the robe, when he wuh an old uian be would have 
gaiQCcl the Hetapatti fruit. 

But by luixiug with ba*l friende, and driukiiig nud indulging greatly 
iu immorality, he forgot his duty to the priests to the Brahmans and to 
the teachers. 

Later ou this Tree* sprite r»aw the oourtexan Sul as A cuiuiug in to 
the gLX)ve aud thinking of enjoying her society caused a darkness to spread 
over the place and carried away the cunrtezan to his abod©, He enjoyed 
her society fora week, and during thoir friendalup he ac^uaiatsd her 
with bis story. The mother of the courtezan Suluni, not seeing her 
daughter began to weep and lament. When the people saw her they 
ciueetioned her, and o« being told tho cau«e, tiild her that the Arabat 
Moggallana was a powerful Arahat and that bhe should go to his presence 
and tell him the story. She did so. The Amhat told her tliat Lord 
Buddha would be deliveriug a sermon in about a week's tioiv, uad chat 
she should then aak Him. 
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lo the tneantirnd Sslasi told the Tres-^prite Chat abd had enjoyed 
his Booiety for a week and that her mother wan weeping thinking her to 
be loet, and that he ehoald conduct her into Che presence of her motbac. 
The Tfee-jprite conducted bei- and placed her at the furtheet end of 
the aseeuibly and stood himseif iavioibie on one side. 

When the people saw aulaw, they (juestioned her and aeked her to 
Cell Chem where shs had been all these days. They also Cold her abcat 
her mother's grief over her diasppearanoe and how she ran to and fre 
like a mad •woman 

Then Hulasil relatiid her stiM'y and also hfif uoune^ctiou with the rioh 
guildmastor, Then Cho people ^itestioned how nmeh m ainfnl wicked man 
after acting thna. con id be Ijorn a* a Treo-epriCe. Thru she Cold them 
how she had wnt tom: hwect.ineata and water t, the gnildinaateT. when 
he was being nmrohetl to the jrlaee nt exf^ontinn by rho Town-Qnard 
and how he thinking that they wrmid not be ot use ht him foffered 
them to the Amhat Mnggalluim, who appeaiod HiiddenJy before him. 
This pioUR not of his caused hia birth nn Tr^'o-nprite in the wnHd. 

'Xike a field are ArnhaiA. and duunrH liko the himbimdmeii, 

The gifts are Che seed ; ChsHe produce the harvest. 

Who can aspire to thin harveat? Thedepaited tmd the. donor, 

The gifts’ etteot the departed eujoy ; the donor also iiicreasee 

his merit. 

Therefore the donor, doing good deeds iu this world, aod 

oUering their merit to the departed. 
Keacbes a statu of celestial bli»a having performed a good deed. 
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BuddMsm and CDe Soul. 


Uoique amongst all tha rsligtons of the world stands Btiddhtsm for 
its doctrine of Anutt^, the theory of no-soul, aud a full and perfect 
underatandisg of tliis principle is necestery to grasp tho full meaning 
of the message uttered by the Blessed One for the ^'weal and welfare 
of gods and loen. ' For selfleesneM is the corner-stone of fioddhist 
ethlcB» the keynote of its philosophy, and with it are vitally connected 
the Four Koble Truths, the doctrines of Karma and Rebirth, uiid 
Nibbina, the minmum of onr Faith. It is this teaching of 

non-iodivi duality that has given Buddhism its spirit of good-will, love 
nnlwundcd, tmthfuinesa, nobility, purity and tolerance, free from all 
mysticism and Npeoulation ; and it in thin doctrine Chat adherents of 
other creeds lUid onquireri* after tnith dnd moat difficult of coropreliension. 
For, os Lord Mori ay said, "historical mistakes die hard" ; and from the 
early childhood of the human race man have never been quite free from 
this old, hereditary, animistic belief that there is in man an immortal, 
invulnerable soul, which at death is fr*od for over from the teoement 
of flesh to bs incarnated in another fotu), in another world. And tbU 
almost inherent belief in a son!-entity alone can account for the 
auimistlo tendency of thought with which all religions. Buddhism only 
excepted, are tinctured. This need not cause surprise, because the 
message each great Teacher gave out represented more or less bia own 
nature Those (Ireat OneH, who, like tliu Buddhoe, had uot perceived 
the universe face to luce and auc|Uircd u kujwledge of tho underlying, 
integral nature uf existence, saw only through eyes dim mod by their 
traditions, their education, their habitn and their surroundings. 
"All false doctrinee," said the Blessed One, “axiae fram the "atm an" 
or soul-conception, and onoc you give up cliogiog to it you are sot 
on the road to Peace." A complete elucidation of this doctrine, 
therefore, is absolutely necessary for the correct coupi'chension of 
the Bnddha-dbaiuma. 

The term *soul' covers a wide range uf meauiug, and couaequently 
the notion conveyed by the word is very vacue and indeWrminate- 
The anthors of certain systems of philosophy taught that the Kgo was 
wholly material. For instance Kapila, the founder of the Sankbya 
system, was of opinion that thePurushs or soul is an abstracted bundle 
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ol sensaliionti. Kfrot, Hegel aad Piobte regarded the soul ae . 

being a relation between the difEereot parts of nature, thus making the 
universe a synthetic niiity, With them it was Universal, this Ego, 
aomethiug that does not exist, yet forme the highest and only reality. 
It is an 'idea' in the Platonic sense, and not a “fact." Desoartee and 
his school fondly conceived it as being some ethereal principle lodged 
In the pineal gland of the bralo. In oouimon parlance the word is 
used for the whole person, as when we say, "Not a sonl wee there/’ 
and eoinetlmss it means chavacter, oi the emotions. But whatever 
it implies, the esseoce of the belief in a soul U Chat It is hmnovtal. And 
this is what the Buddha uuoom pro mi singly denied. In the Anguttara- 
Nikaya wo find “ Whether B add has attse or not, ft remains a (act that 
the corutiCuent parts of a person are lacking in a borI" meaning 
thereby an abiding sepavatc, entity constantly existing and indeatiDCtible. 

Poremust amougsl the throe Gi'e^t Signata of Boddhism aomes 
AniocA, imperoianeDce, that all constituents are trassitoiy. “Tout 
lasee, tout casse, tout poMo," or as Herakleltos said, “ panta ihei," 
everything flows, is in a state of incessant flax, everything is oonstaotly 
on fire. As regards material things this indeed is a truism. As 
Tennyson says. “Tho hills are shadows; and they flow from form to 
form; and nothing standH. They melt like mist, the solid lands I like 
clouds they shape themsoWes and go.“ Change, Incsssant change, is 
inherent in nature, is the essence in itself The Buddha w^nt further. 
Re did not confine the law of impormanency to the material world, only 
the external tangible, visible world; He extended it to the internal 
spiritual world as well. During the last night He spent under the 
sacred Puepul He perceived that a permanent substratunt underlying 
cooscioesnesB is non-existent, the idea of it is a delusion, the result of 
Avijja, ignorance of the true state of affairs, and that continued 
existenca lay not iu auy imagined something which goes by the name of 
“atba" or “self'* but tebided in the ceaseless activity of Kamme which 
at each succowsive moment called forth a Iresb arrangement of the 
elBinoQte, the Hkaudhaa, 

Buddhism bae been cbJIed the religiou of scientific analysis and 
iuvestigatiou, and the uielbodK by which the Blessed One arrived at 
His concluaion fully show that it deserves tho name. He took man 
and resolved him into hia constitatents, the five elements, Forii). Sensa¬ 
tion, Perception, Mental PanctioQS and Coosoiouaness. Nothing exists 
that coold be rightly included under the name of man, which does not 
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come adder tbe^e. Now, if theie is cl» etei’D&l, sel^coll(litio^i^g over* 
present entity in man, it must bo hidden [tmoDg^^t these divisions of hts 
being, and a rigoroas examination ought to bring it forward to our notice. 

First took Rupe, the material, visible form, thn Rody. IfBupa 
is a separate, self-determining independent identity, then it should be 
able to fully control itself amidst all circumstanoes, without boiug 
subject to any cnnditionK, external or otherwise. At hist sight, it seems 
absolutely our own, and oontinnous from our first memory of childhood; 
we see it responding more or leas readiJy to onr vvisliee, for we can bend 
it, raise It etc., and its sensations give us pleasure or pain. But let us 
go further, sidd the JHlessed One, aappose wo say, “ Let iny body not 
grow old; let it continuo ever young, beautiful and pleasing to the eye 
1st no diseases, attack it," and us an independent, self-determining 
Att^ it should obey and should become exactly as one wished it to be. 
But is that i^ally the case? The body does nothing of the sort. 
BioknesA comes upon it; old age, decay, and death, irrespective of one 
wishes. The fair body begins to get wrinkled, eyesight fails, the organs 
refuse to act. True, we feel we are the «riiue person, but ws feel so 
none the less even if we become blind, deaf, paralysed, with all our 
limbs amputated. Thei'e is nothing permanent in it; every Instant 
parts of it aie pas«ljig away to beoorjis pai'ta of other bodies. As the 
hair, nails, skin aro removed fresh particles take their place. Nay move, 
one part of one body is sometimes grafted on to another and both 
portions unite to form one organism: how can self-idsntity be 
preserved in <,siich bodies ? The body is composed of milliocK of 
cell'lives, and can be regarded as a microcosm of warring elements; its 
existence at each moment depends upon preceding conditions ; when 
these condition's vary, the resulting form undei'g‘>ea variation and altera¬ 
tion. It is incessantly forming itself out of and resolving itself into the 
universal stock of matter, of which stock it is itself all the time an 
inseparable part. "Just as a dame in its individual particles is boro and 
dies a thoasand times every moment with a speed totally beyond the 
power of oor mind to perceive, so also tt is with onr bodies. And as la 
the flame the anm of thene Becoming moments (each individual one cf 
which lies beyond the boundaries of sen^e-perceptioo) added up gives the 
seeming fmm of the l>ody of the flame, so also the Becoming moments 
of the individual adds ap into the seeming form of this body, this thing, 
in flames through and through, of which it is rightly said : "Dehtruction 
is ite element, in it abides no solid core." (SanyuttaV—\lD»lkhe’5 Bud¬ 
dhist Essays.) 
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Sc) much for the body; let nfi now take the mind, whioh, being e 
complex whole, can be resolved into four 8ub*divisionR : Senaation, Per¬ 
ception, Mental FiiDctioDa, and Coiiacionane&a. The raiod has been 
conk pared to a restive, frisky calf, never at leat, always wandering. 
Those who have at one time or another tried to concentrate their mind 
on one subject would know the difUculty they experience because of the 
mind’s tendency to wander. Man’s mind has even less claim than his 
body to be considered a separate, permanent, unoheogeable entity. 
It change fak more i^apidly and frequently than the body. First 
let ns take Kansatioo; it knay be pieaencable, napleasurable or in¬ 
different i, s. neither plea«nrable uor unpleasurable,—one of these, never 
all three. We hnd that our sensations are never the same, they cons- 
tnotly vary, they are like suits of clothes which we enter into and go out 
of rbgain. In fact wo do not always have the saojo feelings even for the 
Kaiue object. What the child loves, desires and feaxe is quite different 
from those which aivouse the same feelings in us. We do not find in 
sensation the thing we are looking for—a constant, unchanging entity. 
A certain thing which gave us pleasure yesterday does not cause the 
same feeling to arise in us today. Our aims, out ambitions fade and 
change, they aie tianeitory. The sensations ohange os the conditions 
vary and alter: they depend on autsoedent conditions. The self-same 
law holds in the case of perception, and mental facalties There is our 
reason, oor memory, our will, our disoriminative powers. Does our 
raeiuory always reroaiu the earned What we remembered in the 
days of our ohildbood are to us a blank now ; what we remember now 
we are sure to forget in our old age, at leaet a part of tBern. It cons* 
tautly changes. True, in the presence of certain favouring conditions 
we may vemaoiber everything and we may look back through millione 
of years, but once these eonditione vai 7 we lose that power—and the 
definition of Atti is that it remains the same irrespective of any condi¬ 
tions whatsoever As to our reason, do we not find that it does not 
always remain calm, for instance when we are mastered by some passion 
like love or hate? How difficult at anch times do we find It to discriminate 
between right and wrong 1 Even the will, when it is not fully developed 
is powerless, hot it can he strengthened and le therefore not unchange¬ 
able. 

Let us take Coneoionsness; it is consciousness only so far as it has 
content, sometbiog to be conacious of, some iiopressioo conveyed by the 
senses ; if such au impression be wanting, then there is no coneciousness 
Svery variety of consoioasness, be it visual, aural, olfactory, gustatory, 
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tactile or mecital< x& coDscioasceas of some inpceseioQ. When any 
impcassion arrives through the door of the eye, ear, noae, tongue, slriu 
OE brain, when its source comes io contact with the correapondisg 
external organ, all ohannela of BensatioD and perception being in perfect 
working order, then there comes to be a consoiousness correBponding to 
the particular source of the itnpreceion. That is to say, conecioosness is 
•conditioned; it depends upon the prevailing conditions, and varies as 
they vary. It is not, therefore, an unchangeable, eternal, or independent 
entity, existing hy and for itself, not an Att& nr soul. TUns we see that 
all the eleraentB of being are dependont on existing conditions, they 
snbside and pa^is away on the subsiding and piMsIng away of tboee con¬ 
ditions. There is no separate self-abiditig soul*entity lurking hidden in 
any of the hve Ehandas and consequently in the hunian bemg 

What the Buddha refused lo uccept is that there exists in man 
something that is unchanging, »e If •abiding, Huparat(^ eternal, eon etas t. 
It is wrong to say that the Buddha regarded the soul which He was 
denying, as a "thinff" only, like wood, stone or ether nod that Ho did not 
conceive it as a unity with which all "things'* arc connected. Here 
'"thing'' is used more or less in the material sen^c The Hiiddha did 
not cure whether whnt people talked of as the soul was I'ogarded os 
something, which lay closest to tho heart in the nhape of a fruit to leave 
the body at death, or whether it was simply a form, an ideal frame-work, 
a unity. What He did deny was the existence of a soul, in whatever light 
It was thought of, only so far as it iw uuoliQngsable,<-^d the essence 
of the belief in a soul U that it is pcraianetit, remains for ever the same, is 
unchaiigsablo. What the Bnddlm denied was that,—there is no separate, 
self-abiding, eternal, unchangeable, entity. If you nay that tho soul is 
that unity of thoughts and perucpilous which mokes our experience, a 
systematic world, a siugle conneoced experience, the Buddha will tell 
you that inasmuch oe the thoughts wtd perceptions und whatever else 
that goes to form the unity are constantly changing, and are dependent 
upon conditions which alter, vary, sulwide, puss away, so the unity must 
nocesaarilj be undergoing change, U not unchangeable, is iDxperroanent 
and is not separate but related to other things. Buddhism goes into the 
core of all things, into the very cBBenco of the belief. To speak of a 
"whole" or a "nnity" seems rather a begging of the question. What 
whole can there be in the midst of such raiubling in and out of its parts I' 
True, the Buddha attacked also the idea that the soul was a material, 
living something that resided close to the heart. This belief is the lowest 
^aoifeetatioQ of animism. If there is snoh a thing, said the Blessed 
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•One, we would be yet able to see even if our eyeballs were removed» 
bear eveo if disease affects tbe aural organs. But that is only one aspect 
of the soul'theory; the essence of the Buddhist belief is that there is 
nothing that does not nodergo change in man and the essence of tbe 
eonl'theory is exactly tbe contrary. 

Anatti is notbiog more than the result of Aniccd, imperroanence. 
The B odd hist doctrine of Transience la beautifully expressed by Huxley, 
in bis '*EvoIntio& and Bthics." 

"As no man fording a swift stream can dip his foot twice into the 
eame water, no no man can, with exactness, affirm of anything in the 
sensible world that it is. As he uttera the words, nay, as he thinks them 
tbs predicate ceases to be applicable; the present has beccine the past 
the ‘is’ should be *vvas\ And the move wa learn of the nature of things, 
tbe more evident is it that what we call rest is only uoperceived activity: 
that seeming peace is silent bat strenuous battle. In every part at every 
moment, the stats of the cosmos is the expression of a transitory adjust¬ 
ment of conditioning forces : a scene of strife, in which all the combatants 
fall in turn. Whai i» of e<uk part, in trui ^ Me vhoU^ (the italios 
are mine). Natural knowledge tends more and moi^e to the conclusion 
that “all the choir of heaven and lurnitnve of tbe earth" are the 
transitory forms of parcsU of ooimio substance, wending along the road 
of evolution, from nebulous poteotiality, through endless growths of sun 
and planet and satellite, through all varieties of matter; through infinite 
ffivarsities of life and thought possibly, through inodes of being of which 
we neither have a conception, nor oie competant to form any, back to 
the indefinable latency from which they arose. Thus tbe most obvioai 
attribute of the cosmos is its impermanence. It assumes tbs aspect not 
so much of a permanent entity as of a changeful process, in which 
oanght enduree save the fiow of energy and the rational order which 
pervades it." These statemeots can be extended with equal appropriate¬ 
ness to the domain of tbe spiritual worid ae well. 

Granted that there is no such thing ae the self or sonl, do we not 
Km ember our past experience? We see that there is a link in tbe 
eontiooity of experience and we can say wo did snch and such things 
and no one else, it is this chain of experiences that is the soul, Atti. 
Our experiences to ns ai‘e whole; but we do not leuember all. A 
‘great deal goes OD io the sub-consdons mind without our knowledge, 
and correctly speaking there is no continuity. For instance, when we 
Bleep the continaity is broken. What we regard os per^naneot experience 
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is only go in relation to ns. All experience begins without consciouenese 
and closes with the cessation of our consciousDess, and consoionsnoss is 
the nearest approach to a permanent entity. B’or sometimes it lasts 
only for a day or a year, sometimes, as, in the Brahma-loka heavens, for 
znillioDS and millions of years, but it is always terminable. Permanent 
and eternal are so only relatively to man. 

Sometimes it Is said by believers iu the soul-theory that though we 
connot find the self by analytical investigation, it must be conceived of 
as existing in order to aooount for the facts,“—what these are they do not 
and cannot say—ju*t as much as ether is assumed to exist, though we 
cannot prove its existence. But in the latter case the scientist can give 
many reseosB for the theory, not eo the believer in tbe soul. We are 
simply mistaking similarity for identity and that is a grievous error to 
commit. 

At the present day we find a large nuiubev of persons who maintain 
they have spoken to, seen and even touched the materialised spirite of 
departed ones. And this, the spiritualists say, requires an act of faltb, 
beyond tbe power of most people. In Buddhist books we read of devils, 
p6tas, ghosts, spirits and gods. When a person leaves this life to be 
boro in those worlds he changes his fonn u to be unrecognisable, but 
these spirits could, whenever they want, assume human ferm. just as 
they were when they were living in this world. At death oonscioueneBS 
ceases and Kamma brings into existence a siiuilar consciousness, related 
to the former one. 

Say not ‘ I am.’ ' I was/ or ’ I sheU be,’ 

Think sot ye pass from house to bouse of flesh 
Like travellers who remember and forget, 

Ill-lodged ov well-lodged. Freeh 
Issues upon tbe universe that sum 
Which is the lattermoec of lives. 

It makee 

Its habitation as the worm spine silk 
And dwelle therein.” 

(L iff/it of A/iia.) 

But do we not find iu the Soriptuceg, especial I y in the J&taka or 
birth-storiee that the Buddha constantly speaks of Hie previous bictha 
and His power to recover memory of them? “D6wala in that life is 
Ananda now, Karsda is now I, the Sammisambuddha. When 1 died 
then I was bom in Tusita heaven and from there I came down to this 
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world.” lo other places, He causes dSvas or gods to come down from 
their heavenly abodes and show the people the happiness they had 
attained through aeon mutating good Karoma in their lives ae men. 
Does not this show that aometbiDg passed froun the person at death to 
be incarnated in a new form ? The Scriptoree contain two kinds of 
eayings^the one “Sammnthi,” the other ” paramattha.” ‘Samiouthi’ 
is what Is ganeraliy accepted by mankind* iivespeotive of its being true 
or not, ' paramattha ’ expresses the exact truth, the essence of existence. 
When the Buddha speaks of such things as are mentioned above* He is 
descending to "sammuthi.” He is laskkiQg use of words and employing 
such speech as will be understood by the ordinary lay mind* not the 
language of solentifio accuracy, but each as plain men will ooinpvehend ; 
He was conforming to evei^day usage* speakiug ' vohara-wasiua*’ using 
the modes nf common spaccli. ”Tbe Tdtbugata \i8eB the language of 
currant speech but is not deceived thereby," nor does Ho expeot that 
Hie audience will fall into erroneous views* and consequently whatever 
He said* He never admitted that there i« in man a soul iu whatever 
light It is regarded. 

" Suppose," says a critic, we take a iiiusical tunc—auy tune—and 
apply Che tame process (the process of analysis). The ili^st note is not 
the tune, nor is the second* nor the third nor the fv^irth. How here 
therefore amoog the eleiueots of the tuns can yon dnd the tnne I Will 
you conclude, thorefere, that it does not exist? Ceiialnly not. All the 
notes must be taken together to find tlie tnne. Bat eveu thia Is not 
enough. Play the titne backwaids* beginning at tbo last note and 
ending at the first. Where is the lime? You will not peraeive it. 
Yet Indenticnlly the same ni)tss have been played. The elements of the 
tune, even when all taken together, do not make the tnne* unUsa they 
are founded in apariicular order and with certain def/nite relaiiont 
to each ether (relations of time) The mere eiuumation of all the 
elements does uot in itself make the melod}'. It is the systematic 
relation of each elemoot to oil the others which constitutt^a the tnne. 
To argue that because the soul cannot be found anywhere among the 
constituoote of consciouanass ck.* therefore the son! does not exist is as 
foolish as it would be to argue that, because yon cannot find ft tune any¬ 
where among its notes, therefore the tune doss not exist. It is the 
systematic unity of the notes, bound ink one whole by time reiations 
which constitutes the kne. It is the systematic unity of conscious, 
experiences* bound into one whole by the forme of space aud time and 
bj tbe categorise (cause and effect reciprocity, etc.) which constitutes 
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the 8onl.the soul ia not a “thing'’ it is simply the fact of the nnity 

of things. A tune ia not a “thing" it is a nnity of relations among things 
(soand) (Staoe's Buddhism and WestecQ Thought). 

Mr, Btace ie heie only repeating Kant'a theoiy of the soul, that it is 
e unity of ulatiom. Without certain definite relations the body cannot 
exist- That the Tathagata admits. If there is net a certain kind of 
relation between the different elements of a human being, then he will 
sot and cannot exist. 

The Five Elemeutn are inter'velatcd in aoiue definite way. 
“ Rhpa, vMini, saHRa, aankh^ra, viRJlauft, iu themsekos each of them 
is a nothing; only ia their union do they constitute peraonality, Bhavo. 
Fire fictitiona realities thus blond together to form a real fiction'' 
(Dalkhe'a Buddhist Essays). But these relation)^ are not p^mandot. 
They change, that Is what the Buddha emphasised. Else, if they remain 
constant, why should sicknes**, old age, death come upon us? These 
can only be explained by the variation of tho velations, nothing else. 

AU life is one from the smallest grain of sand, the slenderest blade 
of gross to the highest creation of nature, everything is tho manifestation 
of the same life^piinciple. Life is often ouiapared u> a ray of light, “As 
the life of tho plant wos built by the Jit ion ot another vay of tuiv'rgy to 
those which built the cryHtnl, a« the animal life was formed by additicri 
of consciousness and volition to the forces which were in the plant ao 
that the individua! was given a brighter ray of coasciousiiess nad 

freewill;....It is anevidutijucvei'iutu higUar fupiiis. 

the Crystal and the drop of water i\avc no ot)nsciausQess und no freewill 

.The trees and plants and grasses have life, they have 

perhaps a cousoiou^ness and u volUioii though of the ven slightest kind. 

.They flower or they fade*.The auiiuals and birds 

have a little mure life, a liltiti more choice of evil and of good, and so 
man has slowly evolved rislog fioni the bea«t, every new ray of power 
bringing with it laws to be obeyed, or to l>e disobeyed, the limits within 
which disobedience is passible ever widening, his possibility of rise or 
fall ever iucreasiog." (Fielding Hall. The Inward Light). All Life 
proceeds from the same Power House, «nd conseyiiently is one. As 
Emerson says. 

“All things 

Are of one pattern made; birds, beast acidplant, song, 
Picture, form, space, thought and character, 

Deceive us, seeming to be many things 
And are but onel ’’ 
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Iq Buddhism mdiTida&liam is a positive danger, indiTiduality must 
be killed oni. It is an illueioD, the cause of all other illueioue, this sense 
of separsteness is the cause of all sorrow and sin, the root from which 
spriugs Life, aad its inseparable shadow, Death. Life springs froni one 
fountain-head, there is life in everything. Recently it wm proved that 
even metale hate life, the same life as we have, but in a less degree. It 
is a fatal delnaion to regard ourselves as separate entities existing by and 
for ourselves. Let us adopt a simile, one which is well-known and baa 
been constantly used from the time of the Great commentator Bnddha- 
gbosa, the simile of the wave 

If we look at a sheet of water at a time when the wind is blowing, 
to all appearances, we are made aware of an endless multitude of 
ever-shifting waves, each distinct from the rest; all self-contained bodies 
of water, each with an identity of its own. But on closer investigation, 
when we bring into play other faculties besides unaided eyesight, we 
find that the existence of the wave as a stparaie entity is a delusion. 
Nothing moves along. The wave ii composed of particles of water 
constantly changiog place, and these particles move vertically upwards 
and downwaidi In a certain order due to the “ pulse of motion " of the 
wind. In the same way we are waves on the ocean of infinity, set in 
motion by the wind of kainma, which oanses weve after wave to rise 
in birth and re-birth till the causes which bring about this process are 
annihilated. There exists no separate, self-abiding entity. Then what 
did the Buddha eubititue in the place of this Atti or Boul V 

He declared that existence is the result of Action or Kamma, and 
this Eamroa does not, sa It were, belong to, or form the man, but ie 
the man himself, who at every moment is the exact result of all past 
bodily, verbal and mental Kamma. 

And the disciple who wishes to follow the way of the Buddhas, 
the way which is open to him who refrains from all evil, oultivatei to 
perfection all that which ie good, and purifies his mind, he should 
above all things, banish the thought of self." because it is the epitome 
of all evil, the fountain-head of all false doctrines, the source of all 
error. And whan he has thus given up this thought of indivduality, 
he begins to be free from all feelings of hatred and cultivetes MettA, 
love, love Universal, above below, all round. In this wise he starts upon 
the Middle Path, avoiding the two extrerass^tbe path which makes 
for understanding, for Insight, for Peace and the Great Awakening, 
Nibb&na, that is constant, unchangiug. eternal, in the wake of Him, 
Who laboured for love of Ue, Him, the most Oompassionate, 
the Utterly Awakened, the most Enlightened, the Bamma Sambuddha. 


G. P. MALALASEKERA, 


COaftBS?OSDBHGB. 
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Correspondence. 


DBWAN OFFICE, 
Bat'oda iSth April 2&27> 


To 

Thb Gbkbbal Sbcbbtab7» 

MAHA BODHI SOCIETY, 

4a, Collbos Bquarb, 

CALCUTTA. 


D&AB Bib, 

With refereQCs to yoot Istt^r dated tba Sth ulbluo, I niu to 
inform yon that Hit Highness, the Mahnrejab Saheb hu decided, as 
suggested by you, that War Bonds of the Talna of Bs, 5000/* should 
be purchased and transferred to the name of the Maha Bodhi 
Society, so that ihs Society may have the benefit of interest on 
the bonds. The donation is to be regarded as His Highness's con¬ 
tribution towards the construction cost of one Vihara for the Relics 
•of Buddha at Calcutta. 

I am arranging for the purchase of the War Bonds and shall 
send them to you in due course. 


YuUBS Sjnobbblt, 

(Sgd.) iLLBOIBIiB, 

BEWAN, 

Baroda State. 
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RciDS ana Roks. 


The eteveath qaauterly confei^eQoe of the temperance workers is 
connection with the Colombo Tots) Abstineoce 
The Temperance Work. Union and its affiliated societies, was held on 

the litb inst., at Dharmaraja College, Kandy. 
Hr. L. B. Itansraja presided and the gabheving was representative of 
the cempei'aooe workers l)Oth in villages and towns. The minutes of 
the previous confei’ence were read nod confirmed. 

A Beport containing a suiuinarised account of the work done in the 
course of the quarter just ended was labmltted. The various speakers 
while comiDenting on the report made useful suggestione and drew 
special attention to the state of the village temperanoe societies, which, 
it became apparent, required a great deal of attention from temporauce 
leaders. This aspect of the discussion became very iotereiting, and it is 
hoped that the tsinpevanoe workers will not fail to interest themselves 
in an ever increasUg degree in the proper woikiog of these useful village 
iostitiitions. They deserve more attention than what hae heso hitherto 
deemed sufficient. 


Of all the eminaot echo lavs iu Gey Inn, probably the most popular 
lutiong the educated people of foreign coon* 
The Late Waskadawc tries, espocially la Burope and America, waa 
Sri Subbuli Nayaka There, the late Waskaduwe Bri Bnbhuti Kayaka 

Tbero, who quietly passed away on the J.9tb 
Inst. We have published elsewhere in this number a brief sketch of the 
life of the late Ven’ble Them, who hae done so much to further the 
cause of Buddhf.'iui In the course of an exceptionally long and brilliant 
career full of scholastic labour and peraeverence. He was adtnired not 
only for hie literary achievements, numerous and diatioguiahed as 
they are, bat his piety and devotion to religion stood oat also ae an 
example. The death of such an eminent personage ie a distinct loss but 
there is one Batiafuction that his life was one of service and rare help to 
the general growth of knowledge. We hope the example of his life will 
act as 0 . powerful incentive in the life of many other souls who are sin^i* 
Jarly inspired fay noble and beneficent ideals. 


THE JVIAHA-BODHl 

AND TUE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 


"Go 0 fihikkbu*, and wander forth for the fain of tbe many, the welfare of the 
many, m compasaion for the world, for the ;ood. for the g:ain» for (be welfare of goda and 
men. Proclaim, O Bhiktfbua, tbe Doctrine clorloua, preach ye a Ufe of hollneai, perfect 
end p\jT6.‘‘—MehAyagga, t'inaya Pitako. 

FOUMDB& SY TIiS ANAOAUKA H. DSAiU^AlX. 


Vol. XXV. 


MAY, 


2m B. E. 
1917 k7t. 


Nq. 6. 


Ch« 2461 St jflnnluersarp Celebration of tbe 
Pariniruana of tbe Catbagata Buddba 
at Calcutta. 


On tba 7th of Mny, 1017, tha Maliai Bodbi Society of In<lia caUbcated 
the ^Olbt KQatTerJiury of tbe Parinirvaua of the TathAgata Buddha, at 
College Bquace in the Theoeophioal Hall. Oq a tenipoitiry altar strewn 
with the red lotus ilowers and jaqujInN was placed the ancient stone 
lm&g:e of the Buddha discovered at Buddhagaya. At the top of the 
ahriae was plaood a gilded casket in the shape of a Ceylon dagaba con¬ 
taining a roMo of the Loixl Buddha. A icpreBentatlve gathering aesein- 
hied to pay homage to the Bleeaed One. 

Tbe Baisakh Purnitiji is tbe thrice sacred feetival of the Bnddhiets; 
for on this day 2401 years ago the Blessed One passed away at Kuaioiri 
realizing tbe aoupadiaesa parinirvaaa leaving the sacred relice and the 
DbavmakAya behind for the welfare of the world of gods and men. It 
was on the fuU-inoon day that the i'riace Siddhattha attained the 
supreme cooditlon of the Bodhi at Bodhgaya 2506 years ago. It wae on 
the fult*moon day of Wea&kha that the future Buddha was bom at 
Kapilavaetu in the royal garden of Lumbloi 2541 years ago. 

Today India has forgotten tbe eapreme Aryan saviour. The greatest 
of the great she had forsaken, and for nearly 700 years India 
remained Bunb in the darkness of ignorance. The degenerate Indiana 
of that period went after strange gods forsaking the pure light of the 
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Aryan DhAitna. Mercy was driveii oat of the Indian soil, and in her 
place was installed cmelty and bloodshed, molochs imported from 
Semitic soil, cbterly foreign to the Aryan mind. 

In the opinion of the late Pxofeaeor Weber Bnddbism was lost to 
India on account of ite superior morality as it was too high for the 
degenerate people of the time. Xt does not take too long a period for a 
people to become irreligiocs. Take for inetance modern Japan and 
compare her people forty yeaw ago. The older generation knew not the 
demoralising materialism of industrial Japan. The modern Japanese, 
according to the view of scholars, have forgotten the ancient aesthetic 
morality for which Japanese of the old school were noted. Oommercla- 
lism in taking the place of morelity end religion. India began to lose her 
morality about nine hundred years ago. For nearly thousand years no 
foraigu foe contaminated the soil of Aryavarta. It is said that Alexander 
invaded India 12&00 years ago. But the India that he invaded wee the 
north-west, the country now known ae the district of Bawalpindi. To 
India ptoper Alexander never entered. Punjab was for several centuries 
un^er the Bactrian kings, and they were followers of the Lord Bnddha. 
Mihirikula entered the territory of ancient Taxlla and devastated the 
oountry, bat even he did not come to India proper. Amidst a Inxnrious 
civilieatioo the Aryan people Nourished, and their very prosperity made 
them forget the high morality inculcated by the Aryan saviour. The 
pagan gods of the Himalaya" were admitted into the pantheon of worship, 
and phallic worship developed to an abnormal extent, makiog the people 
forget the superior morality of the earlier generations. 

Buddhism was forgotten, an impure ceremonialism crept in, and 
the people fell Aryaniam went down amidst the clasp of arms and j 

pagan aacriiices and the successive iovaeiona of India by hordes of j 

barbarians gave a death blow to the higher morality. | 

Modern Indians do not look beyond the i^riod of Sankara To ^ 
them ancient history is taboo. The mythical stories of the Bam ay an n ] 

and Mababharata are their history. The people of Bengal speak of the : 
prophet of Nuddea, who re-establisheid religion in the 15th century of 
the Christian Era. Beyond Che period of Chaitanya the history of India ■ 
is a blank. Moslem fanaticism and iconoclasm did much to destroy the 1 
historic foondations of India India's ancient literature, her ancient 
aesthetic civilization, were totally obliterated by the hordes of iovs/ders I 
who came to plunder her immense wealth. After a thousand yevs I 
India is on the threshold of a new era, but one thing she lacks, aplritnal 
leaders. A 
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Tbe Anagarika Dbarraapala in the name of the Maha Bodhi Soc^iety 
welcomed the assembled people, and after speaking a few words left 
the Hall as he was too ill to take part in the ceremonies. The Swami 
Bbiklchn BunnBnanda condncted the proceedings. The report of the 
Maha Sodbi bociety was read by Pandit Bbattaoharya, which is as 
follows;— 

The Maha Bodhi Society is the first of Bnddhiet organizations in 
the history of modern Buddhism to begin a propaganda for the dissemi* 
nation of 'the Dharma is oon-Bnddbiet lands. India had completely 
forgotten the Aryan doctrine of the Tatb&gata, although at one time it 
held the foremost place among the Aryan religions in Aryavarta. For 
twenty-six years the Maha Bodhi Society has continued to exist in spite 
of the many obstacles, thanks to Che generosity of a few friends of the 
Dhaciuapala. The Society was founded by him in May 1B91 
under the presidency of Che late illnatrious High Priest Sumangala of 
Ceylon, aC Colooibo. 

In 1892 Che Anagarika Dharmapala established the Journal of the 
Maha Bodhi Society, which is still in existence, and now being printed 
at Colombo in the Maha Bodhi Press. Owing to the paucity of Buddhiste 
who are able to understand English in Buddhist countries the number 
of sabscnbers thereto is insufiiuiont to make it pay. The Journal ia 
sent free to the learned societies throughout the world as well as to the 
princes and nobles of Buddhist countries. Feu twenty years we are 
sorry to state the wealthy Buddhist dignitaries in Buddhist countries 
have failed to respond generously for the expansion of the objects of the 
Maha Bodhi Hocioty. Japan and Siutn have not hnlped by a single 
contribution for the fui'thei*an6e of the nublti objecte of the society. 
Burma contributed gunerously ut the com me uoe meat of operations of the 
society, but since nixtaen years have failed to render any assistonoe. 
Several hundreds of enbacribera to the Maha Bodhi Journal in Burma, 
India and Ceylon iiFtve failed In pay their subssriptions, and the lods 
thereby to the Journal aioounte to several thousand rupees. 

The society had been able erect two Dharmunalas at Buddbagaya 
and Baranath Benaren through the help of the Buddhists of Burma, 
A rakan. 

The Ute Bajah nf Bhingt contributed 2000/- which amount 
was expended in the pnrclnue of ten biglias of land at Sarnath. The 
Society also has purcha^d a plot of land at Gaya, and it is lying idle 
as we have not the uiean^ of erecting n Dliarmasala thereon for the uat* 
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of pilgrims who visit Buddha Gaya. For aearly fifteen years efforts 
were made to get coQtribuiions to eteoC a Dharmasala from the we11-to* 
do Buddhists, hot we are sorry to say we have failed to find one 
Buddhist who is willing to contribute for the purpose. 

Buddhists of Burma and Arakan, countries nearer to India, when 
written to foe help, snswer that they have no interest in India. China, 
Japan, Siam, independent Buddhistcountries, when asked for help answer 
that charity begins at home. For nearly twenty years the society have 
received very little help from Ceylon. 

Buddhism the oldest and foremost of missionary religions has 
ceased to exist as a living force in the land of its birth though its spirit 
still lingers. The last missionary went forth from Bengal in the person 
of Srigo&na Pipankara Atisa to reform the Buddhism of Tibet, nine 
hundred years ago. The Buddhism of Java was destroyed by the Arab 
Mubammedaos abont five hundred years ago. According to the 
researches of Archaeological scholais in Central Tarkestao, Buddhism 
was a living religion in those distant lands a thousand years ago. 

It is a curious coincidence that Japan and England received their 
respective faiths almost at tha same time In the sixth century of the 
Christian era. The birth of Islam and the introduction of Buddhism to 
Japan occurred synchronously, To the etudent of religious evolution 
the development of the three religions in Arabia. England and Japan 
is of great interest. Islam and Christianity are both of Semitic origin, 
while Buddhism, which is of Aryan origin, although net to be found in 
its own home bae found a fertile soil m the laud of the rising sun. 
Will the civiltzation of the futuie be built on the foundations of Islam, 
Christianity or Buddhism ? Tha record is in favour of Buddhism 
inasmuch as a drop of blood has not been shed throughout its career for 
the spread of its sublime teachings. 

The only Aryan people that has kept its allegiance to Buddhism 
are the Sinhalese. For 2200 years the people of the island of Ceylon 
have been true to the faith of the great Emperor Asoka, whose son and 
daughter went forth as apostles to that distaot island from Pataliputra. 
Tamila of South India maderarmy an effort to destroy the faith of the 
people but they failed. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese destroyed 
the ancient civilisation of Ceylon; in the seventeenth century the 
Dutch made an effort to convert the people to Protestant Christianity, 
and in the 19th century the British Christians made snpreme effort 
to convert the Buddhists to their religion. The future is supremely 
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bright for the Doctrine of liove and Wisdom of the Ai7an SaTioar, and 
we believe that the Gangetio valley will again prodnce spiritual 
apostles of the Lord of Meroy who shall carry the torch of love and 
wisdom OQ to countries wherein the god of war reigns. 

Arohaaologioal evidence shows that Buddhist temples were built 
for the last time in Bengal and Magadha in the reign of Mahipalai 
king of Bengal in the eleventh century. In the beginning of the 18th 
century the university of Nalanda was destroyed by Bakhtiyar KhiJji. 

The first vibar in Bengal that is going to be built will be erected 
in College Sguare, Calcutta, on the plot of land purchased at a coat of 
Ba. 32000, which amount was contributed by the gracious lady, 
Mrs. T. B. Foster of Honololu, Hswaii, in the Pacific ocean. The same 
lady has sent a further contribution of Bs. 18,000/' to build the vihar. 
The Anagsrika Dbarmapala met the lady at Honolulu; from his mouth 
she heard the doctrine of the Blessed One, and she was oomforted, and 
in a spirit of thankfulness she sent the money to Che Ansgarika lor the 
building of the Vihara. 

In the ancient days when BuddhisTo was the religion of the land, 
and the king became one with people, ic was a common thing to see 
the king building a temple in memory of the Buddha. The great 
Emperor Ascka, it is said, erected 84000 temples throughout his empire, 
and some of the temples that he ordered to be erected are still 
visible in different parts of India. Under the Mubammedan rule it was 
not possible for the Buddhists of other lands to enter India, and the 
building of new temples to Buddha was not attempted. After a long 
period extending over seven hundred years the opportunity has come 
for the Buddhists to enter India and revive the long forgotten religion 
under the gracious protection of the British Government. To build 
the first temple in Calcutta it was found necessary to appeal to both 
Buddbi)«te and Hindus, and a printed circular accompanied by a letter 
received from the Government of lodia about the building of the vihara 
in Calcutta to enshrine the Buddha relic was sent to the King of 8iam, 
the only Buddhist king. Several appeals were made to His Majesty 
pointing out the peculiar position of the Buddhists in India, No answer 
was received direct from the Siamese government, and we are informed 
that no help will be given by the Hiameso for the construction of the 
first Vihara in Calcutta. When India was Buddhistic, her kings and 
the Bhikkhus of the Lord Buddha helped the Mongolian races to 
receive the gift of the Dharma and the culture of India was freely 
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giTdQ. Now that India is ia need, the reaponee that the IndiAn 
Buddhists get frotn distant Buddhist countries is not of a cheering 
natnre. The £iQg of Slam it a Boddhist, and is styled “Defender of 
the Faith;" we do sincerely trust that help will be forthcoming 
from him and the Eajahs and Maharajahs in India to bnild a worthy 
Vihara to enshrine the Belie of the Buddha whioh the Gloreroment of 
India has been gracionsly pleased to present to the Maha Bodhi 
Society. 

The following donations have been pcomisad and received for 
the Vihara fundi— 

H. H. The Maha rajah Saheb Oaekwar of Baroda Bs. 6000 
Brimati Mallika Maha Upisiki, Aloe Avenue, Colombo,1000 
The Mudaliyar Hevavitaraua (deceased) do „ 1000 

Lute Don Edmund Hevavitarana do „ 1000 

The Anagarika Dharniapala „ 6000 

Lai Biugh Johutry (through Mr.P.K.Majuiudar, 3ar*at-law) 250 
Hr. John BiWa, Bcoyal, Queensland 100 

Sri jut Prafullanath Tagore, Calcutta „ 260 

Burmese subscribers of Pegu (through Mr. 0. V. Pathy) 88 
Burner Manindra Chandra Ctnha, Paikpara Baj „ 600 

Bnmax Amn Chandra Bingba, Harrington 8t. „ lOO 

War Loan 

The Ansgaiika Dharmapalu as Troatee of the Mrs T. B. Poster 
Fund has invested Es. 16000/- in War Bonds, and requested the Dewan 
of His Highness the Maharajah of Baroda to buy War Bonds for 
the sum of Bs 6000/- and the Dewan has written to say that the Maha 
Baj ah Baheb has agreed to do so. The Aoagarika hii,s also further 
invested Bs. 0000 in War Bonds of the Vihara Pond. Last year on 
behalf of the Maha Bodhi Society he contributed Bs. 1000/- to the 
Carmichael War Fund. 

The Plan of the Vihara. Sic John Marshal 1, Director Denaral of 
Archaeology, has kindly prepared the plan of the proposed Vihara, 
which is at present in the hands of the Priiicip»vi of the Calcotta 
Government Art School. The design is based on the Ajanta temple 
architectQie, and is exquisitely done. When the temple is ereote^l it 
will be an object of attraction in Calcutta. We have to thank Sir John < 
Marshall for the kind services graciously rendered. It will require 
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at least a Ukh of rupees to complete the building according to Che 
design, and nnUse we «tect the temple according to the design we 
should not expect to receive the Relic from the <}ovemment of India. 
We therefore hope that those who lore the Lord Buddha will, with a 
cheerful heart, freely give to the Vihaia Fund. 


THE WORK OF THE FUTURE. 

The chief work that we have to do ia to build the Calcutta Vihara. 

It ia proper that the Vihara abould be called after the name of the 
gracious lady, Mra. T. R. Foster of Honolulu, who haa oontributod 
flrat Bs, 22,000/- to purchase the site at College Square to build the 
Vihara and the Freaohing Hall. The vacant plot of land to the east of 
the house for which Ra, 9000 was paid has not been able to be put to 
any uae owing to certain legal deleya. The first instalment for 
constructing the Vihara to the amount of Bs. 18000/- reached the 
Ansgarika Dharmapala two days ago. It is a matter of astonishment 
that whilst a lady from the extremely distant land of Hawaii .is joyously 
contributing to built the Vihara to the memory of the Saviour of 
Humanity of the Aryan race, Buddhists of Japan, China, Slam, Burmah, 
Ceylon have failed to respond to the appeal issued by the Maha Bodhi 
Society. The invariable answer is that they have no interest in India. 
The Buddha ia the modern Avatura of the Hindus. He is god 
incarnated to preach mercy according to the Pnrinaa. As such the 
Hindus, especially the VaishBavas, have a doty to pecfonn and 
we trust that they would all contribute according to their means to the 
Vihara Fund. 

The Government of India hw coaReated to present the Bhattiproln 
relic of the Buddha also to the Mabs Bodhi Society to be enshrined st 
•Samath, Benares, and the Government expect that a worthy vihara 
shall be built there. Mrs. T, R. Poster has graciously contributed for 
the construction of the Saraath Vihara the sum of R«. 18000/- This 
sum was contributed several years ago, before the Government of India 
had decided to preaent the Buddha relic to the Society. 

At Samath. the holy place where 2505 years ago the Lord Buddha 
preached the first sermon of the Nirvana Doctrine, there is a Museum 
of Buddhist Sculptures built at a cost of about Ba. 60,000/- by the 
Government of India. It is hoped that within a few years the 
Maha Bodhi Society will be able bo make the place a centre of Buddhist 
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Utec&ry etndieB. When the Hmdii Univeraity ie built, let ue hope that 
Buddhism and Hiodoism will join hands at Beoares and work for Che 
salvation of the world. 

Indian Bnddhiem 2000 years ago gave Co Che Par Eset the culture of 
Aryan India. May the twentieth oentory cany the light of Aryan 
culcnre to distant Bnrope, and bring peace and wisdom to the people of 
Enrope. What is needed is Che spiriC of renunciation. Only the 
disciplined heart of the sons of Aryavarta is able to accomplish the 
great deed. Education, discipline, selfsacrifioe, activity and the desire 
to save are the principlas that ahonld be brought into objectivity by the 
noblest minds of young India, Bloodshed, anarchy, hatred ave foreign 
to the Aryan spirit. 

"Not by hatred does hatred ceasa; by love Hatred cease" taught 
the Lord Buddha. He taught os that we should 

"Conquer hatred by love 
Conquer evil by righteousness 
Conquer ths liar by tiathfulness 
Conquer the greedy by oheiity " 

Not by destruction but by love can reforms be brought about. 
The time wasted In desCruotioo may well be epent in the altruistic 
work of selfeacrifice. The Bhikkhus of old wearing Che yellow robe 
gave their learning free, and they Caught the village people and their 
children the arts and sciences, aud each village was a centre of literary 
activity. The village temple, the village dharma sala, the village 
school, the tillage playground, the village tank, the village park, the 
village tribunal came into exietence where Che Buddha's Bhikkhus 
settled. Self control is the basic dootrine of the Buddha. " Atta dip4 
vibaratha atta earan^ anah&a saranik." 

The Buddha wisdom is to be found in the three Pitakkss, and they 
ooDiain the ancient Aryan ethics, philosophy, psychology, history, of 
India. This storehouse of learning was the inheritanoe of the people of 
ancient India, but to-day this preoiooa heirloom is uot to be found in 
India. For 2000 years Ceylon had been preserving the sacred treaeure, 
and the time is now come Chet thie gem should be again brought back 
to India. Pali has become a subject of study in the Calcutta University, 
and Che Maha Bodhi Society was the first to start a Pali class, and to 
publish the first Pali Grammar, sixteen years ago. The name of Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana ehall ever be associated with Che efforts of the 
Maba Bodhi Society as the pioneer of Pali learning in India. India 
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wiiboui the storehouse of Pali literature is like a beautiful youog widow. 
When the roillions of young Indians learn Pali then will come the 
glorious dawn of an Indian renaiesanee. The gods exist, hut the 
Buddha gives wisdom to erring mortals, The general ignorance of the 
people would most aesuredly vanish when they drink the immortal waters 
from the Buddha fountain. 

The Maha Bodhi Society ainoetely hope that the wealthy sons of 
mother India will make an effort to print in Dovanagti the Pi taka 
texts. The Jataka stories are of perennial interest to the student of 
auoient Indian history. When they are translated into Hindu and 
Bengalee, and other Indian vernaoulacs the village folk will find in them 
a garden of aesthetic delight. For the sake of the teeming millione 
of India’s ignorant people we hope that a eystematio effort will be made to* 
translate the Jatakas. The British people, the noblest of all modern 
races, have the 600 Jataka storiee in English garb. The indefatigable 
scholars Professor and Mrs. Bhys Davids have pnblished the larger 
part of the Pali texts in Boman character, A large number of sutras 
have been translated into English by them, Bhikkhu Siliohara, a 
Sootohman converted to Buddhism, Is working vigorously in Bengoon in 
translating the Buddha sutras into EngUsh. Throughout Europe 
scholara are engaged in either editing or traosUtiog the sutras of the 
Lord Buddha, 

It is a melancholy fact that only the Buddhists are inactive in 
spreading the teachings of the Master in foreign lauds. There are 
nearly a million of Bhikkhus in all Buddhist lande, but these are of 
no help to the world. He who does not work hard to increase the sum 
of human happiness, lives his life in vain, Greater than the bliss of 
sweet Nirvana is the life of moral activity. The Blessed One worked 
daily for 22 hours, from His 36th year to His 806h year. For six years 
He made the supreme straggle in the forest to gain knowledge. The 
ancient BisbiB counted time in years, but our Lord counted time by 
hours. An ho^tr under the Dispensation of the Buddha is equal to a 
year and the Gospel of Activity was what He preached day after day 
for 162D0 days, and each day He wa^ engaged in doing good to the 
world of gods and men twenty two hours. Daring the forty five years 
His blessed life was spent for 366400 hours in working for the welfare 
of the world, aod the results of His labours ace still visible, and shall 
remain visible for centuries to corns, provided there were youngmen of 
eeltsaorificfii^ devotlou to follow the glorious example. 
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Sri paaa. 


Sri mouQtaiD ofworld^wide fame, s^anda majastioailly at tha 
aoath-wBBt ooroar of Central Provicica, bordering on Sabaragamnwa. 
Iti renowned peak, enveloped in the cloads that pass cpver a height of 
above 7000 feet, has been from time immemorial the goal of Che devout 
pilgrim who comes seeking it from every qoarter of the Eastern world; 
and for the past 9000 odd years up to the present day, the hand of time, 
that destroys all sentiments, has not suooaeded in stopping the millions 
of people who pay their annual homage to its holy summit. Its 
attraction is not limited to the pilgrim. But many great authors from 
various parte of ths world have been drawn by its unique past 
to see for themselves its unsurpassed grandeur and describe It, 
so muoh so that many of the historical works of different nations 
oontain a description of Srt Fllda. In Csylon there is no corner where 
its inflnenoe does not penetrate snd no historical work that does not 
extol its supremacy. To the votary of other faiths the call of 6rt 
F&da ii no lees insistent, In that it is indissolubly bound with there 
history of the world. 

There are two via# laoras leading to the top of the mountsin, 
one through Batnapura and the other through Dikoya. Pilgrims 
consider that as the former route is more arduous it consequently 
brings is more merit than the latter. Those who take the Dikoya 
route detrain at Hatton. One and half miles away from Hatton stands 
Dikoya, where a busy market, a Post office and a Police station mark 
an upcountry village in the tea district. Another two miles’ walk 
aloog the MaekeUya road brings the pilgrim to a bridle-path branching 
out from the main road. This path extends along a tributary of 
Eelani river through the fertile Warleigh or Maba-Eendagolla tea 
estate for three miles and meets Eatu Maskeliya situated at a distance 
of nine and half miles from Hatton. Half a mile from here is another 
cross cut” through Gorthie or Puachl Eendagolla estate, which 
shortens the distance of two miles by the main road to one mile In 
reaching Maekeliya town, thus shortening the distance of twelve miles 
from Hatton to Maekeliya by four miles. Maskeliya is a Nourishing village 
where there is suitable accomodation for the pilgrim. We started on 
foot from Hatton after morniug tea and conveniently reached Maskeliya 
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Iq good time fot breakfast. The Idail coach also conveys passeogere 
between these two towns, at a moderate charge. 

After breakfast we left ItfaskeUya at 1 p. m. and came to 
Nugewatte, a distance of two miles. Here Laksapana road branches 
oat ae far as KaUathanniya sitnated five and half miles away. At 
Kugewatte, another bridle-path covering two and half miles thcoagh 
Bodukanda and Mulgarna estates leads to Nallatbanaiya. The cart 
road terminates here and the aacent on foot begins. Ati.dOp. m. 
we reached Gangulatenna madama, a distance of about one mile. Here 
we find two ambalama (resting places) and two boutiques. Another 
mile's walk brought ns to Nissanka Lena. This Lana " is a small 
cave supposed to have been a resting place of king Kissanka Malla on 
hie way to the peak. No inscription or proof of it except tradition is to 
be found. A Buddhist Priest has started olearing the cave with the 
intention of erecting a temple. A little farther from this fsne is the 
" Beeta Gaogula." This little water course after the weary tramp 
through estate roads wae a pleasing eight and, although the season of 
drought had narrowed it down to a half dry streatn yet up and down U 
amid the rocky pools the pilgrims were washing from them in its cool 
waters the dnat of the journey and purifying themselves before entering 
on the arduous ascent. Here the pilgrims ohange into olean white 
clothes and with cries of "Buddham Saranam Gacchami" reverberating 
through the hills the multitude crosses the stream with reverent hearts 
and heads bowed down in adoration of the Triple Gem They then 
invoke God Bam an for protection during the perilous journey Seeta 
Gangula means the ' cool rivulet.' According to some it is so called from 
its cool waters, while others connect It with BeetrV the wife of Kama 
who had been carried away by the Eaksha king of Lanka. This Uttle 
ilvalet is the beginning of the Kelani river soon after its source. 

Those who come via Batnapura find a place by the same name 
Seeta Gangula" vrhere similar oastoias are observed. The main ascent 
begins here and all the pilgrims join together in uttering the word 
"Soda” “Sadn” the echo of which goes ringing in the wilderness. 
Some begin to repeat “ Puith," eome relate verses composed to suit 
the occasion and some sing the praise of God Samau. Thus one does 
not feel the weariness and roughness of the dangerous ascent. The 
characteristic feature at this stage is that nothing can disturb the 
caimnese of the pilgrim. If he inissea his foot, or slips, if a thorn 
pricks or he feels tired, the only word that escapes his lips is Karauawai" 
which means ‘ may kindness be present.' 
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At 5p.m. wd oa thd maiQ ascent. A short distance 

beyond, we foaod sozne good work done by a devout Hindoo in clearing 
and cementing the steps of the ascent. This is a great relief to the 
wearied pilgrim. From there one faW hour’s toilsome olimb brought ne 
to IcdikatupAna. Daring this jonrney, we bad to halt at two or three 
places in order to take rest, lest the strain should be too much to bear, 
as another ascent is yet in view. At Indikatnpana (Oosimalai in Tamil) 
there is a dilapidated boutiqne tempocacily put np for the season. 
Here most of the pilgrims assemble and, content with the meagre fare 
afforded by the keepers of the boutique, stay over the night. Very few 
pilgrims go direct to the maluioa for the night, us many ffod the chilly 
blasts of wind blowing mercilessly, at the top, nnbearable. At 
Indikatupana the view aconnd, at dusk, is simply charming and it 
oontoles the pilgrim for the great fatigue. Looking back towards the 
track we had left behind, we dnd a high circular ridge o£ mountains 
with mist capped peaks. Qetwesn ii and 6.80 p. m. the miety olouds 
creep through the gaps shutting out thsi beautiful scenery. And soon 
after there appears nothing but one vast sea of mist. As ie ouetomaL 7 , 
some people take with them • ball oC thread and a needle and place one 
end of the thread with the needle at Indikatupana and carry the other 
end high up to a place near by, known as Gethampkna, with the i*esQlt 
that we dnd thousands of threads and needles lying between the two 
spots. This act is supposed to be in fulfflment of acertun belief bended 
down from the past. Different people have different notions about 
it of which the following are the most popular. Tamils say that King 
Elara whilst out hunting inadvertently wounded a,devout hermit at this 
spot and as an atonement for this sin he commanded that all pilgrims 
should leave some thread there. Some pilgrims for want of a better 
eicplanatioD say that the Buddha rested here to sew up a cent in His 
robes; and the preeent custom ie in memory of that act. 

In the early hours of the morning, we started from Indikatupana 
02.45 a. m.) and after toiling up in the dark with the help of torches for 
nearly an bonr passed the dangerone flight of rookn^ut steps known sn 
Mahagiri Dambe and came to the so called Bhagawa Lena. Here 
stands a temporary bcatique where we took shelter for half an hour and 
just as the groy tint of morn was visible overhead, proceeded to the 
naittvA. Sere handceds of men aud women await the dawn. ' The 
waUtva ia about 200 8q. yards in extent, and is enclosed by a wall 
which affords great protection to tbe masses that assemble ihere. Just 
in the middle, we find a huge round rock oti which is seen the 
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Sri Pida (Foot prist). There la a richly carved cacopy erected 
asclosing the Foot prist. This oasopy iu held in poeitioo by iron 
chains, to coustract the force of wind. Hnsdreds of pilgrims climb the 
roch and aoxioaely remain at the entrance to gain admittance. 
Inside we find the Sacred Foot Prist to worship which many a rough 
mile had been trodden. This sacred impression is about six feet by 
two hollowed out in solid rock. Just facing it stands the mal dsana 
replenished every moment with heaps of flowers. On one side, heaps 
of caodles and incense lie burning constantly. Usually every pilgrim 
takes with him a piece bf white doth two yards in length to cover the 
sacred foot print, as a mark of respect. In addition, many money 
offerings are liberally made through the exuberance of the pilgrims* 
)oy in gaining the goal. Some 'first timers’ are armed with a small 
iron rod in fulfilment of some superstitious vow. 

Ths pilgrims after gaining admittance assiduonsly perform the 
usual ceremonies and come down to the malwioa and watch for ths Sun 
rise (Ira-Sttraya), the most impressive and wonderful feature of the 
whole journey. Thousands of men and women cling to the wall 
surrounding the maluwa, and look eastward for a glimpse of the rising 
sun. From about 4.80 in the morning variegated streaks of rays creep 
through the dark, eastern sky. As time goes on, these streaks 
succeed each other in greater numbers. These moments remind us of 
ths bsautiful lines of Shakespeare 

".Yon grey lines 

That fret the clouds are messengers of dsy." 

Then silvery banks of clouds begin to roll majestically upward from 
the ravines below till the slopes are concealed by a frozen sea, the 
mountain tops just showing their ebon fronts till the roey fingers of Che 
dawn lightly touch them with their magic finger tips making them 
stand out like enchanted isles from a snowy sea. Meanwhile the 
snowy banks gradually surround the peak and begin to extend westwards 
to the distant horizon and as the sun rises the fleecy meadow gradually 
uprises to meet the warming rays of the Sun God who seems to dip 
bis head in veneration At the close of this beautiful spectacle, a mild 
hissing whisper is audible in the air which gradually transforms into a 
mighty ejaculation of the expression “ Sadt*” Sadu" when the great 
PbeebuB with all his attendant rays illuminates the whole scene. Kow 
we can see streaks of bright rays dart to and fro towards the far distant 
dark passages on- eve^ other side. No sooner the full globe is visible 
than we see a remarkable appearance in the west. 
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Thw is the shadow erf the Peak. A triangufac shade of vaet 
dimeQsioQS is seen soreeaed od the clocdy empyrean in the west. It is 
visible till the sun comes high np above the peak. People attribute 
this to various causes. But the aceepted belief U that the thick passing 
mist frem the north, east and south become condensed in the west 
forming & different plane, at a higher level than the earth, and the 
shadow of the peak when the eastern aide is lighted, falls directly 
on the plane thus producing this retoatkable sight. We underetand 
that there is a faint shadowed the Peak on the eastern side at son set and 
some have, it is said, seen similar sights it the rise of the moon too. 
No other moantain is said to possess this peculiar attribute. It is 
believed that the shape of the peak, the prsvailing winds, misty clouds 
and the direct fall of the rays withont any obstructions, produce this 
appearance; under different conditions this shadow changes, we hear, 
from a dark tint to a mild shining indigo colour. 

On one side of the nuduwa, we find a big bell. Superstitious 
people think it obligatory to toll the bell as many times ai they have 
visited the peak. On another side staodi the Sam an Dewila which is 
supposed to possess peociUar sanctity. This d^wAla is the place 
where the ' first timers’ offer their email iron rods taken up with them 
from ludikatupana. There are two small &>ramas where the mooki 
stay. The surrounding wilderness presents a bsautiful picture. 
Towards the south we see the supposed Dyaoa Samanala mountain. 
On the southwest stands the Uundiya Parvataya (Hot water mountain), 
and between these two meanders the Kaluganga. On the other side 
the Eelaniganga twists round many a rock and dale. 

Just before departing, pilgrims assemble again at the dewdla and 
entreat protection from God ^aman, in their downward march, vowing 
that if their lives be spared they would visit the peak again during the 
next season. 

When this is over, up goes another exolamation of Sadu” ringing 
in the dense forest ae the pilgrims retrace their steps. 

Lower down, along the Hatton route, we come to the so-called 
BhagawkLena which we have already spoken of. This is a long narrow 
cave situated at the brink of the mighty precipice. An insoription and 
a figure of a king carved on the rock are seen here. We undersiMid 
that the Boyal Asiatic Socie^, Ceylon Branch, has undertaken 
decipher thia inscription which will prove to be of immense value. An 
authority ou these matters informed ns that this was not the Bhagawk 
Lena. His opinion was that Divignhawa, one of the sixteen plaoSS 
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Baddba had visitad, is identical with the Bhagawi Lana and ia aitnated 
in the thick and yet unexplored jungle in the vicinity of Seethagangnla 
and that this suppcsed Bhagaw^ £>aoa is the proper Nissanka Lena. 
The following passage in Hifahawan^sa anpporta this opinion:— 

" When the Teacher, co^upassionate to the whole world, had 
preached the doctrine there, he rose, and the Master left the 
traces of bis footetepa plain to sight on Bucnauakuta. And 
after he had spent the day as it pleased him, at the foot of 
this mountain, with the brotherhood, he set forth for 
Digavapi." 

It is evident then that the Bhagawi Lena (Buddha's cave) or its 
other name Div&guhawa (resting cave during mid*day) must be the 
place where Buddha had spent the day as mentioned above. Then we 
see that Bhagawa Lena must be at the foot of this mountain and not at 
the top. 

,In passing we may mention that the path leading to the peak has 
utterly been neglected thus affording the ascent year by year more 
tiresome. The monetary coUaotions at the Foot-Print ate said to 
be considerable aud with this rich oontribiition it seems a pity 
that no cousistent attempt is made to improve the disgracefnl 
oondition of the path leading to it. It is true that there are no facilities 
for transport and labour at such a rocky height, but surely the 
annual incoiue can make good these draw-backs. It is a fact beyond 
doubt that the authorities oan, if desired, aatisUctarily repair these 
paths thereby making the now-tedious journey less tiresome, Money 
lavishly spent on repairing the paths can be gained hack in 
a couple of years, as a convenient path would be an Impetus for 
pilgrims aud visitors from all parts of Ceylon to resort to this venerated 
place. Considering the number of people that visit this place now, we 
can fully imagine what the state of affairs would be under easier and 
better oonditioos. 

According to Mohammedan tradition. Sri P&da is known as Baba 
Adamalai, where Adam the ffrst man resided, This tradition says that 
Adam aud Eve were expelled from Paradise as a result of their dis¬ 
obedience and Adam alighted on this peak while Eve fell at Mecca. 
Adam to expiate his sins stood on this rook on one foot for well-nigh two 
oentariee, thus delineating this impression, Like-wise Eve did the same 
aed the impression at Mecca was formed. 
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SivifcM call this imprint “ Siva-NoU-Padam ” (the foot mark of Siva.) 
Foilowew of God Vlahna believe that 8aman or Lakehman, the brother 
of Bama, resided there and that the iinprefisioo was hie. Some Christians 
believe the mark to be that of Saint Thomas and some follow Che 
Mohammedan and Jewish tradition and say it is Adam's. Thus the 
European nations adopted the name ‘'Adams Peak" after the tradition 
handed down from Che Mohammedans and Jews. 

On the other hand the Boddhiets go on the historioal references and 
DBsert that it is the sacred Poot'Print of Gautama Bnddha, Maha- 
wamsa and other historioal works tell ns that tbers are four sacred Foot 
impressions of the Buddha visible in the world :~One at the Bank of 
river Narmada in India, one at Saohcha Badda Bock, cue at Mecca and 
the other in Ceylon under reference. Gautama Buddha in hie third 
and the last visit to Lanka, in the eighth year of hie Buddhahood, 
eacredlv impressed his holy left Foot on this peak at the special request 
of God Samsn. 

Some believe that the actual mark of the Impression is now not 
vis ibis. It is said that the irapreesion was made on a gem and subse¬ 
quently the gem was covered up with the ronnd rook on which we now 
^d X)U Foot'Print. This is attributed to be the work of God 8aman. 
Some say that a ruling sovereign of Ceylon {King Kissanka Malla?), as 
a protective luoasure, earned the gem to be covered up with another 
huge rock over which the impression, now venerated, was made. The 
truth of tbeie two suppositionic we cannot determine But we may sey 
that this rock seems to be foreign to the peak. Its ronnd shape and the 
visible cleft running round between it and the rocky malw^a tempt us 
to the above ^apposition. We leave the subject at this stage to competent 
and able persons for closet examination and elucidation. 

A pfusage in Mah&wamsa states thus:—'Tleeing with speed, they" 
(Cbildren of Suveni) “went from tbeoce to the Snmanakuta.” 

This proves that the eurlieet historical people who occupied the Sri 
Pads mnnutain (then known as Sunmnakuta—the rock of Saman) were 
Jeevahatta and DisAla, the son and daughter of King Vijayo by Kuv^ni 
and their deaceudantsi though it is posalble that it was venerated even 
in the Vi jay an times. 

In later times (330 B. c, ?) it is said, that Alexander the Great 
visited the peak. The iron railings found at Mabagiri Dambe are 
supposed to have been fixed by him in his ascent. Fa Hian, the famous 
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Chinese pilgrim who visited Ceylon in the foovth centary a. d. mentions 
having worshipped Sri Pads. Marco Polo, the Italian traveller, in the 
thirteenth century a. d. and the Pakeer Ibn Batuta who came to Oeylon 
in the fourteenth century both visited the peak. 

Almost all the Sinhalese sovereigns who held sway over Lanka have 
paid their respects personally to this sacred place. They had repaired 
the paths, and facilitated the ascent by building steps and fixing iron 
chains at the most difficult spots and h)Vd given iu:imenBe uSerings to it. 
King Kirthl Nissanka Malta who reigued in the thirteenth century a. d. 
is said to have been the chief benefactor of Sri Pada and even today 
perpetuates his same. 

Today as well as in ancient times, the Bnddhists have had the 
advantage of claiming Bri Poda as a pioininent BuddhUtioal place of 
worship and according to the true Buddhistic spirit, they meet in 
worship, side by aide with the followers of all other i^eligions, in perfect* 
peace and amity untainted with any bitter religious spirit. 

W. B. NONI0, 


In fionour of Buddha. 


Hera we do honour to India's Greatest Boo, 

The Gentle and Gcd^like Bnddba, whom all may love 
To Him, whose tender heart bade him cast aside 
The regal state so that he might seek the light, 

Which, when found, He believed and time has not disproved, 
Would ease the path of life of man, by care oppressed. 


s 
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fosur^Robinson memorial Free l) 0 spital. 


The above fiee hospital, started ia 1914 at the ioetaaoe of the 
Anagarika Dhavm&pela, for the parpose of supplying medical wants free 
of charge to needy patients, is etiU fulfilling its object inspite of 
many disadvantageB. The institution has still to depend for its ap*keep 
OQ the initial ooDtributlon donated for the purpose by.that genetons and 
high^sould lady, Mrs. T. R. Foster, of Honolulu, Hawaii. The patients 
are treated according to the Sinhalese system of medicines without dis¬ 
tinction of caste, creed or colour. The treatment is gratuitous. The 
Hospital supplies a much felt waot and is greatly approved by the poorer 
patients of Colombo. Up to now only out-dcor patients have been treated 
except for three indoor patients who have been treated as a tentative 
meoiure. All the three obtained a complete cure and left thoroughly 
satisfied in every respect. The indoor department has been since the 
beginning of the current year thoroughly equipped and patients will be 
admitted to this department. 

In the meantime it is a pleasure to see an ever increasing number 
of patients continuing to avail themselves of the benefits conferred by the 
outdoor dispensary attached to the hospital. A nnmber of well-known 
Ayurvedic physicians of Colombo volunteered at Che commencement to 
visit the hospital, exatnlae the pstients, to prescribe and also act in a 
more or less advisory capacity to the resident physician; and true to their 
uodertaJeing, they are still nontinuing to do so. The public spiritedness 
of these gentlemen is highly coiameodable and the success of the work 
done hitherto boe been partly dueto the! rserviceoo ungrudgingly bestowed. 
It gives us pleasure to say that they deserve well of the community. The 
names of these gentlemen in the order of their attendance are as follows 
Monday : Mr, J, P. Jayatilake, 

Tuesday: „ J. 8. Rafasundete Aratchi, 

Wednesday: „ H. J. Alwie, 

Thursday : „ M. 8. Perera, Pandit, 

Friday: „ • E. J, Fernando Vaidyakularatne, 

Saturday: „ A. H. Alwia, 

Resident Physiciao ; Mr. H. R. Prematilake. 


t 
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Tbe last report to band is for the period from January let to Maroh 
diet 1917. For the whole period the daily attendance amotinted to 
1604 ; new patients 800. The total number of patiente treated from the 
commencement is 8823 and ont of this, 2fi66 patiente are registered as 
those who were thoronghly cured. During the quarter mentioned above 
there wore given 2118 preecriptions besides a large quantity of various 
drugs, ointments etc. 

The Qsefulneee of the Hospital cannot be adequately described here 
and we hope onr readers, whenever they find occasion, will make a point 
to visit and see the place for themselves. 


Correspondence. 


MavAdSB 

Natjomil Bahz op Ikdxa, Ld., 
Calcvtia. 


20tb March 1017. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your letter of 27 th inet. I have the pleasure to send 
herewith a cheque in your favour for Ba. 1000^ and that you will kindly 
issue a demand draft in favour of Mrs. Caroline Ithys Davids for £ 6^. 
16s. 9d, and that yon will forward the same to her address:— 
Ootterstock, Chipstsad, Surrey, BtinLAND, and oblige. 


Yours faithfully, 

H. DHABMAPAI/A. 
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news ana notes. 


We ave gcieved to Jeam that the Acaguika BharmapAla who is 

staying at Mababodhi quarters, in Calcutta. 
The Anagarika Dharioapala. has not been for some time ip the best of 

hii health. At the last Wesak celebrations 
held at Calontta, the Anagarika was present but he himself ooald not 
take any active part in the proceedings and had to retire before the close 
of the meeting owing to the poor state of bis health. Indisposed as he 
is, we are pleased to learn, he is doing what he can to help the Empire 
in its mighty struggle against the foes of righteousness. 

He has donated Be. 1000/* to Lady Carmicbel War Fund for the 
Wounded Soldiers and has invested large sums of money in War Bonds 
and, we hear, U looking forward to do more. A letter published in our 
correspondence section will show that he has also sent Be. 1000/* to the 
London Pftli Text Society through bfrs. Rhys Davids in order to help 
her to bring out her translation from original P&li of the immortal and 
monumental work of the Great Buddhaghoshai the "Visuddhi Marga." 
We hope hie health will improve and he will b« himself very soon-^if 
he has not already recovered his health by the time that this appears in 
print, 


Apart from the Colombo Young Men's Buddhist Association, we 
are glad to ses that there are many other Y. M. B, A'a in 
Y. H. B. A's. chiaf towns such ae Kandy, 6al)e, Panadura, BaduJla, 
Matale etc. Of these, we learn with pleasure, the Kandy 
and Galle Associations are having more or less permanent quarters. 
Doubtless the local young Bnddhists are making the best of these 
orgaoisatioas by joining them and doing everything in their power to 
promote them. From what we read the sooieties are doing very useful 
work. The 6*pTit ds eotps or the <ipirit of healthy co-operation that 
these societies would promote among the members is a valuable asset 
indeed. But at the same time, we hope, an earnest endeavour will be 
made to study the Dhamma mainly from the original Pali and to practise 
the noble teachings with a view to realizing the eternal truths of which 
the teachings are only the garb. 
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It gives us pleasure to be able to record that the above College bae 
been taken over by Dr. C. A. Hewavitarae, nnder 
Mahabodhi College. v?hose management it is making headway inepite of 

Colombo. many difficulties. The Principal, Mr, K. Venkata 

Bao» B. A., looks forward to strengthen the stability 
of the institution by every possible means and hopes to get a separato 
bnildiug pot up for the lower school. The space available in the present 
bnilding is not adequate to meet the requirements of a modern school 
and, when the intended building has been oompleted, we hope, there 
will be hardly anything left to be desired in the matter of building 
aoc«>mmodation. 

The College was reopened for the current term on the 16th of April 
last and at present there are over 160 boys down in the register. One 
thing to he regretted is that some boys from the interior have discon¬ 
tinued their attendance and it is not nnlikely that many others might 
follow. On inquiry it has been found that this is due to the irability of 
the parents to defray the necessary expenses of their boys, owing to the 
unexpected drop in the prices of coconut and other local produces. This 
is a thing to be deplored but the conditions of the time make it perhaps 
impossible to help. But, however, as the primary need Is education we 
appeal to the parents of these boys not to sactiftce the education of their 
children because of a temporary hardehip. The above disadvantage not¬ 
withstanding, it is a pleasing sign that the College is making steady 
progress. Yet, it is hoped that the Principal and other members of the 
teaching staff will spare no pains to increase the educational efficiency of 
the Collage. 


The anniversary of the demise of the late Venable 8ci Sumangala, 
Buddhist High Priest, was solemnly observed ou the 
The Late Ven’ble 80th April last by the Buddhists at Vidyodaya 
H. Sri SumaRgale. Oriental College, Maligakaude, Colombo. He was 
one of the founders of the above College and was the 
first President of the Mahabodhi Society. The late Ven’ble Sri Suman- 
gala was the foremost Oriental scholar of hie day and bis fame stands 
unique. His labours in the cause of the Dhamma, in the revival of 
Buddhist activities and In scholarship have been ineradicabiy impressed 
on the memory of the people of Ceylon. The mere mention of hie name 
ought to galvauixe the present day Buddhists, both lay and clerical, to a 
sense of their duties as followers of the Bellgion of Wisdom and Love. 
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It is no wou^er that his aame is still cherished and i:e7et6d by the 
Buddhists who owe not a little to the late Ven'ble High Priest for many 
a great benefit that they enjoy to-day. 

On the auspioione dav already mentioned, the Yidyadhara Sabha, 
the Society of the lay supporters of the above ooUege with the help 
of several other smaller Buddhist societies got the premises decorated 
tastefully and suitably to the ocoaaios. Overnight the Ven'ble M. Bri 
Ki^nissara, the pupil and successor of the late High Priest, made a 
discourse to the people aseemhled on the subject of Death. The 
following morning alms and gifts of robee were offered to one hundred 
Bbikkhns. 


The Wasak folUmoon day, the most sacred day of the Buddhists, 
came off on Sunday the Cthinst. As usual the follow- 
Wesak Day and the ing Monday was set apart as a Government holiday 
Buddhist Prisoners, and the fact waa publiibed in the Government 
Almanac. Deepita thie official announcement, we 
learn the jail authorities in Ceylon had decided not to give the prisoners 
the benefit of tbe official holiday. However, the matter having been 
brought to the notice of Sir John Anderson, Eis Excellency intervened 
and made an order that the Monday be made a holiday for the Buddhiet 
prisoners. As oar readers will remember it was only at the begin¬ 
ning of this year that Wesak day was declared a permanent holiday 
for Buddhiet prisoners in Ceylon Jails by Hie Excellency the Governor, 
Sir John Andenon, to whom representations on the snbjeot were made 
by the Ceylon Social Service League. Prom this it will appear that 
last Wesak day was the first occasion for the prisoners to enjoy the 
benefits of tbe new concession. 

By this as well ae many other acts of sympathy and consideration 
for tbe welfare of the general public, His Excellency has earned the 
txastinted confidence and love of tbe people. We sincerely hope that the 
people will learn to appreciate tbe good work of His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson who ia doing everything in his power to redreee tbe grievances 
of people and to remove every impediment in the way of their progress. 
He is already regarded as a great and good Governor and doubtleee thie 
reputation will gain in strength ae time goes on. 


THE M.AHA-BODH1 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

*'Go ySi O BUkkhu*, &nd winder forth for the gain of the cnsoy. the welfare of the 
many, i& coinpiaaloQ for the world, for the good, for the gain, for the welfare of gode and 
men. Proclaim. O Bhikbhua, the Doctrine glorloue, preach ye a life of holineaa, perfect 
and pure,”—Afflhdvflgga, Vinaya Pit aka. 

FoUKOBb BY THE AHAGARJEA H. DBAEUAPALA. 




CDe Propadation or Buddbism in India. 


Two thoQBAod five hundred yeEra rtgo the Lord Buddhe appeetted 
in India, and prenobed the Dhamuia tn the Kahatriya^, Brahmans, 
Vaiihyas and Budnu, to the Kings and Princes, to the gode and angels. 
For forty •five yes vs the life giving Dbauma woe froely given to all, It 
was a Law of Grace for ail. Like the refreshing showers of rain the 
ninbrosial words of the Tathagata fell on the ears of the people, and 
they were made happy. 

Two months after the abhisambodhi of the Sakya Prince, the 
AlUMerciful and Compassionate I^ord went on foot from Gaya to 
Benares in search of the five Brahman Bhikkbns, who were His former 
companions. The story of conversion of the five Bhikkbus is foil of 
pathos, how at first they declined to receive Him, and the Lord after 
repeated insults exhorted them to listen to Him, for what He was going 
to tell them was for their welfare. Tlie famous disoourse called the 
Dhaminacakkappavattana Sotta was delivered to them, and the five 
Bhikkhus were converted to the Xirvanic Faith. For three months 
during the rainy season the Lord remained at Isipatana, the modem 
Sarnath, and at the end of the rainy season, when the number of 
Bhikkhus increased to sixty, the Lord Rummoned them with the words 
" Bhikkhus 1 am free, and yon are free. Bhikkhus wander from place 
to place, for the welfare of the many, for the happiness of the many,, 
for the gain, and happiness of gods and men. Preach the Doctrine 
glorious, sweet in the beginning, sweet in the middle, sweet in the end, 
.io the letter and spirit, Proclaim the perfect celibate life. Let not two 
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of you go irt the same di Motion/' The evei* rorobiDg Wheel of the 
Latf of lUghtcousneBB that was set in motion on the foil moonday of 
Octobec two thousand five handled yeavs ago, continued to revolve for 
nearly fifteen hundrea years in India. During the fifteen hundred 
years all India was full of Buddhism. 

The Bnddha and the great Arhats preached the Dhamma first to 
the people of the Middle coon try. After His Poiinirvana the Disciples 
of the great Arhats continued to preach the Dhamma, end at the end of 
the hundred yean fmiu the commencement of the Keligioo certain 
Bhikkhus who did not wish to remwn under the strict discipline of the 
Vinaya, revolted and set up the Mahaasmgiti heresy in opposition to the 
School of the Rider Arhata of the Theravfcda, Under the presidency of 
the Arhat Yasa with the protective patronage of King Kalneoka, the 
second Council was held at VaisMi, a hundred years after the Parinib* 
bfioa of the Buddha, and the Doctrine wae chanted and purified. 
The Theravada Bhikkbus strictly followed the Law of the Vinaya as 
wae appointed by the Lord, and the Mabasaegiti scbiematic Bhikkhns 
followed the leeeer Disciples. Por nearly a hundred years the purity of 
the Theravada wee maintained, and when the emperor Asoka accepted 
the religion of the Buddha, he made an effort to purify the Bhikkhu 
Sangha. The third convocation wae held at the temple built by the 
King at Pataliputra, and a thousand Bhikkhus took part in the chanting, 
and the Word of the Buddha woe cleansed of Injpurities, The Bhikkhue 
of the Lessor Discipline increased, and they broke up into parties and 
formed separate schools. 

In the reign of the great Emperor the Grand Propaganda under 
imperial sanction took place, Hie own son and daughter were made 
Apostles and sent to Ceylon to preach the Doctrine to the King and 
people of Ceylon, aud for 2222 years the Holy Doctrine according to the 
Theravada school as preached by the Lord, hoe been preserved in the 
island of Laoka. 

In the continent of India the Doctrine spreai, and underwent 
changes from lime to time. From India the Doctrine wae taken to 
<}hina, Baotria, Alexandria, Torkestan, by the overland route, and it 
•also spread in the tropical islands and countries of the Indian ocean. 
The island of Lanka became the rendezvous of the great Bbikkhus 
from all parts of the world, and in that fragrant island the Doctrine that 
continued to exist in the minds of the holy Bhikkbus was for the first 
time committed to writing in the year 411 of the Lord** Patinirvana. 
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In the Baddharmavatn^kara, a SinhaUse Buddhist work it is said 
that after the third ConvoM.tfon, the Religion in its purity flourished 
for 221 yeai‘8. 

Just as tlie Sutras iu Pali wei*e translated into Sinhalese in the 
island of Ceylon 2222 years ago under the immediate flupeevieion of the 
great Mfthinda, so in the time of Kauishka the Word of Buddha was 
ti'anslabed into the Sanskvitio languages of Northern India, and beyond, 
We must not forget tliat in countries where to-day Muhainmedaaism 
ptavailfl, and Arabic languages are spoken, in the Btahmanical and 
Buddhistic days Sanskrit was cultivated. It is in the territory of Toxila 
that Pauini was born and wrote hie great grammar. It was in Taxi la 
that the great Chanakye was born. 

The veligiou of the Buddha aouentuatee the acceptance of the 
principles of the Middle Path, avoiding the extreme. It is a religion of 
analysis, and therefore worthy of the scientist. The Buddha preached 
the Dhainiua In the language of the people. He accepted the middle 
dialect of the country. The high flown Sanskrit oa well as the vulgar 
Mag ad hi dialect were discarded. The pure Magadbi was made into 
a classic to convey His own Doctrine, and under the name of Pall is 
known today in Buddhist countries. 

It is bald that the Religion of the Dord In its perfect condition 
lasted a thousand years. In the first thousand years the Arhats existed, 
and in the second period of thousand years the Arhat path was 
forgotten. The tradition is that today it is not in the power of man Co 
reach the highest grade of holiness. The upanissaya karma is not 
sulhcient to reach the Avahat grade. There is too much evil in the 
world. 

The Arohat grade is not wlthin'the reach of the people of today, 
but all can aspire to reach the three grades of holiness, vis; the 
aoilg&ini, sakodig^mi and sot&patti. The upanissaya karma is not 
strong enough to destroy the ten fstters (sanyojanes) completely. 
The first five fetters of silabbata parAm^aa, (superstitious beliefs) 
sakkAyadittbi, (egoism) vicikicchA, (doubt) kAma (sense pleasures) and 
patigba (anger) may bo destroyed- The earnest student may by severe 
effort destroy the heresy of the Ego, the desire to follow the path of 
morbid asceticism, the path of doubt, the passions of hate and sense 
desires. These five fetfrei-s may he destroyed and the fruits of the path 
of anigAmi, sakadAgAmi and sotApatti realized. 
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Tha greAtaat of all gifts praiead by the Lord is the gift of the Good 
Law. There ie no gift egual to the Good Lav, This the Bnddha for forty 
five years freely gave to both the rich and the poor. All other gifts 
last only for a time, not so the good law. The Arhat Assaji preached 
the Dhamma to Baripotta and the latter was converted. Hoggalllkna 
heard it fi'om Siriputta, and woe converted The Gk>od Law protects 
the world. By listeniDg to the Dbamma the robber Angulimila 
wae reformed. The demon Alawaka gave up bis canni ball sen after 
listeoing to the Good Law. The heretics abandoned their false beliefs 
by listening to the Dhamma. 

This wonderful Dhauina wae disseminated throughout Asia before 
the birth of Obristisnity. All that was noble and sublime in the Aryan 
Culture was freely given by the good Bhikkbiis to nations outside India. 
The Mongolians gave up their primitive habits after they hod listened 
to the teachings of the Merciful Lord. India that ciTiliaed the greater 
part of Asia today has forgotten the law of mercy. Just about a 
thousand years ago India lost the rich inheritance. The law of meioy 
was abandoned and the religion of blood and fire was accepted. 

India the land of the Buddhas, Paooaka Buddhas, Arhats, and 
'Chakravarti kings is to day without the law of mercy. The religion 
that preached mercy, truth, exertion, charity, patience, love, wisdom 
is overthrown. 

The Good Law was pi'eaebed in all its purity by the Lord, and a 
hundred years later, evil minded persona made every effort to 
contaminate it. It was then pi'otected by the Arhats, and tbeir efforts 
succeeded for another 118 years. Then agein unrighteous persons 
aUenipted lo destroy its purity and the great Bmpsror Asoka with the 
help of the Arhats protected it by bolding the third convention. Its 
beneficent effects lasted for 221 years. 

In the 44l8t year after the Pariairvftna of the Lord the sacred 
word of the Buddha wae put mto writing in Ceylon by the Siohalese 
Arhats who assembled at the Temple of Light, in Matala, near Kandy. 
The Pali Text of the Tripitaka that is known to the Buddhist of Ceylon 
was taken to 8iain, Burma and Cambodia by the Bhikkhua of Ceylon, 
Foe 2222 years the Sinhalese Buddhists have remained true to the 
Dhamma. and they as custodians of the Holy Law preserved the 
I^iamma by putting it into writing 2021 years ago. The good karma 
•of the ancient Sinhalese Buddhists can never be forgotten, 
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The ChriAtians of England had the Qreek Bible translated into 
English in the year 1011 of the Christian eta. Christianity wae 
introduced into England in the year 057. The Engliah people have 
been the onstodiana of Chriatiaoty for twelve eenturiea. Although 
they had the religion o£ Christ for 1200 yeai’s, they did not 
attempt to disseminate it nntil the second decade of the 19th centuiy. 
The Eoran was accepted a<i the inspired hook of the Moslems after the 
death of Mabammad. The oaatodians of the Koran are the people of 
Mecca. The Chinese Classics of the great political reformer, Confuoius 
are exclusively Chinese and they are not intended for other nations 
except the Chioese. Tho Brahman scriptures are only for the 
Brahmans and the twice born. The Vedas are sot for the Mleochas 
and Sudras. It ie exclusively Brabmanical. The Jews are the 
euetodians of the Hebrew Bible, and they do not wish to make 
proselytes from other faiths. It is therefore not universal. The Parsees 
are in the same category as the Jews. The Zend a A vesta is exolnsive, 
and the Parsees do not propagate their religion, 

The Parsees were driven out from their native land, Persia, after 
they were defeated by the Muhamiuedan invaders. The lire worshipping 
Parsees beoame followers of Kabammed about I'iOO years ago. Those 
who fled from the country landed in ludia. and made India their home. 

The Jews were driven from their home in Paleetine by the 
followers of Mabammad, and they are wanderers today all over the 
habitable globe. Ohristiaoity although driven from Us birth place by 
the foUowere of Mabammad, yet has taken root in European soil. 
Islam alone clings tenaoiouely to its own home. 

The Dbamma alone is universal. The Bakya Prince was bom in 
Kapilavastu in the kingdom of Hie own forefathers. But he spread the 
BeligloQ outside and made lodia His home. 

After nearly a thousand years India is again in travail. Under 
the British administration ehe is trying to lake her place of honour. 
British statesmen in England are deliberating in the councils of the 
empire about India’s future. 

Japan has no national religion in its strict sense. Shintoism 
has not the potential qualities of religion. Had the religion of the X/Oid 
Buddha not been preached to the Japanese in the time of Prince 
Shokotu, thirteen hundred years ago, Japanese would never have become 
what they are to>day. Art, literature, science, agriculture and the 
luxuries of civilization were all transplanted from their Indian home. 
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The Japanese should oot forget this. Modem science have helped them 
to become a drat rate naval power. Bnddbist culture gave them the- 
ethics of ft higher social and religious culture. 

The most ODcieut custodians of the holy religion of the Lord 
Buddha are the Buddhists of Ceylon, They are the only Aryan race who 
nptonow have oluQg tenaciously io theaocient religion which their fore*' 
fathers received 2222 yeni’s ago from the Emperor Asoka the Bighteous, 
But now Christian miesionariee are mokiog stupendous efforts to 
introduce the religion of Jesus Christ and to lay its foundation 
in Ceylon. For 2222 years the Sinhalese Bnddhists have clung 
tenaciously to the Aryan religion. To'day the Buddhists are neglecting 
their own children and allowing them to be edacated and trained by the 
Christian cuissionaries. There is theiefore visible the sure sign of decay. 
The present generation of Buddhists are ignorant of the sublitne verities 
of the Aryan Doctrine. 

BuddhtsU of Japan, Barmali, China, Siam, Tibet, Arakao, Man* 
churia, Mongolia. Korea and Cambodia have become dormant. The* 
spirit that actoated the early Buddhist Bbikkhus to spread the religion 
among non«Baddbiste is not visible to-day among the modern followere 
ol the Lord Buddha. Indolent, indifferent, ignorant of modern science 
and the spirit of progress that is visible io Europe and America to«day» 
the lethargic Buddhists have becoms aelAsb. They have neither the 
desire to spread the religion of the Lord, nor do they support any move* 
ment that is trying to spread 6oddhism in non*Buddbist lands. Cons¬ 
tructive oritioisru is good; for it helps the progress of a people, but. 
destructive criticism is neither helpful nor progreesive. The exatnple of 
the modern missionaries of Christendom is before the Buddhist monks 
and laymen, but they do not see the necessity of taking action to counter¬ 
act the influence of the missionary. lu Christian countries there is the 
local work to be done, and they look to other lands to eave. The 
Chnetian in England thinks of the non*Christian heathen in Africa and 
desires his conversion. That is noble. The Englishman in England' 
leaves a legacy Cor the ooaversion of the heathen in Central Africa. The ' 
Christian in the United States of America bequeathes a legacy tor the* 
conversion of the heathen in Siam. Burmah. Ceylon and Japan. A 
Buddhist layman or a monk to-day is so ignorant os not to entertain on* 
idea of other countries beyond his own native village. Japan is pro¬ 
gressing industrially, but not ethically. The present day Japanese have 
no idea of religion. The inactive Buddhist monk is dead. He is ignorant, 
of the traditions of the Buddhist Church. 
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Tho ChvietiAQ misaioaary I’oady to start to the uttermost paiie of 
the earth to spread the religion of Jestis bocanse be is stire of the 
support that would come from his coreligionists. The Christians of 
England send miIIions of rupees to the missionary societies in Asia 
engaged in the work uf propaganda. Great peoples only am capable of 
doing great work. The ancient Indian Aryan Buddhists were supremely 
great, and they took compassion on the pagan tribes of the Ear East and 
they sent Buddhist Bhikkhns, and there were self'SacriAciog Bhikkhus 
born in India who were actuated by noble impulses. How different is 
the modern lay Buddhist and the modern Bhikkhu V Utterly indifferent 
to the welfare of other’s, it is impossible for hiju to grasp things with a 
magnanimouB heart. 

For a thousand year.s there had been no possibility to build a 7ihaia 
in India, and for the Hrst time under British rule the Buddhists are able 
to do work in India. CJndev orthodox Brahmanicsl kings it was impossible 
to preach Bnddhisiij in India, and dniing the rule of Muhaonnedou 
kings no Buddhists were allowed to risit India. To-day in Nepal no 
Buddhist from any foreign country is allowed to preach Buddhism to the 
people there. Under the glorious and tolerant rule of England the 
Buddhists are allowed to preach, and carry on missionary work. 

Ths discovery of the Buddha Belies at Taxilaby Sir John Marshall, 
Director-General of Archmology, was a glorious event for the Buddhists 
of India, showing that in the ancient days Buddhism was a living 
religion in far off Gan^hara. Taxi la was the capital of ancient Gandhara. 
It was the seat of a great University 2d DO years ago. The Princes and 
nobles of ancient India were educated there. The Government of India 
graciously decided to present three lieUos to the Maha-Bodhi Society, 
and the Government of India desired that the Maha-BodhI Society 
should build three worthy viharas at TaxiU, Calcutta and Saroath 
(Benares) for the enshrinement ol the three holy relics. It is a grand 
opportunity for the Buddhists to show their devotion to the mother-land. 
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iltigunara nikapa. 

TranslaUd by Sarlyagoia Suinangala Thero. 


CATUKKA NIPATA. 


VIII 


The&e are tha foni' JistioctiTa oharactdiHStjce eodowaij with which 
ihfi Tathl^to ihows his supremacy, utters his lion-cry in aasambltes 
and establishes the excellent Law. 

Wbat are (he four? 

Bhikkbus, I see so reason why a Becluss or Brahman or Deva or 
Mara or Brahma or any one else in the world should reasonably censure 
oe saying ''These doctrines are not reallf^d by you, though you claim 
to be All.Wise/' 


I live, Bbikkhus, brave, fearless and supreme becanse I do not see 
any reason for such oensure. 

Bbikkbus I see no reason why.saying;, 

" These surgings (iaava) are not suppressed by you although you 
claim to be fi'ee from all sotgings/' 

I live Bhikkhus,.censure. 

Bhikkhua I see no reason.saying: 

''Thei*e is no bad effect in the aBsociation with tbs doctrines that 
you have said are evil/* 

I live Bhikkhns.censure. 


Bhikkhus I see no reason 


saying; 


"The doctrine that you have preached with a purpose in vfewdoe& 
not lead its adherent to that purpose namely the extiction of sorrow." 

’ These are the four distinctive characteristics.. 

Excellent Law. 
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Wliatever (different systems of views tbeve be, 

Which the Kechises and BrahmEuae have evolved ; 

They «il] be shattered in the presence of the Teacher 
The master who has subdued all discnssioQ, a 
Him. the all Conqueror^ the all Virtuous 5 
Who haa set roU the wheel of the Law through pity for 
the world 

And who has crossed the stream of birtli, 

Him, the highest of Gods aud men, all belugs venerate. 


There are four causes, 0 Bhlkkhiis, for tbe craving, which ariseN is 
the mind of the Bhikkbu. 

What are the four? 

Bobes, food, seats and lodging, and excellent medioamente. c 

These four are the causes, 0 Bhikkhns, of craving, arising in the 
mind of a Bhikkbu. 

The man with craving for companion wanders for a long period 
And dees not over pass the continuance of birth hew orhei'eafter, 
But knowing the evil of craving, the origin of all sorrow. 

The mindful Bhikkbu lives fren froin cmving and attachment. 


a VadspftihativBttmBin-^the ore who has crossed the path of di8Cc8sb>n. 
Vattinem has been written as vutlain in the t. 8. text. 

b. Kevalim should be read as kevsli The Comiueiicsry explains kevall aK 
*'aakala guna 8amaiinBgato>~endowed willi all virtues," 

Iti bhavd bhava hetu—Bhave bhavo li cittB panita paniia tarani sappi 
nava'Ritidini sdhlppetaoi. By (his well favoured ghee and huiter 
are to be understood. 
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JUrcDaeolociical Suruep Ulork in India. 

Under the scientific ftnd able snpervisioQ of the scholar end 
ai'cbitect, Sir John M&rshrbM, Dlreotor-C^nerel of Archaeology in India, 
precious ruiiu of eotiqaity going back to two thoosand yearn, n hi oh had 
been burled in oblmon, and destroyed by thedepradstioDaofthelanatic, 
vandal aod curio hunter, are for the first time, after a thoneaod years 
of neglect, being conserved and when neceseary, partially restored. 
We Bi;ddhlstfl have tu thank Lord Curaon for having organized the 
Arcbtiiological Department on a perm an sot basis, and the India Office 
for having aeleotod no able a scholar and architect for the post of 
Director of the ArvhteolAgieal Department. Sir John Marshall has ell 
the ennobling qualities of a scientific philosopher, and the great work 
that is being done in Taxi I a, Henchi, Ajsnta, the Kcrth Western 
Frontier, NAlaodi, the ancient Valekli, and at Seroeth Benares, under 
his guidance should be seen to be admired and appreciated. Sir John 
lovee the work, and with ft su9 of able assistants trained by him he la 
able to exhume the buried precious treasures of on archaic poet. 

Under the Moslem sway greet and wondronely beantiful temples 
were ruthlessly deetioyed, To them iniogee and tern pi ss were objects 
to be destroyed as a part of their religious duty. 

Had the ancient architectural monuinente of Taxi la, Kbotan 
Cbmene Turkestan, ICosmir, Gandahar, been not destroyed, to»day 
India would lie immensely rich in the field of archaeology, The 
vaadalisus of Mijiiriguia the destroying Hun who invaded Gandbar 
in the fifth century, was the beginning of the eyscematic and 
continuous doetructirm of Aryan ai’chitectural moQUments in India, 
North, South, Rs^t and West, Indian sancturiee are all in ruins. 
What a loss the woiid bos suffered by this destrnotion of the Aryan 
civilization 1 

The Bribitih administration in India in the early dayti never thought 
seriously of the archaeological uecessity of oooserving ancient monu¬ 
ments. The field wiia completely ignored, and the Public Works 
Department of India took advantage of the facilitlee afforded in making 
use of the antique sculpture for building culverts and sluices. Priceless 
statues of the Buddha found at Bavnath were broken and used to 
lay the foundation of the Varuna bridge. Tbe land holder Jagat Singh 
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of B&nates auptiad the dagoba at Bainath, and used the bricks fur 
building Hindn temples at Jagatguaj. In South India in the Kistua 
division the dagoba at Bhattiprolu was almost totally destroyed 'hy the 
Public works engineer to obtain bricks for road isakiug. Mr. Alexander 
Kea in hia report pabllshed by the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Imp. Series, vol XV, says the bricks being of large else and good 
quality were used for road making, and the marbles varlonsly utilised 
in the oonstruction of a Hluiue in the Krishna cannl." In speaking of 
the Buddhist j^eiuains at Bhattiprolu Mv. Uea says " The architectural 
works of the Buddhists have never beeu excelled b^ any of later date 
existing in India. Unlike, the lirter architecture of the Dravidians, 
their buildings not only ocntained muster piocesof debiiiJ, by the buildings 
were theiuseives perfect examples of architcuCural com position." 

A new era dawned foi Indian a'ohseology with cbe establishment 
of the Archaeological Department ilurirgtho vjco'oyulty of the eminent 
Lord Curwn. Happily for the oonsuuimation of Lord Ourzoti'a wishes 
the most capable man for the post of Director wan found in the person 
of the then Mr. John Marshall. His eminuot scbularhhip brought him 
the highest decoration, and be was knighted by the King iu recognition 
of his services in the delJ of Indian archaeology, (^esoral Cunnioghain 
the eminent pioneer of Indian archaeology had done yeoman service in 
identifying sites of antiquity associated vvith the life of the Lord 
Buddha through the )ie)p of the records left by the prince of pilgrims, 
the jiuiuorUU Chinese Bhikkhu, Hwen Tbsang. 

The Annual B^perts of the Avolmtological Survey of India edited 
hy Bir John Marshall arc valuable to the hintorian and antiquarian of 
Indian religion and civil iHaiicm. Tho Hcieiico of archaculugy ih helping 
us to understand iho i^cmds of a bm ted pamt. and the j)eriod of oblivion 
iQ Indian history, prior to th^ MoJioiuedan invoKinn of India in uow 
being revealed tJivough urciiae<dugical re»eajch. 

Sir John Marshall in bin Annua! Hei)urt for 191b—H. gives an 
enthusiastic description of the rnint> ac Baticlii, tho ancient Vidiaa, the 
birthplace of Prince Maliinda, sou of the ^reat einpernr Asoka, when 
the latter was viceroy of I'jjeiii, TJie tjrigiual chuitya wiw built by 
order of Asoka alter the dwpuituie of hU (lau‘;Iiter Saiighanility to 
CevIon, earning the Branch of tlie xncivd li<«lbi Tree at Buddhngayn. 
The Buddlii«b< throughout the w^rld should aUvuya remember with 
Rincero gratltndethe indelatigable Jubouixir this prince of areli geologists 
for all the work that liei* doing it) conserve the wonderful Architectural 
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ti'easuros of India's glorious past. Sir John Marshall has not 
Appealed in vain to tesCore the Chaitya at Sanchi to the enlightened 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal. Her Highness is a very progressive ruler 
and the Buddhists of Asia should oonvey their gratefnI appreciation of 
her aplendid generosity in restoring the ruined Chnitya at Sanchi. 
It was the invading Moslems who destroyed the wonderful sculptures at 
Banchi and after a lapse of many ceotnries a Mohammedan princess 
comes forward to repair and restore the shrine which had been 
deetroyad by the followers of Islam. Sir John is engaged In writing a 
special and ooinprehensive monograph on the Buddhist monuments of 
Banchi which will be copiously illnstrated from photographic scenes of 
the remarkable sculptures inscribed lu the many gateways thereat. 
Patriotic Buddhists should bs on tbe look out for this great and nnique 
publication which will contain abont X2H photo plates. 

Tbe large quarto volume that is before us is handsomely bound 
containing 261 pages of letter press and 72 photo plates and the pries of 
the volume is Bs. 20. Copies may bs obtained on application to the 
Superintendent, Government Printing Offlee, OalcntUi. 

We tender our best thanks to the Archaeological Department for 
the copy of the Eeport sent to us. 
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pcfa Vaitbu. 

TransUiied by Victor <4. P, Nunayakkaro. 


SECOND STORY:—SUKAUA MUKHA. 


It 

Whea Lord Buddha was residing in Che SguirraW Kaluga iu Che 
Baifiboo Gruve nt RajagAha. he delivered the following serruon 
conceroiQg a corCeiji Mwine-faced PeU. He related Gbeetory concerning 
the former birCh of thie Pete. 

It ie 8 a follower— 

Once upon n time during the diepeueation of Eaeeyapa Buddhai 
there wee a certain Bbikkhu, whoreframed from all bodiJy eind, bat who 
was not restrained in hie words. He often spoke harshly to UU brother 
Bhikkhue and also to the laity. 

After his death he was born in hell; and after undergoing tortures 
for his deeds he was reborn in this world during the dispensation of onv 
Lord Buddhftt near the town of Bajagaha at the foot of Vulture's Peak, 
as a Pets. 

Owing to the effect of his bad deeds, in his former birth, he was 
born AS a Peta suffering from thirst and hunger. 

His body was that of a man and of a golden hue but be was 
awine^foced. 

During this time the Arahat Krivada was residing on the 
Vulture's Peak. 

One morniug having washed his face atid bands ho uas abont to go 
to Bajagaha for thu purpose of begging aims, when his attention was 
attracted by the Peta. 

The Arahat seeing the Peta, and inquiring about bis former 
ill-deeds said 

Your body all of a golden hue lights up all around, 

But your face is that of a pig. To what former ill cause is it due'^"* 

To this question of the Arahat, the peta answered in the following 
verse.— 
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‘'RaaBtainad in body I wm, but in words not restrained; 

The foroiet brought me a golden hue, the leltev made me 
Qj you see. 

Then furthef be odfiaed the A rah at to guard himeelf from snch a 
crime and uttered this stanza. 

Narada, to Thee I ssy, this that thou thyself b«ut seen ; 

Do act sin through thy mouth and be swine-faced like we, 

After this the Arabat proceeded on his begging wund and having 
partaken of his meals, he came before the Lord Buddha and acquainted 
Him with what he saw*. 

The Jjotd told Narad a that he was the first to aee the Peta and 
advised all those around to retrain from such ill words. 

In consequence of His aeiraon, moay gained merit and attained 
Nirvana. 

Thns ends the Reoond Btory known as Sukera Mukha Peta Vatthu. 


THIRD STORY:—PUTI MCKIIA. 

III. 

When Lord Buddha was ieeiding in the Squin'ora Refuge in the 
Bamboo grove near itajagaha, this story was told about a certain ulcer- 
mouthed Peta. 

In the by gono ages during the time of Kassyapa Buddha two bouse* 
holders having takcu the ivobe under his dispensation, observing the 
precepts, and subsisting on light food were living together in friendship 
in a certain village. 

A certain evil intcntioned Bhikkhu delighting in slander arrived 
at their place of abnde. The two Bhikkhus, having greeted him in a 
friend!V way, gave hiiu shelter, aod took him with them on the sooond 
day, on the begging round. 

The people being exceedingly pleased with theiu treated them 
kindly asd gave tbeia food and the other I’equisites. When that 
Bhikkhu retained to thpir abode he thought, ‘This village is delight- 
fnl, the people ave full of faith and they give very savoury food. 
This retreat (vihuro*! is shady and well provided with water and It 
is possible for me to live here iu contenttueut. But with the^e two 
Bhikkhns Uviog here there will not be enough coinfort for me, and I 
shall have to live as a .subordinate to tbein. Therefore I will break 
their mutual regard and so act that the two wh(! not live here again.” 
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One day the Eldest of the three, having advised the two other 
soQght bis own cell. After a short interval, the back-biting Bhikkhu 
came to the Elder’s cell and on being asked ““Why have you cx 3 me here 
at such an nnseasonable hour?’' He replied. '‘I have something to 
say,” On being awked what it was; " Eevecened fiiv” said he 
“Your fellow Bhikkhn assumes the countenance of a friend in yom* 
presence but speaks ill of you as an enemy behind your back.” And on 
being ask Oil what he says he replied. “ 8 ir I‘this Bhikkhn/he says, 
•is cunning, full of guile, and hypooiiticar and so saying, he speaks 
ill of you.” Then the Elder wplies to the back-biting Bhikkhu 
^‘Reverened Sir, say not so to me. He could not say such a thing; 
he knows my nature even prior to luy ordination, he is a pious and gentle 
parson.” Then the othec said, " Blr you think thus because you have a 
pure heart and it is fitting that yon should tliink so. I bear bo liStred 
toward K him. Why shun Id I toll you what he has not uttered. Be it 
so I Before long you yourself will have proof of hie change of attitude.” 
The Elder being prone to human faults, was in doubt and thought. 
"It may be eo” and partly believed him and doubtetl his ansooiate. 
The foolish Bhikkhu, after having thus sown doubt in the Elders’ heart, 
did the same thing with the other Bhikkhu also 

Tliese two BhikkUiw on the second day did not speak to each other 
and OD the morning after begging alms, returned to their respective 
cells and partook their meals separately without any friendly discourse 
and on the following morning went to separate abodes. 

After his motivoH were gratified, the back-hi ting priest, went into 
the village to beg for almn. As soon as the pople saw him alone they 
asked him. where the two other BKikkhus had gone. Ho ivplles “ The 
whole night through these two piiest tpianelled with each other even 
though I advised them nnt to qnacrM ami to live in fiiend^hip." "Quuriela. 
I eaid, "bring ill effects in their train, the 5 ',give vi-o to sorrow, they bring 
demerit, even the men 0 /old fell into great nilBfortnne through qnftrvels/* 
Tbougli I spoke thus they did not hoed uie but departed. 

Thereupon the people bes^jed of him to take pity on thorn and not 
be displeased saying " l^efc them go, do you h«‘wovor stay with 

Having accepted their ve^jnest, after a few days, he thought "I have 
through coveting for a lodging separated my-elf fr^iu w'cll dlwiiplined and 
good hcaited l)ccthren and I have gathered together a Imi^c store of 
demerit” and through excess of grief and repentenoe he fell ill and before 
long died and was born in the Avici hell. 
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The two Bbikkhus, after ecjourmng in the Tillages, met at a 
certain Ketreat and after having saluted each other and telling each 
other the words that broke their friendship and uuderstanding their 
falsehood, became friends agiun and repaired to their former abode. 

Ae soon as the people saw them, they were delighted and treated 
them kindly and gave them the fonr reqaisites. The two Bbikkhus 
obtaiolng pleasant food and devoting their niicd to parity of insight 
soon became Arahats. 

The baok'bitiog priest, after having endared tortures in bell during 
a Buddha period was reborn in this world as an uIcer*mouthed Pets, 
not very far fi’Oto Bajagaha. His body, wu of a golden coloor, but his 
mouth was infested with worms, giving out as evil odour to the sky. 

At that time as the venerable Arahat Narada was coming down 
from the Vultnra's Peak hs saw this Pets and uttered this stanza, 

Vour body ia glorioua and god»iike and yon sit resplendent 
in the aky 

But yon I' mouth worms isfeat, to what paet ill deed la it 
due? 

As an answer to the Arahat the Peta in explanation uttered the 
following stanza 

I was a sinful monk, a slanderer, a hermit hypocrite with 
unrestrained tongue; 

The recluse life gave me the golden hue, but hack-biting gave 
me a putrid mouth. 

And thus describing the previous ill action ae an admonition to 
Narada he finished with the following ataosa. 

Narada, tboti tbyaelf haat seen thia. The learned through com¬ 
passion ^tay 

"Do not slander, tell sot untruths/' Thus obtain your 
cherished desire, 

Having heard this, Che Arahat went begging alms to Eajagaba and 
having partaken of the food, he went before Lord Buddha and acquainted 
him with the story of the Peta, 

Lord Buddha took this story as the text of his sermon. The semon 
was of great advantage to many. 


Thua ends the third story known as Puti Mnkba-Peta Vatthu. 
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mrs. C. R. Foster oT Honolulu. 


0/ &U (be gift of Truth wiqg; 

Of all Bweet taBtdH the taste of Trutli wins." 

For four asankheyya Ani] e. bundled thousand kalpUK the Bodhiset 
practised the tea with the object of saving the world of 

gods and moQ. Ooio pension sup rein a for all that lives was the motor 
impulse of the Bodhtwitva. “ To save the suffariug worbi there is none 
else but a Buddha” says the FatisambhidlLtufigga. To save the world 
from iguoranoe by means of wisdom and love was tho object of the 
Buddha. To work fm* the welfare of the world for the Uappiaes of the 
mao/ was the guiding prinuiple of the Bodhisat. To outer beavea 
and enjoy the uoiupaoy of uelestioa) apturae wiv* not the goal of 
a Bodblsetva, and it is said that whenever he is burn In any 
of the kiiudvauani devnlukaH, he deliberately relinquishes the 
desire for enjoyicant, ami quitH the heaverjiy region by biH will power, 
and is reboru io the world of human beiugn Thin special act of 
deliberate reaunclation is culled adhimuttika kdlakiriy^, and only a 
Mahuatva BodhUatvn is able to ucootiiplish it. Huch was the love 
of the Bodhlsatva for the suSering wnrld. The ordinary world 
relinquishes the tuiserleK of the world Co be born in a hejiven, not so tbe 
Mahasatva Bodbiaatve. 

" Great iu tho merit of giving, aod if the world knows the blessings 
of charity they would not eat a mtiml of food without dret giving a 
little thereof” said the Lord in a ^utta in the book called Itivuttaka. 
The earth, season after HOSHon, gives frniU; the sky gjve^) min, the cow 
gives milk, and the beggar who visits the door of the hou^^holdar gets 
his dole. Charity is the law of life. Ho who dueit not give wheu asked 
is called a miser. Tbere are vsi roue ways of practicing charity. 
Home iQeu, says the L>jrd Buddha, do not sake the necessaries of life for 
their own comfort, but give to others; there are others who enjoy well, 
but never share with otherd; there are some who ueithec eujoy nor give 
to others ; and some enjoy th^ inuocent plea^tured nf life, and also give 
to others. The Lord continueR. 

” Bhikkhus I praise the man for taking care of his life aud enjoying 
happiness, aud I despise him for not making others happy; I despise 
him for not taking care of lii'a own lifo mid enjoying happiness, and Z 
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praisa him for making others happy; I despise the man for sot making 
others happy, and aUo I despise him for not making himself happy ; 

I praise the mnn foe nuking others happy, and I praise him for making . 
himself happy. 

“Orester than hoiIding a thousand temples is the merit of bestowing 
the gift of the (Jood Law; greater than feeding many miUiona of saintly 
persons is the merit of leading a njan in the path of saintliness; great is 
the merit of eceoting an edificse for the purpose of preaching the 
Good Law." 

The Maha Bodhi Society was orgaoisad to disseminate the Good 
Law in Imha ami In non^Bo^ldhist lands. It In the only Bnddhist organ¬ 
ization Mtablished with ths sole object of propagating the Doctrine 
of the Lord Uaddha. India is the holy land of the Buddhists. AU 
Buddhas ftre born in the middle land of India. The Buddha Metteyya 
is expected to be born in a Brahman femily in the city of Benares in 
the distant future. The Baihlhas of the past wees born in the holy 
land of middle India. The tlToe is opportune to rev ire the forgotten 
Law. Persecatioii is not p,Visible nnder the enlightened and tolerant 
rule of England, The Buddhist of the far East and near Bast have a 
duty to perform. The Hooiety has appealed in vain since ISfll to the 
Buddhists of Siam, Japan, China, etc. They have most selfishly 
declined to help the Maha Ridhi Society &-> disteminate the holy Law 
la India. It was lodia that gave them the religion of the Tuthagata. 
Bat they are bveking in the spirit of gratitude towards India, 


From diatsnt Honolulu in the mid Pacific, help came from asoarce 
which was quite uncxpwtel The gracious lady, Mrs T. B. Foster, . 
mat thn Aivgvnka Dharmwsla, in Ootolne 1893, at Honnlain, when he 
was returning fr.>m tlic P.briiament of Religions held at Chicago in 
September 1893 The few wuds th.it the Anagurika spoke about the 
Wisdom religion of the L ud Buldht were suffiiiftOt to change the 
heart of thi Ivdy to hnniiir the Doctrine. Tlio revival of Buddhiem io 
India in the 20tb century imy be ►utributed to the munificent support 


given by Mrn Foster to uJirry on the work of propaganda, and the firtt 
Temple that shnil be built after a period of nearly a thousand, years m 
Bsng.il is entirely due to the splendid gift of Rs 40,000 which she had 
oonicibuteil to the Mnha Bodhi Society, out of which Re 22,000 have 
been spent in purchasing the site at College Square, Calcutta, and the 
balance will bo spent in oomraeocieg the work. 
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Sir ilsutosb tnuk«rj«e’s Reu) Citk. 

A mdfiting wae held at the Oalcotta University Toatitute oc 2t)th 
February last to congratulate Sir Aautoeh Mookeiiee on his being 
invested with the title of '‘Sambiiddbagaiua Chakiavaiti” conferred upon 
him by His HoUnew the Mehanayaka of Amarapura sect of Ceylon. 
His Excellenoy the Governor preaided and there \va« a very large 
attendance o£ ladies and gentlemen. 

Mahamahopadhya Pandit Satia Ch. Vidyabhuean, President of the 
Reception Committse, after welcoming Hie Excellency the Governor 
said that Sir Asotosh had received one more title, and this time from 
the Baddhiatft of Ceylon, the title of " Hambudhagama-Ohakravarti " or 
monarch of Buddhistic Lore. It was needles* to say that he fully 
deserved it. He had done a good deal for tho spread of Pali and 
Buddhist literature. He had been a constant friend and advisor to all 
Buddhistic societies in Bengalee and in his enconragemeot and 
patronage, he had not only been strictly fair towards the struggling 
Buddhist community, but also had tenderly foetered its growth in every 
possible way The title which had been conferred on him had a history 
of its owo. There was only ode person who received that title before 
him, and ha too was a Bengali Brahmin. Hii name was Kama Cbaodra 
Kavibharati, who went to Ceylon about 1460 a. d, ivoiii his native village 
of Viravatika in Gsndciand subsequently became a convert to Buddhism. 
In conclusion the speaker reqassled His Excellency to present 
Sir Asutosh with the dipolma and said: "Wewiah to signalise this 
unique ocqtAion by founding under the presidency of Hir Aautosb 
Mukerji, *a, Oriental Research Society for the diffnsion of Buddhistic 
learning, and vre pray that Your Excellency will graciously .condescend 
to be ita first patron. 

Hii Excellency in presenting the diploma to Sir Aautosb said : "'1 
feel highly fluttered at having bsen asked to take part which I am now 
taking at tu*cJay’H cereiuony* I need hardly ha> that lam very glad to 
be the patron of the Society of which you have the pleasant duty to 
found. Sir Asutosh, I ask you now to accfpt this diploma, doubt 
you will read it. I confess 1 cannot (laughter). But I feeU snre that 
not only I but every one in this room feels that you are thoroughly worthy 
oE the honour of this evening (cheers).. It Is a great pleasure to all of Ofl 
to come here in order to see you receive the new title. I do not know 
how many title* you hold (laughter). I am very glad to be present 
here ou the occasion of your receiving this new diploma, which yon 
thoroughly deserve. 

An address in Pali was next presented to Sir Asotosh in a silver casket. 
This ,w*4 followed by the reading of some congratulatory address in Sans¬ 
krit ^d Hindu. With a vote ^ thanks proposed to His Excellency by 
Bir G^)oriH>da«s Baaerjee and seconded by the Hon. Dr. Devaprosaa 
BaiWhikari the ceremony came to a cloee.— Bengalee. 
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Che iiura of the Cora Buddha. 

(With acknowigdgtnwts tv Mahinda Cohage Magazine) 


.So He rfl«e, 

And, patting cm His sbining robe of eilk, 

Snii-golden, like the shining Ron of Tmtb, 

Went forth. 

And all around Hi in was a glow, 
Bfirdiant with mao)’ ooloars. bright os fire, 

PUHhiog and scintillatiDg. Happy they 
Wlaose eyes were open ) There tliey might behold, 
Farth'Sti'eaining trom Hie body, Heaven’e bne. 

The aeui'e of Devotion ^ even eo 

HtraamH the blae Jumniv, eparkting as it rolli 

Ite shining waters eAutwarj, till they sink, 

With glad swift tumult heaving, safe at last 
la (>aijga*i boaoiu. iAo the asure light 
Floated around the Master. Other rays 
Eooircted these about, saifron, like that 
Which tinges morning cloud land, ere the sun 
Has charted the twinkling starlight; then, deep rone 
Like that of sunset, and a paarly whits 
Most like the Full-Moon glory when it giints 
On Eishi's doiues and palaces, or that 
Which meetb the awsstrack tmveller who has climbed 
Long leagues towards Nanda Ddvi, and the gteaio 
Breaks on bis vision from the mighty peak. 

Far, faint, yet all-trai»oeoding. Last of all, 

A viiij of golden light snootnpassed Him, 

Deep gold, a Buddha's colour, and fi'om this 
Shone, like the halo of the We^ak moon, 

A rain bow-radiance, shimmering now with groen, 

Kow blue, now crimson, stretobiiig far and wide, 
Wbtthec no eye could follow. 

Few there were 

Who thus beheld the Master: blessed they I 
And. they who saw, saw also how the glow 
Travelled before Him, flooding every heart. 

Awakening sleeping virtue, hidden truth, 

And bringing cle.arer knowledge. 


F. 0. P. 
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Corresponacnce. 

T EMPRB A NCR SOCIETIE S. 


Thd Rditoi, Mftba Bodbi JoQm&l. 

D«ar Hir,—P]A&fid be good enoQghtoiosert tbs enclosed correspondence. 

J. MoosssmoHK,—for Hon. Beccetary, T. A. Sooiety. 
Colombo. June 21, 


To the Hod. Che Colonial Secretary. Colombo. 

Bib,*''-! have the boo our to Inform you that it baa been represented 
to the Society that there is a belief prevaleot in many of the villages 
that Government views with disfavour the formation and the continuation 
of Temperance Societies and that village headmen have been prohibited 
from joining these. 

The Committee will thank you to be so good as to let them know 
if there are any Govern in eot orders to the above effect, if not they 
deeire to assure the pubilo that Government does not in any way objert 
to tbs formation of Tempevanoe Societies, which help to improve the 
condition of Che villages. 

(Bgd.) I). F, HCRAWKSBA, 

Hony. Seci'etary, The Colombo Total Abstineuu.* Contra! Union. 

Colonial Socretary's OfBee, 

Colombo, June 8. 1917. 

Sm,““With reference to your I«tter of the '21 th May, 1917, stating 
that there is a belief pie valent in many of the villuges that Governmeot 
views with disfavour the fomatUn of Tempeiunce Hocieties and that 
village headmon have been prohibited from joining them, and enquinng 
whether there are any Gkivecnment oidern tu the above eff*»«t, I am 
directed to state that there are no such ordBi*a id exiatenco. 

1 am Sir, your most obdt. servant, 

(Bgd.) F. C- GiMSoN, 

for Colonial Secretary, 

The Hony. Secretary, Oolooibo Total Abstinence Central Union. 
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mm and notes. 


Hie Szcelleoof the Gtoveraof, Hk John And 61 * 6 ^ 0 , Bx:cotcip«nied by 

his Private Secjretaty, Mr. B. H. White- 
Hevavitame Weavioi Sebool born, paid a visit to the Howavitame 
at Rajagirrya. Weaving School, at Rajagiiiyo, ou the 

I9tb June, l9l7. His Excellency arrived 
at 7'li)A. u., and was received by Dr. C. A. Hewavitarue, Mr. Nsil 
Hewavitavne, sou d the late Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne, Mr. N. D. 
Stephen Silva, j. and Mr. U. B. Dolapihille, principal of the school. 
The words, “ Wbloomb to Hie Esoollbrcy Ths Govurnob," beaotU 
fully worked out on a yellow cloth in green and white yarn, appeared 
over the entrance. As aooi\ at HU Excellency entered th? premieac, 
the Girle of the vernacular BuddlilsC school began to chant the 
Javauavoala Gatha. This over His Excellecoy was* oondaoted over 
the weaving hall where the pupils were at work, HU Excellency 
watched with keen interest the various pioceiiea of weaving and put a 
number of rjueationa to Mr. Dolapihille who explained every thing to 
him. After watching for sometime the weaving itself, Hie Excellency 
went round the place and was very much interested to know about the 
arraogementa for the accommodation of the pupiJa and aa to their 
progress in genera). He was very pleased when he learnt that there 
were a night-echocl and a literary society started by the pupils. 
Hie Excellency was highly pleased with all that he aaw and also asked 
a number of questions from Dr. Hewavitarne under whoee management 
the inatitiitiou is condacted, After spending nearly an hour m the 
school, His Excellency was about to leave when a teacher of the girls 
school approached and offerod a bouquet of dowers to His Excellency 
who graciously accepted the same and thanked her. The girls of the 
vernacnlar school were standing in a row and His Excellency a^ked 
them several gueetioos, showiug bis deep interest in their welfare. 
A number of apeoiiuem^ of cloths finished at the school was accepted 
by him as a memento of Hi a Excellency’s gracious visit. 

The following minute was left by His Excellency; “ 19'6*17— 
Visited the school and saw all the work. It is all very interesting and 
useful and should prove of great benefit to Ceylon—John Anderson." 
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Sir Joho Marshall, Dii‘«ctor (reflaial of India AtoLaeology has 
graciously prepared the plao of the Calcutta 
Calcutta Buddhist Temple, Temple proposed to he built to enshrine the 

Holy Eelio wliieh the Government of India 
ooTisented to deliver to the Malm l)o6h\ Society. It is exquisite, based 
on the Ajanta Temple arohitectnre The plan has bean entrusted to 
Mr. Percy Brown Principal of the Gov. Art School Calcutta to give 
the final touches thereto. Photo copies of the plan will be sent to all 
Buddhist countries. 


The annual general meeting of the BanddharaksUaka Sahha was 
held at Ananda College on Hat a id ay the Ifith 
Bauddharaksheka Sab ha. inst., when Dr. VV, A de Silva, president of the 

Hablm. oconpwl the chair. The Hony. Secy: 
Dr. D, B. Perera suhnilttod i«i interesting report dealing with the 
activities of the Snbha and after u few eommeuts, it was adopted. 
Here the election of otfice ba^irers for the new year followed, 
The P cesi d an t and the Sre In ry rti id th e Vj ce PreM dent. M r. J. Moonosi n h a. 
were re-elected. Mr. W, K, Buhiinn was elected Hony: Treasurer. 
Next the General advisory C mucil was formed comprised of Buddhists 
living in Colombo as well as in the out^stetions. It given us p]eni*nreto 
note that the Babb a has saeoeeofully exerts d its influence in one or two 
mattere that adveveely affected the Buddhists. 

This is a very useful organisation which can legitimately be expected 
to watch over the interests of the BiidOhiHts and it highly deserves 
every encouragement at the haiuls of tlie Buddhist couiniunity in 
the Island. 


The GiHUpoia Perubara Cash Appeal, after hanging on for a 

cuusideru))!^ time, sve learn, has at lost been 
The Gampola PeraHara Case, taken up by Kia ^fAjesty's PHvy Council, 

Tbs Hcanty news nviiilublo in ihls country 
gives hardly any definite idea na to the full fitcw of the avgtimente 
adduced on behalf o? **itber side. Wlmu we have learned kIiowh 

that the case was fully and exhaiutlvely urgimd by Sir Jobe bliuori. 
K. c,«. r.. on beUulf of the appcdlatit. He e.xpluintd at length tbe 
ancient route tbe Pecahara and th« Buddhist rights involved. The 
appeal raised a moKt important issue of constitutional law, namely tbe 
effects i)f administrativ« tegulatiojw on the rjgliU of those who come 
within the seopn of the Kamlyau convention of Id 15, 

At this stage their Lnedahips remarked that the viahts rif appeal 
though of an adininistrative nature could not W regulated by tbe 
ad m i nh trati ve autbo ri t i ew in co ntvn von tijii o f the api li r, r d tl i e C« m vtsi t ti on. 
But, however, at the end of the atgiiiuent nt the c«‘uns<d for the 
appellant, Mr. Upjohn, k.c., who represented the Govemmen t of Ceylon, 
informed their Lordships that it wae a matter for amicitble aeUlemeot 
but He had no definite instroctions on the point. Tim Appeal was 
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heard hj Lord Loreburn, Loi^d Hftldane, aod Lord Parmoor who on 
hearing the euggoation of Mr. Upjohn, declined to proceed aay further 
in the matter until they were fully acquainted with ali the facte of the 
proposals of aettJements. The case waa thus allowed to stand over and 
their Tjordahipa lesecred their finding. 


Rai 8abib Dinesh Chandra Sen, the well-known OrienUlaliat, has 
.... . „ . , important disooveries regarding the 

Aiiiiqurlies el Senjla, antiquities of Behala, the well-khown aurburb of 
Oaloutta, and, in an interview with a reprasenUtive 
of the Brtg'UghTnan, related soure of bis more notable discoveries. 

In the part of the village called the Dhuruiutell&h there is a 
mi)d.hut which is used ae a temple of the Buddha, now called Dhaviua 
Thakue. The Buddhist trinity,—the Buddha, Dharma eud Shangha — 

figuieeri)the Buddha in his Bajra$an posture 
(2; the Dharina m the shape of a tortoise and (H) the Hhangha in the 
shape of a oonoh*shftll. How the Dhmma was ooDCeivod identical 
with the tortoise, and the dhaagha with coneh-ehelJ I'emaine a mvitery 
The tortoiM is the second incarnation of Vishnu and sacred to the 
Hindus as such. TheBuddhisU made it un emblem of the Dhacraa 
The Shangha as eonoh-ehell was probably conceived from the similaritv 
of eound in the wccde '• Sbangha" and Khankba (conob-«hell). la fact 
the Gonna Puram of the Buddhist Bamai Pandit (10tli century a dV 
Bhangha” is invariably written as "Hhankha,” Iq the Buddhist 
temple of Matnagura in the dlitrict of Midhapure, founded by Lausan 
? century, one finds the three images together almost u one 

Dods them at Behalf.. 


The three figures are made of etoue and are each 4 Inches bv 
3 inches in eiae, and in front of the hut there is a tank, which at one 
time measured nineteen bights and was an endowment to the Buddhist 
temple. The worihippora belong to the Kapali caste, which is another 
proof that it was a Buddhist temple. This part of the village is a lawe 
elevated spot covering nearly 100 bikhas of land, which was surely 
mbabited by influential people as its very appearaoce shows. An 
examination of the images will at once convinoe the enqatrer that the 
unogea were established in the 10th or lUh century of the Christian era 
Cloee to this temple there is an old tank from wiiich was recovered a 
rtooe image of the sun god, two and-a-half feet in height and eleven 
mohes in width. This image is still to be seen at the temple of Kali 
facing the tramway terminus. 


images wow all built in the 
106 B or 11 th century and prove that in olden times the locality was an 
important seat of the Buddhists and the beucas (the sun-worshippers.) 

















































































































THE PLAN or THE PAOPOSCO eUOOHIST VIHARC AT CALCUTTA. 

[See Pagt 



THE JHAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 


•'Go J9, O BKlkKbu*, «nd wand«r fprA for lb« gain Of «•»« miay. Ibe welttre of the 
meny, m coropM»lon for the world, for the food, for the gain, for the welfare of godi and 
men. Proclaim, O Bblkkhoa, the Doctrine glorioua, preach ye ■ li/e of holinen, perfect 
andpure ."—Vlnaya Wfa*a, 

FouNDit* ay the Akacaiika H. DaAU<APAf.A. 


Vil. uv. 


JULY. 


2461 BE 
IFl7 iC 
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Uncient India. 


Fre-Badcihistic IcdiE had many fonndatiosa o1 belief. The Vedio 
Brahmaoa were striot in eetablisbing their supremacy over all obher 
tribes or raoec on the strength of the parity of their birth. Foe seven 
geaarations, on both sides of father and mother, they asserted their 
purity of blood. They were mastere of the three Vedas, which were 
their absolute inheritance- They were well versed iu gcammsT, history, 
magic, and other domestic sciences, and they said they were supreme, 
and held the non-Brahman in contempt. The Brahmans prided upon 
their complexion which according to them wee white, and they looked 
down with scorn on the large body of people who followed the professions' 
of the soldier, trader, and the labourer. 

Beligion was a matter of experience. TheSramanae and Brahmana 
who followed the religious life were asoetics who lived either in the 
forest or in retreats, not far from the city with their coterie of disciples. 

In the Simafifiaphala sutta, Digha nikiya, the specialized doctrines 
of the acknowledged teachers are given. The six well-known religious 
teachers were Purina Kassopa, Makkhali Goaila, Ajita Kosakambala, 
Pabuda KatyAyaca, Sanjeyya Belattipotta, and Niganta-natha-putta. 

Parana Kaasapa taught a doctrine which if taught even to-day 
would perhaps find many followers. In brief Parana Kassapa taught 
that it was foolish to he moral. He rejected both the positive and the 
negative side of life. Whether you do good or do every kind of evil, it 
is all the same. There is no cause and no effect. Makkhali Goeaia. 
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taught an abaolaie imdeianaLaad nihilism. Eoergj, or effect, has no 
meaning. There is no eanse, oo ^ect, but man sways to and £to 
according to a predestined law, and effort is useless. Fools and wise 
men go through the eonrse of transmigration exactly for the allotted 
time, and they come to a cessation ultimately. 

Ajita Eeeakambala taught a nihilism, and declined to acknowledge 
the possibility of the existence of pious good ascetics. He denied a 
fntare existence, at death the elements that went to compose the body 
returned to the original elements. 

Paknda Estyhyana taught a doctrine similar to (he principles 
ennneiated in the second adbyaya of the Bbagavat Gitt, that there Is 
neither slsyernor caoseref slaying. When one with a sharp sword 
cleaves a bead in twain, no life is destroyed, s sword has penetrated 
into the interval between seven elementary sabstanees. 

Niganta KatapotU tanght that the fear elements are composed 
of minute louli, and to destroy them wonld be to retard the progress 
of his own son!. The fourfold reetninis were taught to his disciples. 

Sanjays Beisttbipntta did not wish to provoke controversy, to 
whatever question asked bs would give the answer that he does not 
think so. 

Students of the Buddhist doctrine should not fail to study the 
Brahmsjdls sntta, without which it is rather difficoH to find out the 
differentiatione between the aaalytical psydiology of the Tathkgato and 
the metspbysloal vievrs of the other phases of belief current at the time 
in Middle India, S5(M) years ago. 

The Dhamms of tbs Buddha is explained in two ways, the vohira 
or popular way; the poramattba or the specialised way. One may 
leem (he text and yet may not know the sinrit of the teaching. The 
Buddha was no dogmatist, and He took the middle position of the 
analyst. He did not accept the views of the tablMM attki party, nor 
did He adopt the views of the sufrhofls nofiAi. He la not an ekamsavidi 
a dogmatist, but a vibbajjavidi, an analyst. 

The doctrine of NibbAns which He expounded was not a post, 
mortem state of existence. It was beyond the cognition of men and 
gods. It was a doctrine of realisation in perfect cosscionsnees, but it* 
has no relationship to any known condition of is or is not. Other 
religious founders did not go beyond the experiences of sensations and! 
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perceptioQS. ConscioDuidBB was evar associaiad with iDdiTiduU 
BeOBationa aod petceptione, and they formulated the idea of happinese 
ID aBBodation with eeose percepliooe. 

Now in the Brahmajlla sotta the exposition of other views 
formulated by other teachers is preceded by the pragmatic expiesslon 
of the Tathigata as follows:— 

“There are, Bhikkhus, other Ihinge, profound, difficult to perceive, 
hard to comprehend, not to he solved by logic alone, to be realised only 
by the pandits, exalted, tranquil and subtle, whioh the Tath&gata has 
himself realized.*’ 

Two broad categories are emphasised in presenting the various 
theories of other dogmatic philosophers, vis: the sasaatavida and the 
ncchedavid a. The sassatav4da holds to the vie w an abiolate permanency, 
the ncchedav4da, a complete annihilation, 

Now the Buddha accepted the popular psyohical practices of the 
mystical yogi ascetics and Brahman philosophers. The yogi ascetics 
are the samanas, and the popular philosophers are the Brahmans. 
The four Jhanos, the eight samdpattis, the four Brshmavihavns, the 
ten kasinas, the six heavens, the sixteen Brahmalokas, the four psychical 
states called the arupa Brahinalokas, the five precepts, the ten evils, 
the hells, the preta lokas, the judging god Yama, president of the court 
of death,—these belong to the popular eschatology of Aryan India, 
The five tranacondental abhififias which give miraculous power to know 
the conditions beyond the earthly life by means of the divine ear, divine 
eye, reading tho thoughts of others, looking back to the past births, and 
showing mystic powers beyond the grasp of ordinary people were the 
common property of Aryan ascetic yogis. 

The atman theory propounded by the ascetica waa the result of 
their mystic meditations. The yogis looked bock to the past, from each 
birth to the other, and back and back they looked, and they perceived 
that there wan au eternal something which had not undergone change, 
and this they called the atman—the soul. They applied the same view 
to explain the permanency of the world. Here is the diverging point 
wherein the Tatb4gato excelled them. The Ascetics and the Brahmans 
did not wish to go beyond what they had perceived to be eternal. 
'They accepted the condusiona without putting them to the crucible of 
analysis. The Buddha took the scientific methods of the moderoa, 
in that He analysed His own conclusions, and went beyond to find out 
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the WAy of escape. The ascetics were satisfied with their own sense 
epecolatione and became in a manner puSed np with the idea of 
ahamk&ra—the I am ness. 

The ascetics of India continue to practise the painful path of bodDy 
mortification. The Buddha was diferaot. After He had eTperienced* 
and found that ascetism was harmful for the realisation of Troth, He 
proclaimed its usele&snees, The religious founder who proclaims his 
theory of &alration expects public homage, and declares that the world’s 
salvation depends upon him, and the unbelievers will be damned 
eternally. 

Tlie God soul is eternal, and my soul also is eternal and the world 
is also eternal. This is the view of the saseatav^ine. The Monotheists 
propound the view partially different, the god is eternal, bnO not the soul 
of man. The myth is explained by the Buddha in the Brahmajala 
sutta, as follows:— 

Kow there comes a time after many millions of kalpas when the 
world system begins to rsnovate. By the force of karma a especial 
Brahma vim ana appeaie for the reception of a B rah mi, and this 
Brahmd living in solitude in this Palace of Itadiance begins to feel his 
lonclitiesA. He desliee company, and just then by the force of karma 
other hdingH appear. Theienpon Br&hm^, seeing the appearance of 
other beings, iliinks thus of himself: "I am Brabjui, the great white 
, God, the Suproiue, the Mighty, tho Otnnisciont, the Ruler, the Lord of 
All, the Creator, thu Maker, the Chief of All, the Father of all. These 
beings H^re have been created by mv will.” The late comers seeing the 
ladtELoco of the original occupier think thus: "This is Brabtni, the 
Creator, He created us." 

It is in lonely retreats that epiritnal viaions always come to the 
oscetically inciined. Investigate into the history of each religions 
founder reganling his early i^^iigionii experiences, and the fact will be 
revealed that he wa» a mystic, given to fasting, away from the ci*owd, 
and desiring for spiritiupl imfjltUng. Asceticism, solitude, fastiug, and 
mystic meditation are the rcQuieites of success. 

The creator myth is of long antiquity. The ancient religions 
of Bgypt, Persia and Babylonio had It long before the appearance of 
modern monotheisms. 

The myth of the fallen angels is also explained by the Buddha. 
They lost their self control and got corrupted in the celestial regions, 
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aud fell from that state, and had to be reboro on this earth aa human 
beings. Other gods who became envious of each other lost their purity 
and fell from the celestial state and were bom here. 

Those who wish to get at Truth should not be contented with the 
myths and theories of myatica and ascetics. They should be daring, 
ooura^eons and full of intense earnestness. Beligion concerns self, not 
another. At death neither father, mother nor relatione aud friends 
dccompaoy him to another world. The body dies but the sum totality 
of his thoughts aud his psyohioal experiences reappear into objective 
form according to the law of cause and effect. Karma, (actions) and 
hetu (causes) and pratya (effects) have to be taken into account by the 
psychical student. 

The Buddha laid great emphasis in the moral progress of the 
individual. The house holder without morality is like a ship without 
the rodder. When n man is morally conscious of his own progress, be 
is able to transcend the knowledge of gods. 

To be born as gods the obseiwance of ordinary morality is quite 
suffioiont but to obtain knowledge to gain immortality, it Is neceessary 
to live the life of a Brahmachari. More morality is InsufBciant to 
realise the wisdom of Nirvana. Nirvana is all wisdom, and only by the 
streoaousness of earnest effort in the Middle path can the Brahmachari 
obtain the realization of Nirvana. *The gods cannot realize Nirtvaoa. 
They must be born again. 

The Brahmachari has to avoid the sense pleasures of the heavens 
in the same manner as ho av^iids the desires pi'omoted by the five 
senses. As somotliing loatheouie the Brahmachari avoids the pleasures 
of the gods. 

Acquisition of wisdom and sense pleasnie^ do not go together. 
Mere speculations about the whence, willther and wliat aiu I, and about 
this world and the next, do not bring truth auy nearer. 

Haiuan morality follows the path of evolution. With social 
progre^HS humanity continues to make progress in the path of ethics. 
Among the savages there is no progressive morality. No couscious 
effort is made to bring about social reforms. Oommiinal welfare 
prompts them to be careful of their interests. 

If we follow the history of Enropean muraU, it will b'e seen 
how far behind the European of the 3.5tb century was compared to the 
European of the nineteenth century. No student of uioraUty should 
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miss the admirable work of William Edward Hattpole Lecky, entitled 
History of European Morals from Ao^astus to Charleraa^e/' 
Watts & Co., London. The progress that a people could make under a 
priestly hieraroby is shown in the work of A. L, Smith in his "Church 
and State in the Middle Ages.’* Oxford, Clarendon Frees. In this 
conneotion it is good to read Draper's " Histcry of the Condiot Between 
Beligion and Koience," aod Dr White's History of the Warfare 
between Theology and Science." 

Buddhism began with an appeal to the innate wirtues of wan. 
When it arose in India other religions which are popular to day had 
not come into existenoe. One thing peculiar to India was the spirit of 
tolsranco exhibited by the people. Beligioos were to be analysed, 
and there was no persecuting spirit amoog the people for rejecting 
a religion. 

The Buddha aooepted the popular view regarding gods, rithis, 
brahmas, and His new religion gave new ideas about life end future 
happiness. In the samyutta nikiya, devaU samyutta, utterances made 
by celestial beings are recorded therein, and the student of religion 
is confronted with the hosts of gods who bad corns to exohange ideas 
with the Buddha. 

The Brahmd, chief of the gods, the " Father of all, the First One" 
sitting on His throne in the Brabmi world, receiving the homage of 
celestial beings, has a tendency to think of himself as the Creator. 
The myth has been explained in the Brahraajila eutta. Bo long as a 
Buddha does not appear in the world, there is none to dispute the right 
Brahmi. When a Buddha does appear Brahm^ for the first tiuce 
receives a shock iDsemncb as to say that BtahmA is wrong in thinking 
that he is the world creator. Only a folly enlightened omniscient 
Buddha can teach a Brahmk the laws of evolution. The mission of a 
perfect aibksowing Buddha is to teach gods as well as men. Brahmi 
is ignorant of the primeval peat, long before He wee born there was a 
continuity in the oosmic process, which hie limited vision could not see, 
and he can only see after it has been pointed out by a Buddha. 

The so-called Creator gods acknowledged by the Semitic, and 
other races strictly speaking, had no existence, till the mission of certain 
prophets began, and prophets arise in countries where the people are 
ciedolous and superstitious. When a race deteriorates, some one 
imbued with more than ordinary imagination begins to think of 
improving the condition of hie degenerate brethren, and he begins to 
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adopt certaia methods of aecetio life. Solitade. fastiog, commnuioti 
with spiritual foroes of oatura, aie necessary to bring about a change in 
the psychical oatcire withiu him. In this wise do the prophete set up 
theic claims for public recogaitioo. The history of the birth of each 
god ia the ^ryau pautbeon is given in the Purauas, and the myth 
makers of ancient India knew that they were doing a work for the future 
for the protection of the educated as well as the ignorant. The oredcloas 
and the superstitious accepts the myth as a matter of fact. With the 
appearance of the sun of Truth sensible people relegate the myths to the 
limbo of oblivion. The gods are objeotlvised with a grim realism of 
sexual intoxication^ utterly disgusting when examined by the standards 
of a higher morality. Hensual aud angry gods become unacceptable to 
the sober moralist. 

In India religion woe always Hccompanied by threats not of 
destructive weapons but of maotrae. The mantras were used to invoke 
the gods when asking for their help to protect the ignorant masses. 
Mantras were also need to drive out the demons who were supposed to 
act malevolently. The gods are also invoked to help mao to bring him 
victory in the battle field when fighting against his enemies. The gods 
do take part in the battlefield. In all ancient fable.i tie gods are 
described as either generals or warriors, i^ometimea the fight takee 
place between gods and demons, or between an individual god or an 
individual devil. In certain mythologies the war is carried on in 
heaven. The story of the fight between the god Indra aud the Asuros, 
between Ahriman and Ahuramazdu, between Jehovah and Batan. 
between Allah and hhaitan, belong to the common stock of religious 
stories. 

The gods of the lower and the higher worlds according to Buddhist 
eechetology are not eternal. By having practised the virtues of saddb^ 
sila, Butta, ciga, PaRffi In previous inoarcationamen have become gods, 
and one of the methods of intense introspection is to think of the gods 
who have attained to that exalted condition by the practise of the five 
virtues of faith, purity of life, learning, charity and wisdom. Any 
individual practising these virtues are by the force of karma destined to 
be bom in one of the lower or higher heavens. 

The true follower of the Buddha has to avoid such professions as 
are considered low and unrighteous. 

• The extremes of sensual indulgence and of rigid asceticism are 
both condemned as unprofitable to the acguirement of the wisdom of 
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NicTaua, Giviog paio to the body Is condemned, and giving pain to 
others for the enjoyment of self pleaenre is also condemned. Tbs life 
of the devotee sbonld be well regnlaied by obearving the mJee of hygiene, 
dleieUce, sanitation, and medicaments. Ill health is an obstacle to the 
acquirements of wisdom. The Aryan discipline requires the body and 
the mind to be brought onder proper control. That which suits the 
child and that which unsuits the child should be studied to regulate the 
diet of the stndent who wallcs In the path of the Koble Ones. Child 
psychology is an important subject that should be studied by the 
followsc of the Buddha who wishes to practise the ethics of NirTina, 
The Bodhisst after six years of unsuccessful bodily mortification found 
the way to diacover the Middle Path by means of child psychology. 

The Buddha taught tolerance, compassion, and the doctrine of 
cause and effect. The doctrine of karma when thoroughly comproheaded 
removes the difficulties that are confronted in life. We see so many 
variations, so many contradictions, inch idiosyncracies in the life of 
man and of animaJs, that those who believe in the cosmic process the 
master band of a creating god, are led to inquire, why such an all 
powsiful god, endowed with omaiscienoe, when he enterteined the idee 
of creating the world, did not accompUah the inauguration of the 
ooemio process in a more thorough and eucceesful manner. The 
argument that a creator designed the cosmic process so full of 
incorrsotions, only shows that mac at a certain stage of development, is 
wanting in the faculty of analitieal observation. 

The Buddha went!:into the root of the cosmic process, and 
enunciated the principle that the whole nniverse is in a process of 
becoming, and that there are countless millions of snns, moons, solar 
ay Sterne, habitable worlds, worlds yet in the process of formation, worlds 
that do not get the sun’s rays, and that the whole cosmic process goea 
through a three fold differentiation of becoming, continuance and decay. 
The atom ia born, exists for a time and disintegrates, and in its placo 
another atom is born, exists for a time and disintegrateH, and eo on. 
There is no eternal death, and no eterual life in the cosmic process. 
The atom that we saw first has disappeared, and a new atom has taken 
its place, that new atom is not an absolutely fresh one. but simply the 
result of the energy of the first atom. Hence the saying naca so 
7uiea an/to, which means, not absolutely the same, and not absolutely 
another. The present individual did not come into existence for 
the first time, neither will this life be the last with ul it mate 
annihilation. 
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Samputta nikapa. 

(Suriyagoda Siimangala TheroO 
Translated by Dr. C. A. HewavUarne. 

UJJHANA SANNINO-I. 4. 5. 


THE REBUKGR. 

The Badilha was living at Jotavaua. tieveral of the rebuking deiti^a 
appeared before the IBiiddha and reeling in the air uttered the ataoza.'-* 

The einfol man who ebowe himeelf a ealot 
Kkee out hie eubsietence through ebeer deceit, 

Juet ae the fowler preya by Htratagein. 

Bpeak as you act; except you act speck not. 

Boastful inaction the wise despise.— 

The firm and steadfast path, by which the wise 
Obtain release from death, is not followed 
By tongoe or ear alone— 

The wise, who know the nature of the world 
Who freed from self, have purged the world’s desire, 

Po not in sooth act thus— 

Then those deities descending to the £>erth, placed their beads at 
the feet of the Buddha andthns addressed him. 

Our offence, Lord, has mastered ns. We have deemed you worthy 
of blame through our ignorance, folly and inexperience^May the Blessed 
One pardon ue, so that we may be restrained in the future. 

Then the Blessed One smiled. 

Then those deities ascended to the sky rebuking even to a greater 
degree. And one of tbe devataa uttered the following.*-' 
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The fault ccmfeesed, he who does not forgite, 
Mastered by inward ire, his hatred fans. 

If faiUts do not exist, if crime is not; 

If hatred is appeased, where lies the wrong ? a 
Who has no faalte ? In whom is there no g:nilt? 
Who does not stray? Who ever mindful iu ? 

The Buddha replied 

No faults exist, thsre is no gniit in Him 
Him who hath thus attained, The Bnlightened. 
He does not stray, He ever mindfal is 
If any forgive not the fault confessed 
But mastered hy his wrath his hatred fans; 
Such bate I feel not. Your faults I forgive. 


a. Versnl ca samincyun, kenidb4kusalo slys. 

Tbe other reading* ore 

Versnl na ea eammeyun kenidha kuiilo siys, 

—Pill Text Soc. Pub. 
Verani ca tatnmeyun tenidha kusslo ilys.^ Id Sinhalese Text. 
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BuadDist poems. 

‘‘TH£ THREEFOLD JEWEL/' 
Buddha, thb Dootbinb, asd tub Obdbb- 

W» IsQsd in homage to the ho^y three. 

The guidee unvivalled, that in lustre shine, 

Ijike gentle Peace when her bright wings benign 
Are spread o'er troubled waves of sorrow's sea. 
AH, threefold gem I Thy glorious splendor free 
D«^th weave a silvery path of inoonbeame fine, 
With inoonse sweet from ceosers all divine, 
Borne by the sacred hands of Purity. 

Illume our hearts, thou wondrous Jewel fair, 
That sin may not corrupt, nor suffering blight. 
Thou art the Law—the way—a treasure rare, 

0 guard and shield us by thy tranquil might. 

Bail Triple dam 1 ablaze with truth sublime, 
Sparkling with beauty in the Crown of time. 


THE LIGHT OF GAUTAMA. 

The hapless prisoner in a dungeon drear, 

Yoarneth to hear the lark’a sweet liquid trill 
Whistling to young dawn tripping o'er the hill. 

But when the hour of freedom hovers near, 

And he ia brought into the morning clear. 

The limpid flow doth silence him, until 

He sees the sun. Stirred then with joys that thrill 

His heart, he cries, “ the light, the light is here/* 

And what if error's bonds have held me fast ? 

What care I if the world obscured ray sight? 

The grief and suffering, 0 Dear Lord, are past, 

And now for cue hath dawned Thy Pathway bright. 
What if I grope'i in darkness, sin, and blight ? 

What matter Lord? At last I have found Thy Light. 
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9AKYA-MUNI. 

LoQg» lOQg, we trod the buroiag torrid land, 

With parched Ups, aod weary aching feet« 
Searching in vaio for cooling water sweet, 

Within the subtile desert’s shifting sand. 

When lo, by some enchanter’s magic wand, 

A well of pure delight we there did meet 
Bubbling with rapture in that age bound heat, 

And life indeed> was still at our command. 

Blest Spring of troy*^Thou Wise and Perfect One, 
Water of life within eartli’s desert drenr, 

Thou stay and ccmfoit of the sad, undone, 

Thou rippling uiosio of a streatn so clear, 

So purs, so bright, tliat welleth night and day. 

Its source—The glories of The Milky Way. 


IN THE 8IN8APA WOOD. 

Oive praise ye Bunbsams gltiu'ring through the trees, 
A brighter sun now dawns open tbs earth, 

Come forth, nor hide away in slothful ease; 

The Perfect Ono, the conquei'ur, wliose worth 
Shall light the centuries with blessings rai*e, 

Is psssiug through the wood. Unfold and throw 
Thy golden banners to the balmy air, 

Along the Ihsad nt Holiness, where lo 

His sacred foot doth tread. The Eiglit-Fold Way, 

As bright and shining as the sunshine's ray. 

Burst into blossom, O ye shrubs and flowers, 

And greet with incense the Most Holy One, 

He, who hath made this weary world of ours, 

Sing hymns of rapture for His victory won 
O’er sin and ill. Re who hath tanght ns all 
The way to happinetie, the supremB rest. 

0 roses, let rich crimson petals fall 
In odorous ebowece on Him we love the best. 

The fragrant scented bloom—The Bight-Fold Way, 
As sweet and lovely a« young buds in May. 
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Yd birds, siog p»atis of etsinal praise, 

And let the honeyed music kies yon clond 
Making it weep with rapture. Let sweet lays 
In honor of the Master, ring alond, 

Till rains deliclons, fall in molody 
On dainty blossom and the young green leaf. 

Ye bright winged choristers sing lovingly 
Along the path where suffering and grief 
Have ffed away for ever. Tha Bigbt'Fold way, 

As bright and sparkling as a summer day. 

0 soft Moon stealing o'er the shadowy hills, 

Thy calm and gentle beauty breathes of tost, 

Best for the weary one tired of life’s ills* 

Who yearns to sink on fair Nirvana's breoet. 

Fill up thy uhalice, 0 then Lily, pale, 

'With morn's pure sparkling dew, and let me drink 
To Him the Blessed Ono. who rent the veil 
To show us, flowing from tlie silvery brink 
Of realms divine, the beauteous Eight-Fold way, 

Placid and peooeful as the Moon's cold gray. 

0 stars, that burn in depths of boundless space, 

What gem aniong ye all wcuild dare coiupare 
ire radiance with the Buddhn'H love and grace? 

Arctorus, speeding through the lausbent air 
Of sunset, (fleet-footed star) wlmt is thy 
Beauty to Gautama's face? 0 Sihov,*^ white 
And wondrous; let thy blinding arrows fly. 

Thou oan’st not equal Buddha's radiant light, 

The Light that saves the world, the Bight-Fold way. 

That never can bo diturned, nor pabS axvay. 

Give praise my heart, sing thoa for evermore, 

" Master beloved, my refuge is in Thee," . 

0 Perfect One, to rue thou art the door, 

That openeth iuto rest from misery. 

At thy loved feet I kneel. Thy Precepts fair, 

Like Oriental pearls adorn my breast. 

Take thoa my heart, and Jet e&oh blood drop rare. 

Like rubies glow along thy road^the best, 

The purest, the benignant Bight-Fold way, 

Of suffering ones, the comfort and the stay. 

Irene Ttxyiw. 


The Nile Scar. 
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j^ngmtara Rikapa. 

TrctnslaUd by Sartya^oda Samangala Thtro. 


CATUKKA NIPATA. 


Those lire the four yokca, (yogft) 0 IShlkkhuB. 

What are thebe four 

The eeaBfl«yoke, the yoke of Becomiog, 

The yoke of Belief; end the yoke of igoorenoe. 

Whet U the yoke of eenee? 

Herein a oertaio ^rson does not understand In due order the 
arising and netting of eenae pleasures; tboir sweet and bitter taste 
and their renouncing. Then there arises in him the desire for pleasure, 
the wish for pleasure^ the love for pleasure, the longing for pleasure, 
the thirst foe pleasure, the burning for pleasure, the wallowing in 
plsaeare, und the craving for pleasure. 

This, 0 Bbikkhus, is called the yoke of sense-pleasures. 

What is the yoke of Becoiiiiog ? 

Herein a oertain persou..Becoming. 

What 1$ the yoke of Belief ^ 

Herein a certain person.Belief. 

What is the yoke of ignorance ? 

Herein a certain person does not know...of the 

sis organs of contact, etc. 

The man, who is chained by evil sinful thoughts which are impure, 
constantly coming into beiog, full of distress and with sorrowfnl result, 
^ninging in their train birth, decay and death, is called the not-frse from 
ahe yoke. 


These are the four yokes. 
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Th€£e are the four liberations from the yokes. 

What are the four ? 

The liberation from flense pleaeures ; the libeiution from becoming, 
the liberation from belief, the liberation from ignorance. 

Wliat is the liberation from sense-ple8,enre8 V 

Herein a oertaia perBoa underKtandB in due order the arising and 
Betting of sense pleasures; chair sweat and bitter taste and their 
rennnoiation. ^nd in him who nuderAt^udH the foregoing there does 
not arise the desire for pleasure, tho wish for pleasure, etc, Hiiullarly 
for the liberatlonfl from Becoming, Belief, and Ignorance. 

Beings, subject to birth and death, enter the ocean of liliieteDce 
Bound under the yoke of lust and becoming, 

And the yoke of false belief, encircled by ignorance. 

They have thrown olf the yokvs, and freed themsclveB from 
all yokes, 

Who have realised the yoke of pleasure and becoming. 

And destroyed the yoke of belief and overcome ignorance. 


Tun Brin of Chaptbh I. 
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“CDe mn of BuddDism” 


^'We cannot afford to turn aside alter 
Qv«T 7 ignis fatuus without aikingwhothor 
it lead! to aoundar f^otlnf or to hopeieu 
quagcDires "-^Ir Leslie Stephen. 


Th^ Ceyl<yn MdlhodUt Church Record fov July 1^17, oonUins an 
ftrticle bearing the above title, oontributeO by Mr. Lionel A. Mendia. 
The artiole ii written in a fi'ieodly spirit with an huplied invitation to 
the Buddhists for a reoonsideratioQ of one of the most fundaroentai 
doctrines of their religion, The writer indirectly claims to have devoted 
i sufficiently long time to enable him Co ''discover the primary thought 
which is at once the key and life of the system of Ibmght.” That 
shows that he is not at once hostile and i» disposed, if not willing, 
to listen to the other side before be attempt to condemn. We cannot 
infer frdm the article under notice the nature and extent of the stadies 
pucened by the writer, for they appear to na to be manifestly defeotive; 
however, we do not refuse to consider the article ae it by no means 
is designed to be offensive or aupsrcilions towards the teachings 
of the Bnddha. 

The great word in Buddhism Is morality/’—soys Mr. Mend is 
and he does not define the term morality. We cannot form a dear idea 
as to what he means by it. It is not improbable that the word morality 
may convey widely divergent meanings to Buddhists and Christians. 
We cannot understand with what object be left it undefined; for the 
ambiguity of the term in the present discussion leaves no room for any 
excuse. On our part we take morality to mean right conduct ae well 
as mental and physical discipline based on the Lhainma or the 
Buddhist doctrine. We do not claim this definitiou to be complete but 
at any rate it will be found to be adequate for the purpose in hand. 
We would however point out that morality in its Buddhist acceptation 
is only a part, an aspect, of the Bnddhist doctrine. What Buddhism 
teaches is morality combined with wisdom and love. Morality for its 
own sake is not considered to be "the greatest thing in the world/' 
It is the practise of morality Chat hae beeo recommended and is 
considered to be conducive to peace and happiness. The value of 
practice of morality is by no means lightly regarded in Buddhism i 
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iodoed to morality is assigQod the most important place in its system, 
beoanse it is the greatest, and it will continue to be the greatest, factor 
is all human affairs. Buddhism has it that the practice of morality 
combined with wisdom and love leads to a life in which the self is 
effaced and the path of holiness is reached. 

Kow we come to the real crux of the argumest. Mr. Mend is says: 
‘'But what if there was a Holy*God—if indeed God was truly holy and 
without blemish and if our little best of tighteousuess Is but a portion 
of the life we live in Him? What of such a God, 0 Buddha,—we are 
constrained to exclaim.” True, we are equally constrained to ask, what 
God is this? Is it the God as described in she Bible? Or la it the God 
os described by modem Christians ? Or is it the God as conceived by 
cultured men of the present day? Or is it tire God that the scientiffc 
man deffnes in the light of his newly acQuired knowledge? We are 
invited to substitute God for a supposed gap left by Buddha’s silence; 
but we aie perplexed in the endeavour to do so and are bewildered at 
the multiplicity of Gods in the world. 

The idea of God is a human creation and in the language of 
psychologists it is a noumenon—an intoUoutual concept. The God has 
nowhere been clearly and Anally dcAned. A perfect definition of God 
is impossible; for it is only a conception of the human mind that was 
groping after a suUtitute for Its want of perfect knowledge. The 
modern idea of God is a very vague one and is also pcogi enuive ncuording 
as general knowledge grows. The idea of God has so Armly taken 
possesnion of the mind of a huge portion of mankind that without 
investigating th** fnndamental error of the very idea itself, they try 
to adapt the idea of God to the modem progressive conditions by 
describing it in new and more Hciootidc terms. 

For (ustance let us examine carefully tire apostrophe of ^fr. Moudih: 
"But what if there was a Holy God*'—Just beforo My. Mendis had 
arrived at the conclusion that Holioens was the logical goal of Buddhism 
and ROW he says that the God is a Holy God. The inference is that 
the Buddhists should adopt God as the standard of their holiness. But 
what the Buddhists are constrained to ask is why run after a name which 
aiguifies nothing to them, and which at the very best is only a mental 
conception not clearly dedned, less clearly understood, and is liable 
to changes of definition as the world progresses 

Buddhism lays down certain principles or doctrines the practice of 
which results iu certain characteristics of happiness and peace. Kow 
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aome one might step in and say that the idea of God embraces all that and 
the Baddhista should adopt it as a canon of their creed. But the 
question is whether the idea of God is always the same; whether it is 
Dotaabiftiag formula; whether God is thought to possess atfcributea 
which are every where and by everybody understood to be of a similar 
character. But unfortunately the reply is disappointing. 

Mr. Mendie has found out in the course of his studies in Buddhism 
an instanoe where the Buddha has said “something very important on 
the subject,’' To Visstthe the Brahamin, the Buddha replied : " Then 
in sooth, Visettha, that Bhikkhu who is free from auger, free from 
malicB, pure in mind, and msster of himself, should after death, when 
the body dissolved, beoome united with Brahma, who it the tame—tuch 
a condition of things is in every way possible.” The fundamental error 
into which this Visettha of old fell is the cause of many a similar error 
into which bis modern repi'esentotives invariably fall, VAsettba went 
to Buddha and defining Brahma in terms of Buddhism and attributing 
to Brahma all that was good and aspired to in Buddhism, propounded 
his question and received the right answer, But now that there ie 
no Buddha to give a suitable reply we must try to frame what reply we 
can. Buddhism ie a religion that deals with facts. Man has to adapt 
bimsoif to fealitics of the world. Buddhism is a religion of analyeie 
and wisdom. It does not concern itself with dreams and metaphysical 
entities that have no real eaistauoe. At the touch of its analytical 
wisdom all that is unreal disappears. Buddhists are called Vibhajja 
Vadin, that is they are investigating Bsarchere and are not satisfied wth 
dreamy speculations, empty end without foundation of fact. Our reply 
to Mr. Mend is is that we cannot eubatitute Avidya for Vidya, i. e„ 
ignorance for scientific knowledge Hence ih6 Heart of Buddhixm is 
not God hut Knowledge. 
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ZU BudaDist VIDare at Calcutta. 


Sir John Marshall, Diractot Gaoaial of Archaeology in India, in the 
couna of hU excavatioDB during 1915 at the ancient Taxila in Qendbara, 
found some Buddhist ralica dating back to the first century before the 
Christian Era. Theee are considered to be very vain able relies and 
their antiquity is estehlished beyond any doubt, With Sir John's advice 
the QoveiitrDent of India decided to present some of these relics to the 
Buddhist* of India, Ceylon and Burma. Onr readers will remember 
that, in carrying out the above decision, Sir John Marshall, os special 
envoy of Hia Excellency the Gcvernor General, arrived in Ceylon at 
the beginning of this year with the relice allotted to this county, and 
presented them to the authorities of the Dalada Maligawa, Kandy. The 
Goverment of lodla Graciously decided to present three of these relics 
to the Maha Bcdhi Society, directing that the Society should build three 
vihares suitable for their enshrinement at Calcutta, Saranatb (Benares) 
and Tsxila. The Society bus undertaken to carry out this task and has 
decided as a preliminary upon the building of the Vibare at Calcutta. 
A plot of ground has been already bought at College Square, Calcutta, 
for the turn of Rs. 29.000 which was geDeron»>ly donated by Mrs. T, B. 
Foster of Honolulu, Hawaii. The same philanthropic lady has con¬ 
tributed a further sum of Be. 13,000 towards the building fund. 

TsB Plan of tbb Viuarb. 

Sir John has at the request of the Scxjiety prepared a plan of the 
proposed vihara at Calcutta; and wc arc glad that we are eoabled to 
give a photo of the plan in the present number. (See frontispiece). 
The dosign is baaed on the Ajantft temple architectuve, and will, when 
completed, be a unique addition tomc-lem Buddhist temple arohitecture. 
Many as our obligations to Sir John arc the preaent work has added 
one more, and we express , our sincere gratitude to him and his able 
assistants. When the temple is built it will no doubt be an object of 
admiration and attraction in the town. The building of the temple 
according to the plan will cost well-nigh a lakh of Rupees. 
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Correspondence. 


The Manager, Maha Bodhi PresB. 


I. 

PAH TBXT SOCIETY, 

Cotterstoek, Chipstead, 
Surrey, 19 th June 1917. 


l^ear Sir, 

I am conceroed to eee oo the back of the cover of the Maha Bodbi 
for March 1917, just raoeived, ao advertieeiueoC coDcamiog myself, 
which bae appeared without my having been consulted aod which con- 
taine ioaccuraCe statemente. Thus: X have net tianslated the AttbasAUni, 
nor am I doing it. I wu editor, not tranelator of the Abhidhammattba 
Bangaha, and only co-translator of the Katbavatthu (inii-spelt). I am 
only a oo«worker in the Visuddhi Magga traoelation with otbeie. 

I must theiefoie beg you, if you are so good as to eoUoit funde for 
our Visuddhi Hagga Edition, and translation, to alter the advertisement. 
I should like all rsfersnoe whatever to any work I have done and am 
doing to be omitted. That Che Pali Text Society is prsparlng au edition 
of the text and a tranelation is all that should be advertised; and that 
ite Hony. Secy. Mrs. Bbys Davids (not “Caroline") will receive 
conCributions. I beg you will see this is caitied out. 

Yoors faithfully, 

(8gd.) C. A. P. Rhys Pavids. 


PALI TEXT SOCIETY, 

Cotterstock, Chipstead, 

Surrey, 80Ch April 1917. 

Received from Anagarika H. Dbarmapala the sum of Sixty seven 
pounds, sixteen «?hillings, nine pence, as donation towards publication of 
the Visuddhi Magga by Pali Text Society. 

C. A. P. Khys Davids. 
Honv; Secy: 
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THE LATE Mb. EDMUND HEWAVITABNE 


“ Srdjaoab,’' 

Colpdtity, 30th July, 1917. 

Tb« Editor, Maha Bod hi Journal, Cbloubo. 


BiR,—I have th« hooour to eoclose a copy ot the letter seat by 
Bib Bscellency the Gorernov relatisg to the late Mr. Edmuod Hewa> 
Titerse. This waa publiebed in the local papers with His Ezcelleuoy'a 
approval. 


1 am eubmittiog this for your penual, as it is possible you may Qot 
have seen it before. 


X remaio, Sir, Yours faithfully, 


0. A. HaWAVltABKK. 


QUBEN^S HOUSE. COLOMBO. 

18th July, 1917. 

Silt,~l am directed by His Excellency to inform yon that he has 
had oocaeioQ ia connection with the caae of your late brother to refer to 
the unpubliehed evideoce given before the Police Enquiry CommiaiioD 
to eee whether it had any bearing on the case. 

la the evidence given in October 1015 before the Cotumieeiem by 
two members of the Civil Service statemente occuraa to evenU in the 
Pettah on the Ist of June which inoidentally tend to support the 
evidence given in your brother's defence as to the time at which the 
looting of the Crystal Palace took place. One of the officers has since 
died and the other ih serving with His Majesty's Forces in Eur^e, 
and it is impossible therefore to refer further to them; but His 
Excellency thinks it highly pivobuble that, if these statements had been 
before the Court Martial, it would have given your brother the benefit 
of the doubt and acquitted him, 

It is unnecessary to add that the fact that these officers were in the 
Potiah on that tuocniug and might give lelevant evidence was not 
realised at the time of your brother’s trial. 

In the circumstances I am desired to convey to you and the other 
members of the late Mr. Hewavitarne's family an expreesion of His 
Excellency’s sincere sympathy and regret. 

X am. Sir, Your obedient Servant, 

R. H. WfilTBSORN 
Private Secretary to the Governor. 

Dr. C, A. Hewavifearne, 

” Srinagar,” 

Col petty Road, Oolora)w>. 
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From MabamaSobaphyata 

DB. SaIIS CHAJJDBA VlDYADHTJaANA M- A. Ph, D. 

FriDcipa), Sanskrit College and Secretarj. 

to the Board ot Sanscrit Examinations. 


To Bbvd. Ahasabika Dhabiiapala 

MAHA BODHI BOOIBTY, 

4a, OoUegfi &qoaire Calcutta. 

CahuHa JJtk July 291t. 


SJB, , 

In QODtinuatioo of the letter No. SSB dated 27th March 1917, 
I have the honour to forward herewith Copy of Government Order No. 780 
dated 4th April 1917 sanobioning the Anagflrika Dharmapala Endowment 
Fund Coc your isformation. 

I have &c. 

Sd. flatie Obandra Vidyabhuiana, Principal Ac. 


Oovtmmni of Bengal, Oeneral Dept. Education Branch, 

No. 780- 

From C. W. GUBHBB Eeg. 1. C B. 

Under Secretary, Goverocaent of Bengal. 


To 


Sir, 


DiRBcioB 0? Public IneTuucTioH Bshsal. 

Calcutta 24th Jpnl f91?. 


I am directed to refer to your letter No. 95 dated let March 1917, 
in vhich yon ety that the Kevereud Anegarika Dharmapala of the 
Maba Bodhi Society, Calcutta bne made over to the Secretary. Board of 
Sanskrit Examioatione, 8^ per cent Government Promiseory Notes of 
the nominal value of Be. 1200 for the institution of a gold medal of the 
value of Bs. 42/* to be awarded annually to the most successful student 
passing the Title Examination jn Pali You further say that the donor 
will endorse the Notes to the Board of Sanskrit Examinations who will 
draw the interest and spend It on the medal. 

I am to accord the sanction of Government to the above 
arrangement. 

^ I have etc. 

Sd. C. W. GxmBBB, 

Under Secretary, to the Government of Bengal. 


Copy forwarded to the Secretary Board of Sanskrit Examinations 
for infotTnatioD, with reference to the correspondence resting with this 
nffice letter No. 730, dated the 1st March 1917. 

Sd. P- C. TURHBB, 

Asst. Director of PnbUc Instruction, Bengal. 
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ReiDS and Rous. 


We are in receipt of a copy of the July number of this usefnl 
monthly parnal edited by Mr. Lionel A. Mendle 
The National Monthly and printed at the “Pearl Ptew,” Dehiwala. Thi# 
of Ceylon. iasue contains oh usual a number of thoughtful 

articlee. The Hon : Me. K. Baluioham, u. l. o., 
writing on the Curse of Aloohoh mirshttls out a secies of weighty reasone 
that constitute a powerful indictment against aloohol as being one of 
the chief causse of disaasos that sap the vitality, and undermine the 
healthy growth, of human society, Mv. M. B. A. Oader, b. a., L. l, b., 
a young barrister, writes on “ Some Weak Points of our so-called 
Nationalism/’ and takes occasion to indite a oondomnation of the 
national nioveiueut as exists V»-day in Ceylon. The article is remarkable 
for the candour and frankness witli which tlm writer expresses his views. 
He pleads for a higher conception of oatioimlisui aud political aspirations. 
In regard to one or two opinions expros^cd in the article one cannot help 
thinking that the writer’s sources of ioformution are tinged with a 
certain amount of prejudice and also they aro hasty and too sweepiug. 


We are indebted to the “Pearl Press” Office, Dehiwala, for a copy 
of tlic pmnphlftt entitled, “Cotuiumml Kighls” by 
ComiDUDal Rights. C. JC. Cai't»a. Tho pmupUlet is coiumended by Ibe 
author to tbn Hf^n'ble the Members of the Legislative 
Council of Ceylon. It is a poworfiil plea on behalf of the village popu¬ 
lation of Ceylon and is written not only with fire aud energy but also 
with insight, koowledge aud groat cogency of reason ing. The whole plea 
in a ant-shell is that the peasantry of Ceylon has a right of user over 
certain communal lands which are being sold to the capitalists under 
the Waste Land Ordinance; and thereby the peasants are deprived 
of pjjfiture and other lands which are the chief nieans of their subaistance. 
Mr. Corea now points out the nature of the harm that followed the 
enactment and urges for a reversal and recons id station of the whole 
question of land policy of the Government. Mr. Corea is a life-long 
student of the conditions of the village people of Ceylon and he is In a 
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wa<y specially qualified to ^np'ctss on opinion on the subject. His 
argameste are oa the whole scnnd and the pamphlet in question oontains 
unquestionably useful facts that could be aTailed of with groat benefit to 
both the people and the Government. 


We deeply regret that, In our over anxiety to render wliatevev help 
we can to those who are engaged in the noble task of 
An Apology translating Buddhism into English, we have erred 
unwittingly, in inserting an adTertisement containing some 
inaccuracies. Our thanks are due to Mrs. Ehys Davids for pointing 
out the error which we have now rectified. We publish her letter seat us 
in this connection in our corres^ndenoe column and beg to take this 
opportunity to tender cur unreseryed apology. 


The ninth ba1f<yearly Convention of the Colombo Total Abetinence 

Central Union and the affiliated Societies was 
The Temperance in Ceylon, held on Saturday the 28tb instant at Ananda 

0 ol lege, Colombo. The gather! o g was a very 
representative one. As usual many Buddhist priests and lay temperance 
workers from Colombo and different Provinces were present. Mr. Martinna 
C. Perera was unanimously elected to the chair. lu reviewing the 
activities of the temperance movement during the past year, In a 
comprehensive address, the chairman appositely described the present 
litaatiOD as it affects the temperance workers. Beferring to the 
official attitude he said : “ With the arrival of 8ir John Anderson, things 
have changed for the better, and it is encouraging to note that the 
policy non followed by government leaves us unfettered to pursue our 
good cause." This wc hope is fairly true of the present situation, and 
temperance workers have to bestir themselves to enable them to 
make the best of the favourable inomeDt. What is required is greater 
effort, activity, and detecmlnation to attain success in the fight against 
liquor traffic. In our opinion the work of the Societies should more 
and more be directed towards the villages where the people have to be 
educated to realize the danger that lurks in the spread of drunkenness. 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 


" Go ye, 0 Bhlklchga, end wander forrh lor ihe gam of the many, the welfare of the 
many, m compaaiion for the world, for ihe good, for the gain, for the welfare of goda and 
men. Proclaim, O Bbllebbua, the Doctrine glortoui, preach ye a Ufe of holmeai, perfect 
and pure,’*—Ma^vagga, Vtnaya Pitaka. 

Founded iy the Ahagaeiea H. Dhaemapala. 


voi. nt 


AU8UST. 


mi B,t 

1917 A.Z. 


Nd. 9. 


Che Pratitpa Samutpada Dharma. 


Tbd Priced flukya Sieba of Kapildyndtu before He arrived at the 
abhidaubodhi knowledge was known as the Bod hi hat va. The word 
Bodhisatva coccotea one who is Bteiviog for Bodbi. The word Bodhi is 
defined as science of the font noble Truths The Bodhi sat vas ace of 
thwe kinds, the supwiue, middleand the low. Tlte supcerue Bodbi- 
satvas aspire to teach the oiuniicient knowledge of all knowing Buddhae, 
and the middle Bodhlsatvas aspire to reaoh tbe ofilce of Pratyeka 
Buddha, and tbe low reach the coneurumation of knowledge by meaca 
of Avhatehip, Arhatship Is obtained by means of the Scavaka Bodhi. 
The sapeeme bodhi is called piiiuUabo<Uii, the middle is called majjhima 
bodhi, and the last is called the hlna bodhi. See VisuddUimagga. 

The Buprtiue Bodbisatvae are of three kinds the etrommuji, those 
full of faith, and the wise. Ouc present Bnddha belong to the 
stracnogs-Tiryidbika-category, and they have to fulfil the supreme 
trauBceadental raeritorions perfections called paramitAa, which are tea. 
The Sanskrit school of Apostolic Buddhism gives six pAcamitas. The 
Pali school gives tea and they as follow. 

DAna, Blla, Naiehkramya, PragnA, Vicya. Satya, Kshonti, Adbistbana 
Maitri, Upeksbi. 

The strenuous Bod hi sat vas have to practise the ten pi rami for 
four asankheyya kalpas, the bodhisatvas of faith have to Btx*ive for eight 
asankheyya kalpas, and ihose who are striving through knowledge, 
sixteen asankheyya kalpas. 
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The pratyaka Buddhaa have to strive for two asaokbayya kalpas in 
the fulfilment of the parimi, and the hloa or the srivaka bodhisatvas 
(or one asaokbeyya kalpa. 

A kalpa is divided into lour portions called the veivarta and 
TaivnrtatAyj, and samvartba and samvarthatiyi. The period of the 
eamvartha kalpa is taken np by the process of dieintegration, and the 
samvartbat&yi by a period of complete death; the vivartakalpa ia taken 
up by a process of reintegration after the death period, and the 
vivertatiyi ie the period of progressixe activity. We are now in the 
Yivartatiyi stage, and the vivarta kalpa lasts for countless millions 
of years, 

Certain kslpas are celled obuddhotpkda, and certain kalpas 
buddhotpida In the abnddhotpAda kalpa Buddhas are not born, and 
in the buddholp&da kalpa Buddhas are born. In certain bnddhotpWa \ 
kalpas only one Buddha appeals, in some two, and in this present kalpa 
•called the mahkbhadra four Buddhas have already appeared, and the 
fifth Buddba Maittreyya is to appeal. 

The Bodbisatvae after folfillmg the p&rami ai'e born in the Tusita 
Bevaloka, and there enjoy the celestial happiness for several hundred ’ 
millions of years. The lay disciples of the present Buddba Gautama 
end the Bhikkhui who wii to he born in this world now do meritorious 
worke in thought, word and deed aspiring to become the disciples 
of Maittreyya Buddha when Be appears in India, ^he time allotted 
for enjoyment in the Tusita devaloka is aboot lOO mi lions years, 
Accordingly the next Buddha has to wait in the Tusita Bevaloka for 
that long period. And the faithful disciples of the Buddha Gautama 
after performing duties producing merits shall be bom in the Tustita 
devaloka, where they will remain until the time comes for the 
appearance of the Buddba Maittreyya, who it is said sbalJ be boro in 
Benares in the family of the Bi-ahman Subrahma, the prime minieter 
of the theu King of Benares. Benares will then be known by the 
name of Ketumati. 

The Buddhas appear to teach the path to infinite knowledge for ^ 
the realiaation of eternal Nirvana. The doctrine which in preached by 
the Buddhas is called the Saddhacma. 

Happiness is of two kinds the permanent and the transitory, 

The permanent is called the lokottara, and the inipeiTOanent is called 
laukika, which means the cosmic, and the former the super-cosmic. 
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Tb6 cosmiC'l&ukika'happinoBB reaches ite ultimate io the atopa 
biahmaloka ot neTasaAft^nisofind laatiDg a period of 84000 kalpaa. 
The shortest period of happineea U in this “man world." There is 
happiness in the rupa-brabma loka, and also in the deraloka and 
mannahya loka. 

There are sixteen mpa braUmalokaa, and sin devalokas and font 
axupa brahmalokas. Happiness on this earth is of a varying kind» 
ranging from an aaankheyya yeara to ton yeara. 

Happiness in this earth consists in being born in noble families, in 
wealthy families. To be born poor, and in low caste faioilies is 
considered an act of bad karma. 

All Buddhae teach the same Dharma. The pratyeka Buddhas are 
not born in a Buddhoip4da period. They have the knowledge of the 
all*perfect Buddhas but why the; abstain from preaching the all saving 
Dharma is a mystery. Without a teacher they arrive at the Bod hi 
kuowledge ae are the sniumdsambaddhas, but the former have not the 
power to save others. Their knowledge is only for themeeWes. 
The Arbats or the erivaka paraml Bodhisatves have not the strength to 
arrive at the sambodbi knowledge by their own effort. A perfect 
snminAsambuddha is needed to preach the Dhamioa, and those that 
have the iipanU$(iya kanna are born iit the time that a saismk'sam- 
liuddba la born on the earth Under the dispsusation of a previous 
Buddha such as those who are born and deatioed to arrive at Arhatship 
had taken the vow of srivaka pkrami. 

Bach Buddha hw a eucoesM)!*. and the succen^or is called a 
Tathdgata. The Buddha is called a TathligatK^ araham saininisarubuddho. 
Curiously the word is also used to connote a human being becaitse he is 
the successor of his own karma. 

There el's four unthinkakles in the doctrine of the Buddhas which are 
called achioteyyas (unthinkable problem^^} viz:» the nature of Buddhas, 
origin of sentient beings, origin of tbo cosmic process, and the origin of 
karma. The Buddha warned His hearei's not to go into the mysteries 
of the four uathiakable!*, for in that way Dee madness. 

(^ds, human beings, all sentient life, in reality reejuire no creator 
becanse they are potential beings destined eventually for the happiness 
of Nirvana. By karma man follows the path of diCerentiation. and a 
Bnddba's mission is to show tire Path of non delay. 
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WitbiD the circle of &&ms&ra brabiuaSf dcTaaf haman beings, 
'ghosts, animals, and those bom io states of darkness and torments 
are incladed. According to karma the human being goes through 
changes, now a brahm&, now a dava, now a hamaa being, now an 
animal, now a ghost; and emancipation from sams&ra is only possible 
by following the path of £odhi*(lnfiDite wisdom ) The Buddhas appear 
from time to time to preach the Dhainma. 

The p&raml dbatnina leads to the realisation of Bodhi, and the 
bodbi wisdom leads to the attainment of Nirvana. 

Only Nirvana is based on wisdom, all else is based on Avidya 
(IgnoTancs.) Gods, angels, creators, human beings, Ac, all are 
under ignorsnoe. " Creating gods Qi^e under a delusion, and they are 
repenting for the foolish things they do. Anger, tnuddleheadedoees, 
lust, fondness for creation are the result of Ignorance. 

The Buddhas preach the Fratityaiamudpida dbnrma, or the circle 
of individuaMsiDg causes beginning from Avidya. The twelve nid&nas 
of the patiohohasamuppftda dhamraa are Avfdya, samkbArd, vigAAna 
n&marnpa, shadiyatana, sparaba, vedauA, trshsA, upAdAna, bhava, jAti, 
jarAmarena. Avidya is ignoranoe of the four noble truths, the twelve 
sidinas and the twenty four praty&yos. Ignorance vanishes when one 
throughly coriiprebends the four truths, the twelve iudividualizing 
causes, and the twenty four effects. On Tgoovance depend Sankhd^oi^ 

HankbAras are fdeatioos. All living beings are self evolving 
creators, and when tbe bodhi knowledge is gained evolving creativeoess 
oaasss in the consciousnees of the Enlightened being. Every living 
baing is like a cinema machine, sending forth thoughts, using tbo 
vehicle of speech, or doing eome kind of act. Thoughts, words, and 
deeds arc of three binds, evil, good and undifferentiating, that is barren 
of results. 

Countless millions of Ealpss ago we wore as we are io*day self 
•evolving creators, and in each life tbe Individual reaps bis past kaima, 
and generates new karma. He is like unto the silk worm weaving hia 
-own cocoon. Without cessation life after life, the individual is making 
new karma, and reaping tbe effects of past karma. He is like the 
laborious farmer. This year he is reaping what he bad sown, and again 
sows for the nert year, SamkhAras are three fold. The individual 
■karma that each one generates either thinugh foolishness, anger, lust 
are evil SamkhAras. Good samkhAras are those of love, charity, and 
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right thought. The lokottara thought is karma^Uss, and that is ooly 
possible when one has reached the ultimates of bodhi. To reach the 
Path of Bodhi is through theKoble Eightfold Path. Ignorance and 
8au3kfi.rae are interdependent, and each is a Xfd4na. 

Yitffl^na or Vigrfana is defined as conscionsness. The psychological 
terms aynonymous with vigilri&na ars »Mno and citta. Vig&4na ia also 
defined as cognitions. With vigQ&oa are associated vedana. sagKa, 
(Pali sanEa) and saAkharas, VigAkna operates thronkh the six sense- 
organs, m, eye, eai*i nose, tongue, body end mind. The lost thing 
that one has to oootrol is the mind, The eye may be blinded, the car 
turned deaf, the nose may have lost its olfactory power, Che tongne 
may become lifeless, and the limbs paralysed, and yet the mind may be 
opeiating. In the human world, iu the devniokas, and in the brahma 
I okas sscsations are at work. Only In the arupa brahmaloka 
coDSoiousnesa alone opei^ates. The bi^ahma gods can see and hear, and 
they live only in the region of perfect pmified love anassociated with 
inst. VigA4na should be so control led as to work in association with 
pragRA, when it is possible to abandon the realms of saukhiras. 
ViAR&ns is a Xidina depending on aarakbkras, and on ViRA4na depend 
K4ina rupa VisankbAra gatam cittaiu, tanb4 nakkbayamajjhagk.” 

When the mind ceases to associate with eankbdras, and all irshtui^ 
uprr>oted, then the happiness of KIvT^na is realised. 

Niina-rupa is illustrated by the simile of the blind man aud the 
lame man co-opcvating. The lame man can see but cannot walk, and 
Che blind man cannot see, but can walk. The two together can do the 
jonmey. The lame man sit on the shoulders of the blind man 
and the former directs Che latter, and destination is leached. N4ma 
constitutes feelings, psi’ceptioae and ideations; rupa constitutes the four 
elements that go to make the physical body. The fonr elements are 
oalled the mah4bhutas, bocanse they are like phantoms ever changing. 
ConsoiouHoesB is ever associated with psychic facult^^s of vedanft, saAEa 
and sankhArds. In the first gatha of the Dhainiuapada the Blessed One 
taught that Man (mind) is chief, and the dhammaa are associated there¬ 
with. The mind when influenced by cruelty speaks or acts, auffering 
follows. On N4ma rupa depend shadiyaCana 

Where the name and form come together there coiue into being the 
six seats of sense productiveness. The eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, aod 
cnind are the seats of con scion snm. Theirnatmeistactn&l. The eye is 
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4lw6^ oa tbe look out for somethiog to eee, the ear ever ready to hear, 
the noae to smell, the toogne to taste, the limbs to toaoh, aod the roiod to 
cogDize. The sbadiyaiana grots p is by itself a nid&na, an evolving cause, 
nay each organ by itself can become the source of creative new kanna, and. 
alter the whole life of man, either for good or evil. The eye sees the 
figure of a holy man, and the desire is created to associate with him, 
and the assooiation may lead to a better understanding of what life is, 
and lead him to the path of righteousness. On ShadAyatana 
depend Phasso. 

Tactuality or the power of contact between man aud man is a subject 
of psychological study, and the Buddha alone of all great religious teachara 
eluoidated the subject comprebeosivcly. It is doe to contact between 
the eye and the objective form that make men and woman love each 
other. Hatred, love and indiffscence are associated with the eye, ear, 
nose, tongue, limbs of the body and the mind, The eye sees a 
beautiful form and is pleased; it sees an ugly form and the mind is 
displeased; it sees the form of a child and is neither pleased nor 
displeased. How many things we see and desire to possess them; and 
the things we Me and dislike and object to have them in our presence 
and how many things we see and remain indifferent. Each of the 
iiyatanas has the creative power for evil or good. Therefore did the 
Lord and Saviour exhort men and women to control the Ayat&nae. 
The eye, ear. nose, tongue, limbs of the body and the mind when 
properly trained according to peyohioal laws based on lokottara pragfUt, 
the path to Kirvana becomes easy. When untrained and left to grow 
wild, or trained according to the laws of sensualism (k&ma) looalculable 
evil results. The early vrainiog of the sense organs is most desirable. 
The Brahman child is early trained when he ie ten yean old to control 
his eensee, and the result is that he grows in the path of physical purity. 
Thti early training of the child is most necessary to bring him under 
control and be may be taught to control his own Ayataoas. The eye 
when not trained will giXfW up desiring to see al) sensual forms; the ear 
to hear the most vulgar and voluptuous songs and words, the nose to 
yearn for sensual inhalations, the tongue to taste intoxicants, stapifying 
drugs, palatable dishes of meat to obtain whioh countless millions of 
isoooent animals are daily slaughtered by men making them blood 
thirsty; the limbs of the body to be gradually clothed. The power of 
contact is itself u oidina, its potency is only known by the student of 
abhidbaima psychology. Phaasa or sparaha is dependent on the ftyatanas 
leading to the nid&ua cf vedanfi or feelings. 
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Veaanft or feelinga is of three kinds and are associated with the 
.iTataoss of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and mind. Delightful sensSr 
tioos, noQ-delightfuJ sensations and unproductive aeDsations are the 
three kinds of sensations that the mind experiences. The animal 
kingdom and the human kingdom and the stales of suffering called 
narakaa are associated with the nidftoa of vedanfL. In the six heavens, 
in the sixteen brahmaldkas, in the human world, in the animal kingdom 
and in the realm of ghosts, and in the purgatories there is the fear of 
death. The gods too die, and when the Blessed One preached the 
doctrine of impermanence to the long-lived gods, it is said they trembled 
because for the ffrst time they heard the doctrine of impermanence, and 
never before they had heard that they of the category of the long Jived 
gods would some day die- All compounds change, and the highest 
heavens pass away, and only the infinite Nirvkna and Akasa dhitu 
remain. 

Vedank, sense of feeling in the threefold plane of kdma, rfipa and 
arClpa exlsta, and the experience of sensations are of throe kinds, which 
leads the mind to three states of apperceptions, vi»: of pleasure, of 
anger and indifference. The sense feeling group is a nid&na, where the 
sensation and perceptions come into activity through the six sense 
organa there is no Nlrvdna. Sensations are provoked in the pleasurable 
k&ma realm, in the spiritual, world (rupa Brahmaloka) of gods called 
Brahmas and also in the arupa brahmaloka word. By dhyttna and 
vimokaha psychical exercises it is possible to prevent the seneefeellngs 
and perceptions from arising for the very long period 84000 kalpas. 
The Tathkgata by His absolute wisdom discovered that in the arupa 
brahma word of nevasaniUnksaflRA the mind is experiencing the biies of 
happiness untainted with the ego idea for the long period, but after the 
period the merit of the spiritual ob-^ervances of the eight vimoksho* 
ceases, and again cyclic evolution begins. The Buddha discovend the 
exalted slate of saRRkvedayita nirodhji traoscending the arnpa brahma- 
toke experience where the sense oi'gana cease to have the ego idea of ‘ I 
am.’; Vedana leads to a te-yeaming, and the Individualizing desire 
becomes a nidina for birth. Certain feelingw onoe experienced lead to 
fresh developments and yearnings. The desire for tho companionehiji 
ot woman is from the worldly point of view intense in man, ftnd vice 
versa. The companionship is pleasurable aud tho de«ire U increased in 
the kirn ft plane. Certain mystical pvacticen when observed intensely 
the spiritual fellins cf delight is credited, and the mind yearns to enjoy 
the mystic pleasure in a permanent form, and the desire is created 
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ID the rupa plane, giving rebirth in the brahmalokas of rnpa and arupa. 
All pleftsuieable sengatioDa are impecmanent and nltiinately productive 
of aocrow, miaeey and suffering and dissolution, What wise man will 
I’UD after them ? 

The de*ire to live, to enjoy and to die is called tauha, Gods and 
men are fettered by this nlddna. In one hundred and eight ways tanhi 
(teshad) is working. Blinded by ignorance and fettered by tanhft men 
and gods are going round and round the circle of birth and death, 
The desires associated with the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, the 
body and the mind ax‘e working prospectively and retrospectively- We 
look back and wish for past pleasures; we look back and wish that 
the unpleuaut sensations should not be re experienced. Desiros work 
in the three planes of past, pwient and future. The will to live in thvoe 
planes of kima, rupa and ortipa is tanhlic tendency, which ehonid be 
destroyed for the realization of the eternal blise of Nirvana. And tbii 
hydra beaded monster of tanha cannot be destroyed except by the 
sword of pragi^a, and piegBa could not be obtained except by the pceotice 
of the science of psychical developiuent in the dbyAna plane. The 
drunkard desires to drink again and again, tbs man of lustful passion 
seeks the gcallfloation of senses, the slaugbtsrar seeks his prey again 
end again, the robber repeats his depredations, the moth flies to the 
flame only to get itself burnt. This is trehna. The three fold planes 
are the feeding ground of trshaa, and the untrained eye goea after 
beautiful forms and deeires their aaaooiations more and more, tbe ear 
goes after the enjoyment of melodioas music, fragrant smells, become 
the objective of tbe nose, the tongue desires to taete delioious food and 
so on, and with the object of gratifying the senses immoiwl methods are 
adopted. Desiree are not confined to the sensual plane but are extended 
to the higher planes. Some desire to be born in heaven, and to be in 
the company of the gods, some desire to be bora m gods, and for the 
fulfilment thereof certain ascetic habits are adopted, under-going bodily 
mortification. Deeires create the ego idea of “I mn." Trishnd therefore 
is a niddna, and therefore an esseutial cause for prolonging the sanekric 
journey and reUrding the progress in the path of Nirvkna. Desiree 
lead to the development of the dependent nidina called Upidina. 

Upidina is an incentive leading towards continned rebirth. 
Up?tdina is of four kinds, viz,, aillabbata upadana, attavada npddina 
kima npkddna. and ditthi upAdAna. Silabbata upadana is the womb, 
for repeated rebirths. Morbid ascetic habits, bodily mortifications. 
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70WS tba^ laad to the adoption of certain methods of animal 
life, inasmuch ae (bey lead (he mind astray from the scientific path, 
haTe been condemned. Penances are practised with a view to gain 
heavenly birth or to escape from rebirth. The extremes of seDsualism 
aod painful conduct are both condemned. The gratification of senses 
desiring pleasorablc enjoyuient come under the category of k^ma 
npadana. Ssusnal gratifications and bcdMy mortlfioatioos, both develop 
the ego idea of " I am." This is called attavitda nphdana. Desires 
also lead to the acceptance of unscientific leligious beliefs. Desire for 
a heaven in a permanent form leads to the acceptance of the erroneous 
doctrine of permanency. Desire to end life by cemuniUing suicide 
either by starvation or bodily neglect in abstaining from medical relief 
leads to the acceptance of a belief which is also erroneous. The 
acceptance of erroneous beliefs is an fucentive for repeated rebirths and 
this is called the ditthi upetdaua. The four up&dHjias load to sorrow 
and suffering and is therefore to be rejected. The four upadinas 
retrospectively depend upon tn^hncl, which again lead to the development 
of another npiddna called Bhava 

Bbava is threefold, vie : kdmabhava, rupabhava, and avupsbhava. 
The Bealiu of existence wherein are human and celestial pleasures 
Is called Kainabhava; personal existence as experienced in the brahma- 
lokas wholly spiritual wherein sense pleasures of the lower heavens are 
nbendoned is Hupabbava; and the bappinesH obtained by the practice of 
vimokkhas is experienced in the aropabhava. These are the results of 
Bhava. Meritorious deeds give rebirth in the three plcuios. The 
sufferings of purgatory (naraka) are due to the teu evil deeds committed 
deliberately. Bebirth in the animal Kingdom is alst) due to evil deeds 
ooniudted on this earth. Bbava is a nidiina^ leading t > rebirth; Thei^e 
is eventual death in the three bhavas. The angels and gods of the 
lower heavens die, and the great Brahmas of the higher heavens 
oventuaJly die aud are reborn again. Gods that did not exist in the 
past are brought into existence by the tin agination of prophets. Old 
gods die and new gods are cieated. Home gods leave their abode in 
heaven and come down to hove mankind nod die here, and again take 
their birth in heaven and again come down to rrisn an they bslievo for 
ever. Some gods are jealous and wIaK not that other goiU should 
I'eccive tbe homage of man. Gods are luiiOdlebsaded uud are under 
ignorance and fettered by desires. They repent and gvievo and shout 
" vengeance is mine. Before me there woa no god foiiued, neither 
shall there be after me." On Bhava depends JAii or the re-formation 
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of the group of the Skh&adhea, Jdti is rebirth of the group of the 
Skhandhas, which are five, Viz:, lupa, vedana&» sulfta, satokh^ri 
aod Tinfiflha. 

The twelve oidlnas cooperate in the uost complex way. The paet 
nid^safl, depend on the present nidAnas, and the present oidAnaa create 
the future nidioas. 

In the case of the individual now alive the nidanaii that worked in 
the paet are avijjd, samkhAi'd, tanhi, up Adana and bhava. Theee five 
nidinos coordinated and the result was the coming together of the 
FatiaandhiviAHana, natsarupa, Ayatanam, phasso and vedand, nidanoe. 

From the time that the living entity begins to be active the 
nidAnae avijjA, sankhAraA, ianhA, upAdAoa and bbavo begins to operate. 
The result of the activity ie a future co*ocdmatloQ of the oidAoaa* viz;, 
patisandhi viAAaua, nlmacupa, Ayatonaoi, phaaso and vedana. 

This wonderful and complex teaching ia beyond the compreheosion 
of the sensualist* the fatalist* nihilist, and the dogmatist who accepts 
the teleological theory that a creator created man or ae soms 
believe that man was created by the great Father from his mouth 
and other portiona of his body, or that he was created out of 
baked clay. Mihiliam, paatheisna,monotheism, polytheism,henotbeism, 
atheism are outside the religion of psychological analysis and self 
progress. 
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Vidpodapa Oriental College. 

H, B. THE GOVERNOR PRESIDES OVER THE 
PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 

The VIdyodaya Oriental OoUege H^kll was taxed to its utmost 
capacity od Friday Che drd instant, whec the annual prize disthbation 
of the Ooilege took place, presided cjrer by His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, The Ooilege Hall was most tastefully decorated with eTei'- 
greens aud van coloured ^ags. Two huge paudals were erected, one at 
the entrance, and the other on the road leading to the Col lege, bearing 
inscriptions of welcome to His Excellency the Governor. 

His Excellency arrived punctually at 4«d0 p.m., attended by Mr, B. 
H. Whitehorn, P. 8, end Sir Solomon Dias Bandarauaike, A, D. C, and 
was received by Rev. Bri Naniesara, High Priest, Principal of the 
College, who conducted His Excellency to the platform. Others who 
were accommodated on the platform were :—Mr, R. H. ^hitehom, P. H, 
Sir Solomon Diae Bandaranaike, A. D. C, Mr. E, B. Desham, Sir 
Poonambalam Arunaohalam, Sir 8. C. Obeyesckere, Hon. Mr. 0. 0. 
Til lekaratne and the Principal of the Pirivena. 

Proceed in gn commenced with the reading of as address of welcome 
to Ris Excellency by Mr. W. A. Samarnsekera. 

The reading of the Report by Mr. J. Ratnasara followed (the Report 
appears below). 

THE PRINCIPAL’S REPORT (lW5.I9JiO. 

May It PxBAea ExcBLLBNcy, 

The term Pirivena, which is i‘endered io English os '* College/’ is 
a Sinhalese word derived from the Pali ” Pari vena” which means the 
place for the practice of religion in a Buddhist Monastery. Although 
we are not in a position to say definitely that the Paxivenaa of Ann- 
radbapura were educational institutions, we know that in the middle 
periods of Sinhalese History there were Par I venae which were instl> 
tntions answering to Modem University Colleges in which all the arts 
and sciences of the period were taught. 

The names of a few of the historic PariveusA of the tiiue of Paodita 
Parakrama Baha, and latter periods have come down to us. But the 
most famous of these was Wijaya Bahu Puj lvena at Totagemuwa in the 
Southern Province. 
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According k> the Attbftkatli&d the Mahavihara at Anuradhapora 
waa the centre ofBnddbiet Literature which gave Intellectaal inspiration 
from the time of Mahioda to that ol Uahasena, a period of over ten 
centnries. Since then the intellectual Cniture of Ceylon has ebbed and 
fiowed with King Graft and the prosperity of the country. Lack of space 
and time prevents ue from dwelling at length on the rise and fall of 
the intellectual history of Ceylon. 

Although the Abbayagiri and Jetavana fraternities had livai institn- 
lions they have disappeared and modern Buddhistic Institutions follow 
the Cdahavihara traditions. 

Since the time of Pamkiama Bahn of Cotta, there has been no 
great historic Pi ri vena in the maritime diet riots where, under the 
persecations of the Portuguese Buddhism and Buddhist Culture 
practioally disappeared. The reaction set in about the year i76b when^ 
at the instance of the Saogba Haja Weliwita Baranankai'a, the Kandyan 
King Kirti Sri Baja Sinha introduced Che ordination or Upasampada 
from Siam. 

Under the graoioni rule of the Kuglieh Sovereigns, Buddhism woe 
actively eupported by the British Govet ament till the end of the dret 
half of the I9th century, sinoe which time Buddhism end Buddhist 
Culture have passed into (be hands of the Sangha and the people 
who are advancing the iatellectual developmeut of the oouotry in the 
fall religions liberty allowed by the British Government. 

The origin of Hits Piriveoa goes back to 1878 whan iny honoured 
and venerated teacher and predeceeeor, Pad hau a Nay aka the late Vsn’ble 
H. 8ri Snmangala Maha There founded this College. In this he was 
helped by a body of 18 genliemeD,—chief among whom may be 
mentioned Andris Ferera Dbarmagoonewardhene, Mobandiram, and 
Don Philip Silva Bpa Appubamy,—who formed into a committee Irnown 
as the Vidyadhara Sabha. The first Prize distribution was held in 1870 
nnd^ the Piesidenlshlp of Sir William Gregory. Since then Sir 
James Longdeu, Sir Arthur Gordon, Sir Arthur Havelook, Sir Henry 
BUke, Sir Hugh Clifford and Sir Robert Chalmers, have been 
presiding at onr Prize distnbutions and have taken a special interest 
in onr Institations, Prom the begmning the institution has shown 
steady and consistent progress both in the standard of teachimf and 
the number of students. 
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Tb« subjects t&ugbt here may be briefly eaumerateij as Buddhism, 
Pali, Saoscrit, and Sinhalese Literature, Medicine, History, Philosophy,. 
Oriental Moral Maxitna, Arithmetio, KbetoHc and Prosody. Thenamber 
of students iu the Begister stands at 445, of whom BOS are Bhikbbiis, 
and 77 Lay Students. Six years ago the number of students was 280. 
The resident atudent Bhikkhna number BO, showing an increase of 10 
within the last two years. The great diaproportion between the resident 
and non^reaident scholars la due to the lack of residentitil accom¬ 
modation. 

I am, however, glad to say that the oigaoixiug Couiujitteo is con¬ 
sidering a ecberne for the housing of the Bhikkhns. Besides the 
students who flock here from every part of the Island, we get students 
from India and from almost every Buddhist country. At present we 
have a Bhikkhu student fiY>m Sikkhim, Bbikkhu Hubnhu. Mr. Akanuma, 
a Japanese student, was pi^oaecuting studies in this College for about 1.} 
years and left for Ktigland last September. 

Considering the nuaiber of my students, comparatively a ^mall 
number take up the Examination of the Committee on Oriental studies. 
This it largely due to a desire on the part of the students to complete 
the full cucriculuiu of the Pirivena, which talreK ten years. 

The teaching staff coo si sta of seven Bhikkhue and a lay arithmetic 
teacher. Most of the pupils, after finishing their course, have in tbeir 
turn established branch piiivenas in various parts of the Island. The 
training they received here has helped them in a great degree to 
disseminate moral and religious education in their reapective Districts. 
Seeing that the revival of Biiddliist Learning in a system at'c form bae 
continued thiough barely half a century, the work that is being done by 
these old pupils in their own districts moat be oonsidered highly satis¬ 
factory. Branch institutions of this College rtow exist in Kandy, Galle, 
Batmalana, Beotara, Matara. Uatnapura, Matale, Badulla and in many 
villages. Of the lay stiidentH who aunnally leave the College, many turn 
their attention to the practice of Ayurvedic Medical Science, and other's 
become teachers, authors, and editoie of papers. 

Attached to the College there are three Debating societies for the 
Bhikkhue, Samanerns. and ley pupils, at which subjects dealing with 
Oriental Literature and Buddhism aie discueaed. The Oriental Library 
contains a collection of very valnable books, including rare ola Manu- 
Bcripte and European publications on Oriental Literature and Buddhism. 
They are of much value to the Oriental atodents. 
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His Majesty the King oi Siam has founded a Scholarship in his 
name. It is awarded to the beet Bhikkku student of the year. Of the 
other epeeial prises the Hoo'ble Sir. 8. C. Obejeeakera Is giving one to 
the best Sanskrit scholar. The Senanayaka Family to the best Pali 
scholar in memory of the late D. B, Senauayaka Mudaliyar. The 
Executor of the Estate of the late D. 0. O. AttygaU Lsma Btana 
a prise for Proficiency in the Vi/iaya in memory of the late Mr. F, D. 
Attygala. Anogarika H. Dhariaapaia a prize for Sinhalese in memory 
of the late Dharmagunawardhene Muhandiram. Mr. D. D. Pedris, 
a prize for the best Scholai* in Abhidbamma or Buddhist Pbilwsophy in 
memory of the late Bhikkhu Pannila Piyarataaa. Mr. J. L. Kulasekera, 
a prize for the best Scholar In History. Mr. J>. C. Senanayaka, 
the Wiokcuma prize for the best Scholar in Arithmetic in raemoi 7 
of his late infant sen. Dr, 0- A. Hewavitorne, a prize for Pali 
Grammar in memory of the late Mr Edmund Hewavitarne. Mr. Mark 
Goonaratna, Prootor, Galle, a prize for the Scholar who has obtained 
the highest marks in Elii, Pali and Sanskrit laognages in memory of 
bis father the late Mr. B. R. Gnnaratne Wasela Modallyar, Mr, L. H. 
Persta a prize for Proficiency in Prsaohiog in memory of hie late father 
L. Plorie Perero Molllgoda Appnharuy; and laetly the Annual AbhU 
d ham ID a SohoJawhip established according to the will of the late 
Mr. Simon Hewavitarne amounting to Bs. 2d0 a year is awarded to 
the best student In Abhidhamma. Ae two students tied for first place 
in 1018, two schoHrthipe have been awarded, The Hoa’ble Mr. 0. C. 
Tillekeratns bas awarded a prize for Pali, 

I have to record with d^sp regret the death of the Ven’ble Bri 
Subhnti High Priest, who wsa one of the examiners of this mstitetion 
for many years; Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne, M. D. Juania Appuhatny— 
member's of the Yidyadhara Babbs ; R. D. Mahawalatanna. B M 
W. EilawaJtt B. M.; late M. L. C. D. M. Perera Jayawardena Muhan- 
diram, R. A, Mirando, 0- 0. Perera Jayanayaie, H. Carolia Peiies 
Appuhamy and Mrs, Theodoria Fernando who were of great assistance 
to this institution. 

It is my pleasing duty to express my warmest thanks to the Ven’bls 
Heyantuduwe Rri Devainitta Pcadhana Nayaka Maha Thera. Director of 
the College, Bihalpola Devacakkhita Thera, Kahawe Ratanasara Thera, 
And Chaudajoti Tbera, my principal Assistants, and to the other assistant 
teachers for the devotion and sympathy with which they have done their 
respective duties and also to Hikkadowe Pemananda Thera, the College 
I-ibracian, who looks after tbe welfare of the resident mouks. I have 
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also to ihank tll the doQors of prizes. My KeavtfeU thanks are also dne 
to the membevs of the Vidyadhara Society, to whose cordial co*operatioQ 
the eucoees of this iostUntioo is greatly due. 

When Mr. Harward wished to know what was expected of him 
from luy Venerable predecessor just before his death his last words to 
him were "Be pleased to look after Orieatal Studies," and the interest 
that was taken by him is being continued by Mr. Deubam from whose 
department the Piriveoa is thankful to receive the annual grant of 
Bs. 1000. 

In conclusion X beg to thank the Government of Ceylon for the help 
it renders to the College and also to convey to Your Excellency my 
sincere thanks for encouraging Oriental Education by your gracious 
presence here to-day. 

8IEI KANJBeAKA. 

PiadUana Kayaka of Sabaragamuwa Province^ 

Principal. 

Maligakanda, 
drd August 1917. 

His Excellency then addressed the gathei*iog and the distribution of 
prises followed. His Excellency’s speech was translated into Sinhalese 
by Mudaliyar W. F. Goonewardene. Among the other speakers were 
Mr. £. B. Denbam, Hon. Mr. 0, C. Tillekeratne, 8ir Ponnambalsm 
Arunacbalam and Dr. W, A, de Bilva who proposed a vote of thanks tc 
the Governor. 

THE GOYEliNOR’K ADDRESS. 

Veu’hie Naniseara and gentlemen thank you sincerely for tbe 
very kind addreee of welcome which you have given me. I am very 
sorry that 1 am not like my predecessor able to address you in Pali but 
1 hope that I share with him the very keen interest which be bad in 
Oriental Studies and am willing and ready to do anything I can to 
forward them. It most be very gratifying to your Reverence that tbe 
institution founded by your most distinguished predeoessor has continued 
to flonrish under your administration as much as It did under his and its 
numbers continued to increase. It is gratifying also to those who are 
taking an interest in Oriental Studies to find that tbe students of this 
institution now number ae many as 440, as I have been tcld in the 
Report this afternoon. It is also gratifying to dnd that though a very 
large proportion of the students here are priests there are also a very 
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significEiot number of laymen. To tboee who bad the beat intereeta of 
the country at heart I think one of the most important things is the 
edncation of the i^riestbood. 

I am veiy glad to learn from the Kepoit that many of the stodentfl 
who have passed from this institution have established littie cent tea of 
enlightenment in the villagee and the districts to which they belong. I 
hope that they will go on increasing steadily so that more and more we 
may hod that the village pnosU throughout the counti^ are spreading 
education and thus make the people portakers of the beneiita that they 
had derived from this College. 1 attach very great importance to the 
resident students in an institution like this. I am very glad to hear 
from the Kepoi*t, to wliich you have jast listened, that extended accom¬ 
modation is to be provided by the Committee for which thoir funds may 
be used mm's usefully I am sure. It is of the highest importance to 
those who study here to have that intimate association with those 
responsible fur the management of the College which they can only get 
by residence within its walls. If the Committee of Managemont find 
that they hiui insaScient funds to build residential premises I aiu sure 
that most of tlie meiubei's of the community can find no better purpose 
to which they can put their surplus cash, I cannot aay more than that. 
I regret that cosh enooarageinent by Government afforded to this 
instituti'm is not large, I atu sure when the time comes when the 
dream of Rir Ponnambalam Arunaohalam of a University College is 
rs4b;;'*d and Oriental Hoholarsbip takes its place ae it must be, that 
O^overnment will select the teachsie frum this institution, who I am 
sure will be fully gaalifled for the task. I can assure you, Sir, that I 
regard it as an hnnont and as a duty not only as the Governor, that it is 
to me u very great pleasure to come here and show by ray presence my 
iuteieat and give whatever encouragement 1 can to tbe excellent work 
that you cairy on. (Applaose). I cordially wish the institution every 
success and an ever increasing sphere of useful ness. (Applause). 

THE DIRBCTOIVS SPEECH. 

Mr. Denham next addreMod the gathering. He said that when 
they read the list of subjnota taught at that Pinvena consisting as it did 
Buddhism, Pali. Sanscrit. Sinhalese literature, medicine, history, philc- 
ecpphy, Oriental moral maxima, arithmetic, rhetorio and prosody and 
that the course of studtee extended to ten years, that the knowledge 
Sfccqoired here is being spread throughout the Island and that the 
lay Btudents who annually leave the College become teachers, anlhors 
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and editors of papers and that a very large Qurober of pracbitiooets of 
native roedioine in the Island learn a great deal of their scienoe in that^ 
College, they could believe that something was being done for higher 
education. That lastitation was spreading a vast atnount of knowledge 
throughout the Island. There was a Haying in Sinhalese that there was 
no use being born at Totagamnwa if a parson did not know ‘baaa.' 
Iq the same way of what use was the Vidyodaya Oriental College, he 
asked if the knowledge acquired at that College could not shine like a 
star throughout the world. He would suggest another subject to be 
added to the curricnlum of the institution. Another subject might be 
taken up. As Director of Sducation he did not believe in a curriculum 
of very many subjects. On that occasiou he should like to suggest that 
an additional subject might be added to those taught at the Firivena and 
that subject be English. (Hear, bear). The talented Principal of the 
College was an EogUsh Scholar. He was well acquainted with the 
English language and oonld read and write English vary well. They had 
heard of the good work done in Sanskrit, Hinhalese and Pali at that 
Pirivena and in other Pirivenas in the Island and that there was a large 
held for original research work. Port of those who learnt the^ was 
amongst the cultured classes in the Island. (Ksar, hear). The greatest 
Sinhalese work the Mahawansa was translated‘-->the diat part—by an 
Engllebman and the second by a Sinhalese. That was a happy conibU 
nation of the scholars of two races and resulted in a translation which 
he believed was regarded as a very iiRC one. It was quite right, aa they 
did on that occasion to pay a tribute to those Eogliehinen who bad 
come to ths Island to study the language and add to the classical litera¬ 
ture of the Island. It was a pity that more Englishmen did not devote 
more time to the study of the languages of Ceylon—Siahaleee, Pali and 
Sanskrit. On the other \w\d, he thought that the study of English to 
(*ome utent, ao that they may be able to put before the modern world 
that vast amount of erudition which he felt sure was to be found 
amongst them would be very useful. There was a great held and 
English wus the an!versa! language. They would agree with him, that 
u knowledge of Eoglinh would be useful to them all. Susruta, the great 
Indian physician bad said, that prodtetb no man that he should, 
know one science well/’ To know a science one must know other 
Kcienoes in order that he might become efficient in that science. 
Similarily a knowledge of English in addition to Sanskrit, Pali and 
Sinhalese would be very helpful to the people of this Island. Next year 
they were starting at the Training College an AnglO'Yernacular Class. 
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7?here mnst be a numbec of priests in that Picivena who desire to 
ins prove their etady of Engiish- They might attend the claea at bh^ 
Training Ooliege and learn English there. They would be able to pass 
from the Training College by a very short path to what he hoped would 
be the University College, where they wonld be able to resume their 
studies. At an early date be trusted tbat they might find there science 
laboratories which they all wanted the first thing at the University 
Collage. It would give them a large field for research work. He felt 
sure that His Excellency's decision as regaivls the Boyal College bad 
brought the matter still nearer to practical poiaibiliCy. (Applause). In 
the University College would no doubt be found the leamiog required 
and he saw so reason why the mooka and learned prieste from the 
Pirivena should not Work in these laboratories and pursue soientifio 
studies as monks of old. There was further scope for them to enlarge 
their work and Interest in science, medicine and literature and thus 
diffuse knowledge not only throughout Ceylon but the world in general* 
(Applause). 

.SIB PONNAMBALAM AEUNACHALAM’8 SPEECH. 

I have bad the pleasure of knowing this institution almost from its 
inception. The Pclncipara Bepott, I see, mentions that it was founded 
in lS7b. At that time I was a student at Cambridge, and already th» 
name of the founder, that profound scholar and reverend Abbot of 
Adam's leak, Sri 8a man gala Pradhana Nay aka, was known and 
respected by the Orieoialists of Europe and America, and not the least by 
my venerable friend, Professor Cowell, then Sanskrit Professor at Cam- 
bridge, himself a scholar of the noble type of Sri Sumangala. I returned* 
to Ceylon in 1675 to join the Civil Service, and enjoyed his friendship' 
during the many years he adorned the College as Its Principal and 
adorned the country by his learning and saintly character. I have* 
watched with great interest tbs careter and Increasing usefulness of tbia 
College under him and under his distinguished pupil and snocei^eor Her 
Nanissara Pradhana Nayaka, whom we are all glad to see here to day. 
I have brought many a distinguished visitor from abroad, and have* 
brought also my friend Sir Anton Bertram to see this great seat of 
Oriental learning and culture. 

We have a great many schools and Colleges in Ceylon, and they 
make a great deal of noise and give themselves airs. But after all they 
are little more than primary and secondary schools, which under tbe 
higb'SonndiDg name of Colleges conceal the poverty of our edncations! 
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«quipm«nt». Tboy aeo none of theio to bo cou^pared for a moment with 
metitotione sooh as this, whieb oarrj on the traditions of laamin^ and 
disiEktereated pursuit of knowledge that have come down to ns through 
the centuries, traditions associated, for example, with the romantic cave 
temple of Aluvihara, where a century before the Christian era (he 
Buddhist Script ares were first rednoed to writing, and where, COO years 
later, that encyclQp«dic scholar Buddbagoaha came from India to study 
and transcribe them. The nieiuory of these traditions has been reoeotlj 
revived by the private muoificenoe of our late (Governor Sir Bobert 
Chalmers in providing for the publication of an Aluvihara edition of 
ancient Pali works. 

From this institution has gone forth during half a century a stream 
of learned monks who have been cenbrea of light in remote vj 11 ages 
throughout the island. Hither docked students from China and Japan 
to learn at the feet of Sri Sumangala and Sri ^^anissara and to carry 
back once more to those ancient Empires the torch of learning and 
religion. Scholars came here in numbers from India. Not long ago my 
friend Satischandra Vidyabhusuna, the distinguished Brahmin scholar at 
the bead of the Government Sanskrit College at Oalontta, came here 
with Jain students from Delhi, and studied under Sumangak. On his 
departure, inasmuoh as the Principal following the ancient cnsiom of 
the But refused to accept any remuneration, the grateful pupil 
summoned in this hall, an assembly of learned monks and layjnen and 
in their presence recited a series of beautiful Sanskrit staiiaas he ^ had 
composed in honour of his teacher, and begged him to accept them as 
his fee. Not only from India, China and Japan, but also from Europe 
and America learned profesHors came to pi^osecute their stiidie^'%Q Pali 
and Sanskrit. 

Yonr Excellency's presence to*day and the interest yon have evinced 
will be a great encouragement to the band of noble, silent workers, who 
iiere, under many trials and disconragements, pursue tbmr high ideals, 
which can make no appeal to an nntbinklog public, whose goal in 
•education is the passing of the Government Junior and Senior examine* 
lions, and the winning of cricket matches. 

The spirit of the teachers and pupils has lasted all these fifty 
years, uodimmed in spite of the lack of material rewards, which 
fall to those educated in English, makes one regret all the more 
keenly the total absence of facilities in Coylon for higher education in 
Western knowledge. Successive Governors have deplored it, Your 
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Excellescy’s immediate p red Meggers, Sir Robert Chat mere aod 6ii 
Heory SdcCallam devoted much time and tbonght to schemeg for 
Bnpplyiog the waot. 1 know bow keen they were on the subject, for I 
was largely associated with the echeme, whether sa member of the 
Executive Gounci!, or as ruember of the varioiu commiaslone they 
appointed. At last the eanction of the Secretary of State waa obtained, 
and the policy was anthoritativeJy amended that a University College 
would be establiabed, which would be a stepping atone to a Ceylon Uni* 
vereity, and for which plans and estiinates were being prepared. But 
nothiog hae been heard of it eiuce. We were all looking forward to a 
pronouncement from Your Excellency yesterday at the Royal College. 
We were destined to disappointment. We have had a gleam of hope to¬ 
day from Your Excellency: bat we uai: scarcely be satisfied with it. We 
heaid yesterday a speech from the Director of Edneation, in which if I 
understand him aright, he seemed to relegate the University College to 
a distant future, and to treat the pledges of Govern meat tts scraps of 
paper. We all know Mr, Denham as an able and energetic officer. In 
the short time of bis cfHce he has tackled difficult educational problems, 
and he has, no doubt, many prejsots which he is anxious to see through 
before be passes on to well-deserved proinotmn. In the circumstances 
I am not surprised that he bad not been able to devote sufficient time to the 
consideration of the important subject of Higher Education, expenditure 
which Mr. Joseph Gharuberlain declared to be ''the bast of nil possible 
national investments/' and which we in Ceylon regard as a moat urgent 
need, aod have worked for, for years. The Director ncai'cely seems to 
realize that nothing is mure damaging to an administration than chop¬ 
ping and ohnogirtg in regard to policies adopted by Government after 
mature cson si deration and aoaounced to the public. Bat, Sir, we have 
etai^nch faith in Yonr Excellency as the honoured represeDtative of the 
Ring. We feel assured tliat you will not allow the University College 
sanctioned by the SecraUry of State to drop into the limbo into which 
it see)|g about to be consigned, and that you will insist that there should 
be no more chupping and chauging, and that the declared policy of 
Govern IQ cut shall be iiu mediately cat tied into effect. 

You have done much for Ceylon during your sKoit administration 
and have righted many wrongs suffered by the people during the unfor¬ 
tunate events of 1915. You will odd to our obligations and gratitude 
aud live in the hearts of the people and of generations yet unborn 
giving us the facilities for higher edixeation so eagerly desired by ne, and 
too long deferred. Your name will, 1 venture to ho^xe, be inseparably 
linked with iostitiitions for higher learning, which will in time mako 
<jeylon, not only, as in the poet, a great centre of Oriental cnltuve, but 
.ft]BO a bacon-light barmoniously blending the glories of Western and 
pastern science and lettters. 
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Colombo Cotal ilbstinonco Central Union. 

NINTH HALF-YEARLY CONVENTION. 

The ninth balf-yattiOy CoDTdntioo of tbo Total Abstiaeoce Sooie&ieB 
BtHli&Ced with the Central Union, Colombo was held on the 2dth inateat 
at the Olcotc Memorial Hall, Aoanda College. There wu a large 
attendance of delegatee from the several dietricto elU over tbe laland 
both of the prieethood and the laity. Proceedings commenced «ith 
Mr. Martinas C. Perera being elected tn the obnir on the proposition of 
Mr. D. S. Senanayaka seconded by Mr. Amadovis ^iendi9. The 
Venerable Bri Devainitta, Chief High Priest of Colombo and the Nine 
Kories administered Tbe Secretary next annonnced the I'eoeipt 

of a la)*ge number of letters and telegrams from those who could not be 
present but wished tbe Convention all success and extended a most 
hearty welcome to all the delegates and visitors present. 

Next the report of the Colombo Total Abstinence Central Union, 
copies of which printed in Binhalese were distributed, was read by the 
Secretary. Thi'ee Chief High Priests, the Venerable Bri Uevamitta, 
Bedigama Sri Itatanapala and Matale Dhariiia Kiddhiasabba then 
addressed the tueembly. The ChaiTtnan then delivered hie presidential 
address 

Bevd. Sirs aod (gentlemen, 

This afternoon we are here to coudnet our ninth half-yearly Con¬ 
vention of the temperance works re, and as you see the Chairmanship 
this day hM fallen on me, whether I liked it or no. 

Without doubt it is a good thing to hold regular Conveu.^ns in 
connection with the teinpsratioe work throughout the Island ; bat when 
one has to look on our poet work one does so with tearful eyes. 

Our work Hourisbed so rapidly that within a couple of years of hard 
and oon tin nous lahonr of love we were able to register as much aa one 
hundred and seventy Temperance Societies spread out in all directions, 
with a membership of hundreds and thousands of genuino total abstainers 
from tbe Drink Demon. To-day the 170 lively v)cietieR have dwindled 
down to ikirti/. 

I may say the 02 active members of the Total Abstinence Central 
Union are all Buddhists, and any ordinary man can see and understood 
that the main reason for the formation of a Total Abstinence Union, 
which is nuperHuouB for Buddhists, was really doe to the ways and 
methods of work under the new Excise Ordinance passed during Sir 
Henry McCallam*R time. We aie convinced according to the precepts 
of our Lord Buddha, that whoever distills intoxicants and trades in them 
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earriss oo a prohibited and sinful occupation “Adharmiea Raksha/’and it is 
the religious duty of every liviog Buddhist, a follower of the Lord Buddha, 
to do all in his or hec power to protect his or her brethren. We have 
done that fairly well, though we have been forced to slacken this impor¬ 
tant work in recant times. We have been wronged, but that does not 
justify our conduct if we allow the fallen brethren to remain where they 
fell, and end their days In a drunkard’s grave. 

Therefore be np and doing to rescue the perishing ones, and protect 
tboee who have nos become slaves Co diink. We have lest 140 societies 
with a very large membership. Our plain duty towards the illiterate 
and poor of our rnce ought to make us redouble onr efforts to give new 
life to this very necessary movement. Drink, drunkenness end Crime 
are holding on to the people, notwithstanding the great poverty caused 
by tho con tin oat ion of this terrible war. That the methods employed 
by onr well meaning Oovernmsnt to suppress drunkenneM by the one 
method of giving every facility to those who thirst after drink is a 
dangerously wrong step to be continued any longer, is a fact definitely 
known all over the Bast, especially in India and Ceylon. 

Our religion prohibits the manufacture and the use of all intoxicants 
fts well ae trading in them is admitted by all sane persons of average 
information. 

The Government during the times of the Sinhalese Kings were not' 
'distillers, and therefore gave so facilities for the easy proouriog of this 
deadly poison, which has failed to do any good to the great conntries of 
the west. On the contrary the death-rate attributed to the use of 
intoxioiting drinks all over the Western countries is appalling. 

England is endeavouring haid to keep its people sober, so much so 
tbst a King’A pledge exists to-day and many people have bees saved 
by this rueauB, by signing It for the King Emperor’s take. The Great 
King himself abstains from diiok and forbids the use of it in the Boyal 
household and thus becomes the greatest example to the people of Great 
Britain and the Empire, We know what Buseia has done and France 
as well; we also know that these great countries have been benefited by 
their wise action. If these are the steps necesaary to be taken to protect 
a people from drunkenness why should a diflerent method be employed 
in the caee of this benighted little Island ? 

The dumping of liquor shops, arrack and toddy taverns, withont 
paying any heed to the likes and dislikes of the people concerned, is 
deplorable. 

We still do hope our present benevolent-Government will extend 
to ns before long the privilege of cxerciBing local option, as is the. case 
in all civilised countries. Local option need not be onr final goal; let ns 
.all work for total prohibition, Then and only then can we rest satisfied. 
•With the arrival of Sir John Anderson, things have changed for the 
^tter, anditia enconraging to note that the poHcy now followed by 
Government leaves os unfettered to pursue onr good cause. 
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GoTdrnmeQt have also iuformad us that there ie oo prohibition 
against Teiaperanod Sodetiee condoeting their work, and those connected 
with Government taking any aotive part in the work. This will no doubt 
enoourage our village workers and those who have hitherto neglected to 
inrther the work of a large number of societies owing to some fear they 
had, real ov i magi nary, that the organising of temperance work to dii* 
oourage drinking, which in turn Is said to affect the revenue obtained 
from drink, is raischievoue. 

The Central Union under all these disadvantagea tried to work 
steadily even with the few societies available. It discussed at various 
times most important resolutions, and some of them reoetved from 
Government favourable consideration. 

Sir John Anderson has appointed a Commission to consider the whole 
question of the manufacture and sale of liquor in Ceylon and we hope 
this inquiiy will bear good fruit. We note with pleasnre that Govern¬ 
ment has already taken steps to shorten the hours during which liquor 
shops are to be kept open, and we earnestly hope that a minimum rate 
for the Bale of liquor will soon be fixed, and we further hope that this 
uinimuiu rate will be increased each year, eo that we may sucoesifully 
wean out the poor from this oursed habit of drinking. 

There are many other deeicable features which, it is hoped, Govern¬ 
ment will introduce before long, such as the granting of local option, 
just mentioned by me, and till such time com os, the inoi’ease of the 
powers of Advisory Committees; i^espect for tbe religious scruples of 
people ; and a general reduction of the number of places for selling liquor, 
Perhaps the most eooouraging sign to temperance workers, in regard t> 
tbe sale of liquor, was the anoouncenient made by H. E the Governor 
in tbe Legislative Council that he wee ordering that the eale for removal 
of liquor from taverns was to be eutirely prohibited. 

We hope that this will be put Into operation before long. We expect 
that thet'e will be opposition from interested quarters, but the public has 
confidence that this will not cause His Excellency to alter his decision. 
This measure will be no hardship on any one. and we earnestly appeal 
to His Excellency to put it in operation before long. 

Before I conclude, I should wish to express my thanks to Mr. Allnutt,. 
Excise Commisaloner foe so courtecuely supplying me with all the infor¬ 
mation 1 asked for, and within such short notice. He received me at hia 
office on the 24th inst,, and very willingly discussed some important 
points relating to tbe drink qaestion 

I have not bad sufficient time to carefully study the figures furnished, 
which will be reserved for another occasion, but I note with great pleasure 
that there Is a reduction both fn tbe OUmbei: of taverns, and in the con¬ 
sumption of arrack, which, I have no doubt, will be regarded by all 
temperance workers, as very gratifying inform ail on. 
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It is a source of gee nine pleasure to aver; Ceylonese that !i£r. Paul 
E. Pietis bee bean made the leoipieat of the title of 
Dr. Paul E. Pierrs. l>octor of Letters (D. Litt) from the Cambridge 
UDiveraity. Eogland. Dr. Pieris has been a brilliant' 
aud uniformly successful soholar from the very outset of his school 
career. 5e is perhaps about the youagest Civil Servant in the first class 
and is supposed to be the first to enter that class before the age of forty. 
As to scholarly attainments bis record stands ahneet unique among 
the Ceylonese. Dr. Pieris is a student of Ceylon history who has 
specialised iu the history of the Portugese aud Dutch periods. 
His trauslation of Rfbeiro's Calao, the two bulky Tolames entitled 
Portugeu Era, aud many learoed historiosl essays read before the 
Ceylon Branch of the Uoyal Asiatic Society form a valuable series of 
historical studies so fat printed and published. In the midst of his 
official duties, be has found time to make many ovigioal researches 
which doubtless will produce very valuable and interesting results 
in due time. Ws may suggest that a uompreheosivs history of 
Ceylon from the earliest times down to our own day, from the 
pen of so able a scholar as Dr. Pieris, would go a Jong way to supply the 
most pressing need in the matter of reconstructing our history on modern 
lines. Ceylon history in its present form has become the bnuting ground 
of many a toi-ditani critic as well ae student of history. The 
amateurism is doing infioite harm to the story of our country and no 
sincere lotei of truth can afford to witness the aiuoQQt of cress ignorance 
displayed by most of these amateurs whose lack of knowledge is equalled 
only by their profound prejudices. A connected narrative of the Ceylon 
history whtten with knowledge, unbiased jodgiueot, deep insight, and 
free from prejudices is a great necessity. The honour that has been sow 
eonfetred on Dr. Pieris is what he highly deserves; and we extend ouf 
hearty congratulations to him on bis being the first Sinhalese to be so 
hoQonred by one of the most famous seats pf learning in the world. 
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THE 3IAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

" Go J'O. O Bhikkhiu, and vander forth for (lie faht of the many, the welfare of the 
many, in companion for the vodd, for the ^od, fof (he gain, for (tu welfare ^god« and 
men. Proclaim, 0 Bhikkhua.the Doctrine gloriou*. preach ye a life of hoiincie, perfect 
and p'ar»."—Makavagga, Vinaya Pltaka. 

FOUKDZt) BY TBS Anaqasiea H. Dbasuapala. 


Hol.XXf. SEPTEMatfl. «•.8. 

ipix A* C. 


Buddhist po^ms. 


TRBASURE-TBOVE. 

A humble woman, I ad ea with dietrees, 

Worthy, herd-worklsg, eltboagh well sigh blind. 
One day did dsd a ptecious tceuare rare. 

The Baddh&'e golden Doetiine, iiuinortal 
Ae eternity’s bright pathway to the 
6tera. Ere ehe hod read three holy pages, 

A great Light filled her mind with radiant beams. 
Her bare walle, grim and sodden, were illumed 
In dazzling parity like Truth itself. 

Prismatic colors glowed on enory hand. 

She viewed a deeper beauty in the rose. 

And every day ^d bring a lovlier dawn. 

The blue>bells sent forth joyous peals to heavea 
All things breathed music sweet, because her heart 
Had found its own. 

Grateful^she dlled each night a silrec lamp 
With fragrant oil. and placed it at His feet, 

An ivory statoe of the Perfect One. 

And when her friends grew angry, and did scoff, 
Saying, "that she did need the oil herself 
To light her feeble footsteps,” ehe replied, 
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"Cwi X oot spare a Httle frota my store 
To booonr the Bolighteoed One, who shed 
Hie Bweetoess os my worn and weary path 
And made my eyes dance with the five ol yonth. 

And brought glad peace nnto my suSeriog heart, 
Turning all things to gold ? 

And in the niche (rantama’s statue stood, 

And over it the lamp threw amber rays. 

Daily the woman strove to do some deed 
Of simple kindDfise both to man and beast. 

Prom sincere pity, pare benevolence, 

And in her* breast grew sycnpatby for all, 

Oft time she stncobled on the etony way, 

But, ^^striviog ceaselessly," puraned the goal. 

Pousts of ]oy spraog ap full of bliss divine, 

From which she drank with lips, and eyes, and heart. 
Such a one is very near Nirvana. 

And many a rose, sparkling with dewy tears; 

And consoious flowerets nestling close 

To Mother Earth, ebe palled; and placed them near 

The Master's form divine; and Him adored. 

But M4ro came at eight, and in her dreams 
Did nrge her to forsake the Doctrine true. 

Saying, "The Buddha could not save her from 
Life's ills, and all the perils of the world/' 

Desires in fierce battalions now sprang up 

Seeking by repeated blows to force the 

Welle of the strong fortress to crumble in the dost,. 

But she, trusting in the might of Gautama, 

And in the sublime Doctrine of the Troth, 

Met all the powers of evil with fine scorn, 

And now. far greater foes beseiged her door. 

Ill healtb and blinduess worried her, as bounds 
Make sport of a poor quivering helpless hare. 

Whose nerves are deadened to the pain by fright. 

One night she lay upon her pallet hard. 

And flowers of orange hue, with emerald leaves, 
(Lovely as Mirac in Bootes old) 

Were at the holy feet of Qaatama, 
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All thingd were passing. The small lamp himed low, 
When ;aat before death’s wondrous change set In, 

Life made an effort for the tietor^, 

And sight returned Co the blind helpless eyes, 

Bhe raised herself on one thin wasted arm, 

And gazed in awe and wonder on the scene. 

Divinity had Ut the sombre room, 

Mists, luminous in splendor did appear,* 

And midst the radiance shone the Buddha's face, 

In tender voice sweeter than wind harps dear 
He spake. “ Well hast thou done, 0 daughter mine. 
In serving others hast thou best served me. 

The bitter 'will to live,' hut thou subdued. 

And with it every fear, and all desire, 

Clinging to nothing—attached to nothing, 

No longer art thou doomed Co pain and birth, 

But in Nirvana's bliss shall Chou abide." 

Folding her hands before her forehead, she 
Bent low in reverence and love serene. 

" 0 Perfect One, when I indeed found Thee, 

All joys ineffable, Salvation's grace, 

Were wafted from Thy Virtue unto me. 

0 Holy One, swifter than rays of light 
The sacred beams of truth a;s^oke my heart. 

Open with Thy Mighty Hand, eternity's 
Vast gates, and let Thy servant enter in, 

And walk its noble path of Peace with Thee." 

And the all pitiful. His daughter led 
Into Nirvana's bliss—The Supreme Best. 


/rsns Taylor, 
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CDe heiDacitarne Ulcaolng School. 

THE DISTBIBUTION OF DIPLOMAS. 


On the 31flt ulto. fti the HewaTitubrne Weaving School, Hajagiiiya^ 
IQ the pietence of a brilliant asBembly the eeveoteen auocesefal 
etadenifl, who had gone thrangh their two years' couiie, were awarded 
their diplomas by Mr. E. B. Denham, the Director of Education, who 
presided at the function. A few etudenU received prises in addition, 
while two of the Ant batch of stadeate, Mesers. BaDasiogbe and Jaya* 
til eke, who have established themselves at outstatione and specimens of 
whose work were on exhibition, were awarded a silver modal each. 
In addition to the distribution cf diplomas, advantage was tSiken of the 
opportunity to give away the prises for the pnpils of the Bajagiri Mixed 
School, the hall of which was utilised for the venue of the doable function. 

Mr. E. B. Denham arrived punctually at 4-dO p m. aod was received 
at the entrance under a pan del by Dr. C. A. Hewavitaine, the Manager, 
and Mr. U. B, Dolapibilla, the Principal, and conducted later to the 
platform within the school ball. On enteiing he wm preseated with a 
bouquet by a little girl, while another little girl chaoted a stanza of 
welcome. The Director of Education, vieited the Weaving School first 
and having inspected the looms.at work passed on to the exhibition ball 
where spscimeae of work turned out by the past students were on view. 
He expressed much satisfaction at the work aud with three others judged 
the beet in the show for the presentation of the silver medal. The ample 
grounds were gaily decorated sad the School banner bearing the words 
Viriyma XMkJtam A<jeeti—"FSort overcomes all troubles’’—being 
prominently displayed. Arrived at the hall the Director was accorded 
the seat of honour, the others accomodated on the platform being the 
Hon. Mr 0. C. Tiilelcaratna, Mr. F. Donhorst, k c., Sir Ponnambalam 
Arunacbalam. Before entering the hall, however, a group photograph 
wftfl taken of the paased-out students those seated in the fore-ground being 
the Director, Sir Ponnambalam Arunachalaiu, Dr. Hewavitame, Mr. 
Tillekeratne. Mr. Domhorat, Mr, [J. B. Dolapibilla and Mr. W. B. Preioa* 
ehandra. The proceedings began with the chanting of the Jaymangaia 
Gatha by a choir of eight little girls, after which the Manager read his 
report. 
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THE MANAGER'8 REPORT, 

Dr. C. A. Hewavi6am« read the following report;— 

Mr. Denham, ladies and gentlemen : In the ancient polity of India 
weaving received ae much attention as agriculture. Though in the mxin 
the pursuit of the weaving industry waa confined to private enterprise, it 
waa supervised by the State, Accoi'ding tothe^rfAaS^s/mofCbaiiakya. 
who wae the Prime MinisterofOhandragiipta MauryafSlS-^Sd) &.C,,the 
grand-father of Asoka the "Beloved of the Gode," the superinteiideiit of 
weaving wa^ one of the eighteen tiilaor executive ufiiuials. "The State 
encouraged," says Dr. Banerjea quoting the Artha Sastra in his "Publio 
Adininiatration of ancient India," ‘*hy offering rewards, apinnlug and 
associated industries, as well as tlie weaving of the better kinds of ootton 
cloths and the manufacture of woollen and silken garments." Fi^om 
India the weaving induetry in its more advanced forme w'ss intredneed 
into Oeylou, although It is more than probable that weaving was practised 
in the pre«Wijayan times. The firsE montion cf this iutroduction iu 
the Mahavanaa is in the episode of ths arrival of PanJiyan Princes as 
the consort of VVijaya. Her retinae included the eighteen industrial 
guilds, of which the weavers' guild occupied a foremost rank. In the 
embassy which accompauied Kanghumitta bearing the branch of the 
Bodhi Tree, the guild of the weaver^; (rdcninam pesokai anam) occupied a 
prominent phice. Prom that tium up to the time of Wijaya Bahu Ill 
of Dambydeni;( a craftsmen had been obtained from time to time, and 
according to Sir Alexander Jnlineton it wu« tbis Ring who sent an 
Ambassador in the first half of the Ihth century to Southern India and 
obtained eight weavers. The Ceylon uhh’tniclcs mention that silk clothe 
superior to tlie lar-faiiied Kasi cloth of Benares wore woven in this 
country: this might bo coOBidered a flight of fancy if that Htatomeut was 
not corroborated by Edrisi w ho writing in the XTth century says that eilk 
cloths were exported from tbis country. It is evident from the perusal of 
aocieut records that the weaving indn^try had attained in Ceylon a high 
pitch of perfection. Not far from this place is a little villageknowaasEapu* 
hectuduwa where cgiton wua grown, and other villagca beginning with 
the perfix "Kapu” show that cotton was cxteiiKlvely cultivated through- 
out this country. Coming down to modern tiiiieH, the Census Report 
for 1911 says that HI poxnons out of evory 2,900 pcruous are engaged in 
the weaving of textiles. The pa^t history of weaving is only of academic 
ictereat; what concerns ub today is to find out the economic value of 
the industry. This institution itself from the financial point oCview is a 
failure. The nett loss up to the end of 1914 was Rs. 4078/2d, since then 
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from January 1915 to aiat March, 1917, the deficit is Be. 6077/08, 
coakiug 6) total deficit of Be. 10,155/81. This loee includes a charge of 
ten per cent on the capital account and amounts to Bs. 9,992/45 giving 
4R average loss of Rs. 1482/57, par annum for the five yeara. A school 
of this nature can never be made to pay, and 1 am hoping that the 
Government will take into account the work done and considerably 
increase the grant given to os. In spite of all difficulties the growth of 
the eohool has been continuous and the number of boys receiving 
instruction atands at 88 to>day. Of the 13 beys who have left tbo school 
one met with a fatal accident and another has not been in communication 
with us and the remaining 11 have started work on their own in different 
parts of the Island, via. Kegomb«, Ralavana, Batadola, Banduragoda, 
Yakkaia, Tangalle and Matara. 1 have received reports from most of 
Chose students and although they cannot send highly satisfactory reports 
they are all mors or less paying their way. They have started work at 
a most unfortunate time when the yarns have nearly trebled in value, 
and even at that enhanced price yarns and other accessories are difflcolt 
to obtain, Quite a nuuiber have started with a fairly large capital of 
about Be, 1,500 and a number of apprentices, most of theee however 
find it difficult to buy Che yarns necessary to keep such a number of 
appreoticse going, On the whols the reports are satisfactory. One of 
these is V, A. Banasingbe who is working with Mr. D. T. Absysingbe 
of Kegombo. He has two trained and two untrained apprentices. The 
mistake, if it is a mistake that some of thess studenta have made, is that 
they have been too ambitions. My advice to these students has been to 
start with one ioom and to get their immediate family circle to help, 
If thi» had been doDS I feel sure that some of these would not have felt 
the burden so much. D, B. Jayatilieke of Banduragoda to take an 
eaoeptional case started with a capital of Bs. 478 of which Bs. lOO was 
invested in yarns, with two assistants. He has been feeling the recent 
financial pinch, so he has discontinued his two assistente and is now 
working by himself. This Iv'y shows the true spirit of self-help and 
deserves encouragement. Some of the stndents have been helped by 
philanthropic gentlemen. Messre. Peter Weeraeekera and A. P. Guna- 
tilleke are carrying on a weaving establishment with the help of three 
students. They have invested about Bn 1,500. The income is satis¬ 
factory, Mr. Seneviratne of Miauwangoda has one boy working under 
him. He has invested about lU. 1,500. The progress is satisfactory. 
Mrs. J. P. Obeyesekera is making arrangements to open a weaving 
establishment on a very large scale. With regard to the future prospects 
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of tbeee "pioneers” I feel qnite confideot in the ultimate success of (heir 
efforts. Tbe raison d'eire of e school of this sort is the future success 
of the trained ^vea7iD^ students. If that object is not attained this 
school is a failure. But 1 feel sure that the school is fuldlliog its purpose. 
At the same time, wealthy gentlemen should help the passed out 
students; their money will be invested in a good and profitable cause. 1 
have to thank tbe Social Service League and Mr. K. D. B. Bilva. J. p. 
for offering a free scholarship and the Hon'ble Mr, 0. 0. lillekeratne 
and Mr. F. J. de Mel, Mr. Jacob Hocnasinghe, and Mr. D. J. Jaya> 
wardene for their prises. The motto of the school ''Viriyena Dukkhan 
Acoeti” is taken from tbe Bamyotta Hikaya, and may be freely rendered 
as effort overcomes all tvoubles” and my conviction is that through 
strenuous effort this school will justify its existence. I have to record the 
great lois the school has suffered through the death of my brother 
Mr. Edmund Hewavitarne who has not only been sharing with me the 
financial burden of tbe establiehmeut hut who has been the Prime 
Mover and Organiser with a keen eye to detect and rectify all defeote 
nod deficiencies. He had fallen under uojust suspicion, but His Excel¬ 
lency tbe Governor hae vindicated hie memory. By bis gracious presence 
at tbe Weaving School and his syjnpathetto letter to me he has helped 
to console those who were near and dear to him. I thank yon, Sic, for 
your presiding here to*da}* and for the renewal of the grant of tbe 
Weaving School which I look upon as a further viudicatiou of hie 
memory. I thank yon. ladles and gentlemen, foe your courteous hearing 
and the encouragement you have given a new indnstry by youv kind 
presence here tO'day, 

THE PRINCIPALIS REPORT. 

Mr. U. B Dolapihilla next read the following report of the school 
for the period from 20th March, 191(i, to Hist Angnet, 1917:— 

Sir, ladies and gentleman; It is with great pleasure that 1 submit 
to you my report of the progress we have made eince tbe last certificates 
distribution day, whicli was held on the 9Dth March. I9li>. Since then 
the institution has passed thi^ough a critical perio<l, and dnrlug the 
middle part of 1015, while our CMtuhlishment expenses cootiuned, there 
was no work done. Some of the etudeats who arc receiving oertificates 
tO'dsy have been in the school for over three years. The number of 
students on tbe 1*011 at the lant diploma day \vo.i 80 aud the number list 
to-day is 33. The number of etudenU who have paeeed oat or left the 
Sohodl SiaCe then is 20. The maxi mu lu possible of admission is 40. 
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Oor BtudentB are of two ciEssM: (1) Bs«id«nti&l Btodents, (2) Appr9Dtic63 
who &re d&y boys. The avei’s^e expenses of s residential student is ebont 
Be. 16/' R month. A series of cbangeA was efieoted in the carnculum of 
the school aa well as in all other deportments durin|; the period under 
review. The speoiel monthly grant having been withheld, it was the 
wish of the Manager that an attempt should be made to make the insti* 
tntion self-supporting. With considerable retuotaace 1 fell in with the 
Manager’s viewSi but I regret to say that ae a consequence of this 
retreoohmeot the students who have finished their course and are 
entitled to certihcates have acqaired a good practical knowledge at the 
expense of their theory, this being the vesnlt of devoting more hours to 
practical work. In the beginning of this year, however, X changed the 
working bouts. The^school began at 7 a.tu. instead of 7 SO, and closed 
at 4-SO p m. instead of 6*15 p.iu. This enabled me to have a class from 
6 p.m. to 7*80 p.m. daily. Tbin system, though working well, is incon- 
veniertoing both the staff and the stiulsnte to a great extent. It is with 
great delight tliat I am able to express that toy loom sa well as other 
machinery have undergone great improvements. The changing of the 
shuttle box to a more substantial and durable one, has enabled the 
students to weave easily and quickly. The raising of the Warper's 
tension beam has enabled the students to produce a closer fabric and the 
fixing of an old bicycle wheel to the winding frame hu enabled them 
not only to wind bobbin and pirns much moie quickly, bat also to make 
them at a cbeapec price. Besides these other new arraDgements have 
been made to enae treadling of different designs. I have the pleoenre 
to mention here that I am indebted for some of these improvements to 
my assistant, Mr. W. H. Frsmachandra, who is an old boy of this school, 
.and to some other old boys who are working in their own districts. 

There Is yet Boom for Improvements and I have no doubt if we 
are given proper facilities as is given to similar schools In India, our 
prcseut Rajagiii loom as well as its other suppleoientary machinery 
will undergo snch a change that we shall in time to come be able to 
compete with our rival power machinery to a considerable extent. 
Although in my last report I mentioned that one could not weave 
anything more than (5 to 8 yards per day of check cloth in 30 in. loom, 
tO'day I am able to say that sctne of the students who are receiving 
certificates have woven 17 to 18 yards of 30 in. check, and 10 to 12 yarde 
of 72 in. brood deci pattern bleached table cloth. The productions of the 
«h6ol, too, have been Improved, Though at first we limited ouwelves 
to plains, the most ordinary twills, aod broken twills, we have of late 
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gone Id fot caore complicated designs, euch es honeycombs, hack*ftbaolEB, 
ribs, mattes, cordntoys, fancy twills, mock leoos, The expense borae 
by the Bengal Ooversiuent Weaving Institute of Serampore is upwards 
of Kfi. 42,000 a year. There is room for only 76 stadents. The school 
is intended to promote band loom weaving in the various districts of 
Bengal. Connected with this there are two other small schools at 
Banknva and Guttaok. In each of these centres accommodation, is 
provided for 10 to 16 students, all at Grovernmeot expense. Each and 
every student of the Weaving Institute is either a Ooveroment scholar* 
ship holder, the value of which is Rs. 15 to Bs. 20, or a Local Board 
scholarship holder, the valne of wlrioh is Bs. 10 to Bt. 15 a month. 
A candidate seeking admission to tUs Institute should have passed the 
'Calcutta Matriculation. Owing to the various facilities that have been 
granted by the G^ovarnment, the school is doing admirable work. The 
staff consists of a Principal with a salary of Bs, bOO a mootb and 
allowances, an Assistant Principal with a salary of Rs. SOO. a drawing 
teacher with a salary ot Bs. 76 and three other teachers and demonstra* 
tors. My idea of giving you such a detailed account of the above 
institute is to emphasise that if our Oovsrnmeat too, gives us proper 
support, we are in a position to out turn Industrial men with a much 
higher standard of education, tlieoretical as well as practical, It should be 
remembered that the tuition given here is free. Por the first six 
months, a student is expected to pay for his boarding, after which time 
he is paid according to his work. This entails a burden on the school, 
and it would be of advantage to the school If annual free scholarships 
are offered cither by the Crovemineut or by philauthropio gentlemen. 
Tho war has not spared us our share of trouble. The prices of yarne 
have risen from 60 per cent on gray yarns to 200 to 00 per cent on 
dyed, mercerized and spun silk yarns, and the daily waste of yarns by 
the inexperienced students, which is ons to two lbs, a day average has 
become an expensive itsm. Great care is taken about the moral and 
physical culture of the students The Literary Clnb and physical drill 
classes, I am glad to say, are doing excellent work. As regards games, 
1 regret that owing to the want of a suitable pitch nothing worth 
mentioning has been done But there is a propo!<al to convert a part of 
the garden to a good play-ground. I should like to mention a few good 
suggestions luode by one of tlie achooVs best friends for proiaoting this 
industry in different towns and villages of Ceylon. He proposes 
peripatetic lectures to be held monthly at different centres. Secondly, 
4m suggests that well-to-do gentleineu should be appioached in each of 
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ths districte and be requested to spend for the educstion of at leaet one 
of the boys of his district by giving annuel sohoJarships. There is no- 
doubt that this a really good suggestion, and if it be adopted, we will be 
able to spread the industry in all parts of Ceylon with less delay. 

1 have to mention that one of the most important occurrences of our 
history is the visit of His Excellency the Gtovernor to the school on the 
19th of June 1917. This visit, as well as the resumption of Government 
grant, for which we ace indebted to our respected Director of Education, 
has revived us much. His Excellency, after seeing all onr processes of 
work from beginning to end, made a searching inquiry as to the 
curriculum of the school, what steps we had adopted for the moral 
culture of the students and the discipline in the dormiteries &c. He 
left the following minute: " Visited the school and saw all the work, it is 
all very interesting and should prove of great benefit to Oeyloa." 
Before concluding I have to express the irreparable loss the school has 
suffered by the death of Mr- Edmund Hewavitame, who was very 
closely oonnected with all the branches of the school from its birth. I have 
also to express my gratitude and thanks to the Anagarika H Dharmapala 
and Mr. J. Moonasingbe for the valuable advice 1 get from them from 
time to time regarding the school. 1 bavs also to thank Mesers. H. Don 
C&rolis A Sons lor the valuable help they render ns In purohasing oor 
monthly production, whatever they may be. I take this opportunity to 
thank all the piiae donors. In oonclnsion, I have the honour to thank 
you, Sir, ladies and gentlemen, for the patient'hearing yon have given 
rae of this somewhat technical report. 

The Head Teacher of the Vernacular Mixed School then read bis 
report after which came the Distribution of Diplomas. 

The following is the list of those students of the Hewavitame 
School who were awarded certificates:—* 


A. M. Bamarakoon 

let division 

let prise. 

H. 0. N. Amerasingbe 

do 

2nd do 

A. M. E. Banda 

do 

special prize. 

H. H. Abayasnndara 

do 


M. B. Jayaratne 

do 

prize for special work. 

D. P. D. Yapa 

do 


E. Senanayaka 

2Qd Division 


H. Odris Appuhamy 

do 


B. Moonesinghe 

do 


T. Kiseanka 

do 

medal for atteodance- 


and good conduct. 
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<7. Q. Aryadasa 


2nd Division 


L. A. G&Qtamapala 
E, W. Abayaratne 
Fcsd Jayaweara 
D. N. Aryapala 
K. B. Petiyagoda 


do 
do « 
do 

Sud Division 
do 


The following is the priw list:— 

First piise—One hand-loom awarded by Dr. 0. A. Hewavitarne to 
A. M. Samaiakoon, 

Second pciae—Awarded by Mr. P. J. de Mel, b.a., L.L.B. to M- G. 
N. Ameraaicghe. 

Principal’e medal—for attendance and good conduct, to T.Nisaanka. 

Practical work—Awarded by Hon. Mr. 0. 0. Tillekeratne, to 
M. B. Jayantne. 

lat year clue 1st priae—Awarded by Mr. J. Moonasinghe to 
D. C. Mocnaainghe. 

2ad prize—Awarded by Mr. D. F. Jayawardene to M. B. 
Jayawardene. 

Medal for exhibition—Awarded to Mi. Bauasinghe and Mr. 
Jay ati lake. 

Then followed the distribution of prizee to the pupils of the 
Vernacular School, after which theChauman addrteaed the gatheiing!— 

Mr. DENHAM’S ADDRESS. 

Ml. E.B.Denhaui, who presided said, in the course of his remarks that 
it had given him great pleasure to have come there and be was glad to 
be able to voice the feeliage of the audience in expressing their pleaauro 
in lifttoDing to the reports not only with interest but witli a seofle of 
eatiefaction as well, that such good work should be done and so well 
•espresaed aa it had been in those reports They were modeet reports 
and showed clearly the school wa« not a financial bucceas. The school 
had great difficultiea, the pcenent time being t.hs mo^t dilhcult that any 
school could go through. In apite of that it had come through very 
wall. Not only had it done good work there but sent out workers to 
other parts ot tlie Island too. That he thought was a very g^)od point- 
He noticed among the prize-winners* that they ciuje frjiii nearly all 
parte of the Island. There was only one boy who came from O lorn bo 
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the rest beiog from tb« Western Central and Sonthen ProTincee wbicb 
showed that the good work done there wae apieading throughout the 
Island and benefiting all parts of it. He thought they could help that 
institntion rDore-*-he was speaking on behalf of his Department. That 
could be done by establishing aoholarships, thus bringing boys from 
ditferent parte of the Island where in the past weaving had been a 
famouB industry. (Applause). Of coarse, be made the suggestion eubjeot 
to further ooasnlation with Dr. He we vi tame a« there might be practical 
difficulties in the way, but if he agreed they could get boys from 
Batticaloa giving them scholarships, whooonld be taught weaving better 
perhaps than they had been taught before iu Batticaloa where in days 
gone by woaviug had been a famons industry. The Vernacular School 
with an industrial school opposite was part of a good scheme. He should 
like to see a large number like that in Ceylon. Industrial schools 
alongside village schools. (Hear, hear.) The work done in that aohoot 
waa not only useful to the pupils there, but also useful to the pupils 
is the Vernacular School. The children of the latter school should be 
allowed to see work done in the echcol opposite. No hotter object 
leeson oonld be taught them than a visit to tea this machinery, looms, . 
Ac., and study colour and iorm to see for themselves how the clothes, 
they wear were made. 

The study of colour and form should form part of a child's 
education. Those who were fortunate enough to listen to Pather Le 
Goe’s lecture in Jaffna wondered at the marvels he explained in 
oonnoction with colour and form. The weaver cannot be a really 
euccessfol weaver uuleu he had an eye to colour and form, and thfr 
glorious work turned out in the past in parts of Ceylon—the goldsmith's 
work, the work of brass workers, the work of the arts and craftsmen of 
Ceylon In the paet, all showed that there were men posaeued with a 
very artistic senate of colour and form, which made them not merely 
workers in mental, hut workers in beauty, people who could turn out 
work just as the fioeet artistic work in. the world m paintein of fine 
pictures and writers of fine verse. (Hear, hear.) It was all a question 
of degree and a question of opportunity. Their opportnuities in the 
past were perhaps limitsd, those men of the past gave of their best and 
their work remaiaded, what was required now was to revive all that was 
best, not only in one branch but in every brack. There u’as great scope- 
in Ceylon for more iudustrial education, better industrial* education— 
technical education. He hoped in a short time to f;ee the Technical 
Schools being devoted to better education, and the development of 
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technical work useful to the country. They wanted the workers to he 
t&ught on the best models by up'to*diite teachers. There was no reason 
why the people of this country should not turn out the very best work, 
provided enfiioieDt instruction wa« given them. He hoped that it would 
be afforded them. (Applnnee.) There was another (loint he wished tO' 
lefer to, in the report Dr. Hewavitame showed them what private 
philanthropby of the best kind could do. He bad spent uDgnidgicgly 
00 that institution, he had given aoholarshipe; he was too modest, bub 
he had given euoourageioent in other branches of scholarships, too. 
That was not the only branch of educational work the Doctor had 
encouraged and assisted. (Hear, hear.) There was tiie opportunity to 
help and those who were poeseeeed with riches conJd provide schoiav- 
ships for boys. They were not all millicnaires but everyone oouid help 
by even offering a prine, and thus encouraging tbe good work done. 
It only remainded for him to say that what oeeistaoce they could give 
* towards the school—he was epeakiog on behalf of the Department- 
must be given. Aiiietance must be given to effort, There was the 
effort and effort deserved to be rewarded. (Applause.) 

SIE PONNAMBALAM ABUNACHALAM. 

Bir Ponnambalain said 

The Beports we have heard read give an encouraging account of 
two ueefu! institutions which Ceylon owes to the eulighted public spirit 
of the Hewavitarne family. The visit paid by H. E. the Governor the 
other day, and your presiding at this function to-day, and the 
words of appreciatiun that fell from you must, I am eure, of great 
encouragement to the Manager* and teachers. I have alw'ays taken a 
lively and special interest in the Weaving School, which is unique in 
the Island, and have watched it* growth under luy friend Mr. Dolapibille 
with whom I have had many a talk about his experiences in Japan.. 
You were good enough last year, soon after you assumed the office of 
Director, to accede to luy request to visit the school with lue, and you 
were so impressed bv the good work done that you pronused, and have 
since made good the promise, to restore the Governinent grant which 
was discontinued under a misappiNihension. The renewal of the- 
connection with Government will increase public confidence in the 
school and its etiicienev and usefulness. At the satne time it vindicates,, 
as Dr. Hewavitarne hae said, the memory of his brother the late 
Manager, that unaesuining bat etrenuous philanthropist Mr. Edmund 
Hewavitarne. 
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No move valuftble work ii done io Ceylon than under this sob erne 
•ol the Hewavitaroe family under which students are sent with 
ecboiarsbips to Japan for Industrial and soientific education and come 
back to give Ceylon the benefit of tbeir earpert knowledge and skill. 
This is work that should be caviled out on a muoh larger scale and at 
the public expense., I am sorry, but not aurpcised, to hear that the 
institution is carried on at a great loss. All the more credit to 
Dv. Hewavitaine. IBut I trust you will show your appreciation of the 
good work by giving move substantial help or even by taking over the 
institution and working it under yonr department and so enabling him 
to start another school fov many snob schools are needed. T tmst also 
that other rich men will follow his example and even excel him 
these bensficient aotivitiea. 

It ffl sometimes said that there is no rt^al neoesslty for higher 
Technical Education in Ceylon. I cannot a^ree at all with thoee who * 
say so. There is in my view no more pressing need in Ceylon than the 
development of ite industrial resource!. ^ great store of wealth to its 
people and an imperial aeeet. •fluoh development is impossible without 
teobnical education. Even in highly developed industrial states like 
England, teohnien.! education on a great scale has been found absolutely 
necessary. How much more in Oeylon where new industries have to 
be created, decaying loduatries revived, the value of labour'Saviog 
machinery taught and the dearth of skilled Workmen supplied I 

The education should not be confined to workmen aud foreme)]. 
The convition has been growing, and been largely given effect to In 
Europe. America and Japan that success in tuanufeaturing iddustry, in 
the higher walks of commerce and in eveiy persuit requiring technical 
knowledge, depeuds vei 7 largely on the thotongh ti^ainiog of those who 
are ebavged with the control of the differeot kinds of work in which the 
,arniy of operatives is eng^igod. These oppoiiunities should be provided 
in Ceylon by the state. Until they aie provided, students should be 
trained abroad at the public expense and on their return their knowledge 
and experience should be untilized for the public benefit in the 
•scientific departmeuts of Government, in scientific and technical schools 
as teachers, in enterprises undertaken or aided by tJie State ov wealthy 
iodividuals and bodies. 

It may be said that we have a Govern uvent Technical School 
in Colombo, 
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The less a&id of it the better. It never was given a fair chance 
and ie now in a moribnnd state. I was recently a member of the 
comroisaion charged with the duty of inquiring into its condition and 
giving it, if possible, new life. Our recommendation if carried out, 
will scarcely do more than make it a second rate industrial school. 
But we want a great deal more than this. The example of Japan 
should be followed, Induatrially she was almost non-existent 50 years, 
a^jo. Now she ia a formidable competitor with Bucope and America. 
Tlie ateps by which she achieved her success ave well-known. She 
made primary education free and compttUovy, not merely in name as in 
Ceylon but in fact, and wiped out illiteracy among workmen and 
aristocrats alike. Nnmerons industrial, coiumsrciai and agrioultucul 
whcols were opened in ail parts of the country, so that youths should 
become skilled workers without having to go far from their homes to 
acquire the necessary knowledge. First-otai* technical institutions 
were maintained in large centres to give advanced training. The 
Central Technological Institute at Tokyo is repotted to be better than 
any even in the U. 8. A. or Germany and is almost the envy of the 
world. Promising students were ssnt abroad by scores and hundreds to 
Kncope and America to acquire theoretical and practical knowledge of 
Bngineeriag and various arts and crafts. In the, seventies when I was 
at Cambridge, I bad as fallow students many Japanese youths who has 
risen to great distinction and contributed largely to their country's uplift. 

Many more went to Fiance and Germany and the U. 8. A. 
Economic bureaus were orgaoiaed where qualified foreigner's trained 
Japanese to succeed to their positions in time. Factories were built or 
acquired by Government and often worked at a loss. Various industries 
were subsidized by the Guvernrasnt and some of them are still. 
Noble-man vied with the middle classes to subscribe capital, borrow 
in cosy from abroad, import foreign exports and build up great 
induslnea. All this ingenuity, grit, enterprise and organization have 
enabled Japan to distance iudoatrially all Asiatic nations and to compete 
with the beet European nations unlike Ceylon which sends her raw 
materials abroad to be finished and sent back and pays extravagant 
prices for them, Japan imports raw materials in abundance from 
abroad to feed her factoi ies, luille and workshops, wool from Australia,. 
China cotton, jute, hemp, flex, indigo and oil cakes from India* 
cotton also from V, 8. A., and Egypt. She would scarcely have 
been able to mamtsin her trade but for her foresight in building up a 
splendid mercantile marine and ship yards to construct the largeat ships. 
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Similar meunras will be qo )ee« effective ftod froitfal here and are 
imperatively needed. Wbat increaed of wealth aod streagth would be 
GUI’S and at the service of Great Britain! The present policy will only 
make Ceylon a helpless victim to economic exploitation by Japan as 
hitherto by Western nations. 

Our helpless and perilous position has been brought home more 
than ever to all of us and to Governinent during the three years of this 
war. The Goverotuent, being solicitous of our welfare* will, I trust, 
lose no time to think out and uigaoise effective measures to develops 
the great inihistrial resources and oapaoities of Oeylon to her best 
advantage on the lines th&t have proved sosacceuful in Japan (Applause) 

Mr. BOBNHOBSrS SPiCECH. 

Mr. Dornhorst was the next speaker. He said he felt rather 
UDComfoi'table after the two eloquent orators had exhausted all that 
was tp be said, leaving very little indeed for him to say. It was very 
easy to be aeked to say something, but they must have something to 
eay (laughter). He had pome there charged with the something, but 
to have A discharged by either Mr. Denham or Bit Ponoambalam was 
distinotly uncomfortable (laughter). They ought all to be pleaeed to 
eee Mr, Denham iu the chair. It just gave them additional proof of the 
interest he hse luanifested since his appointment is all movements 
which had the sooial advoneemeot of the people iu view. Mr. Denham 
bad brought to the inetitution the vigour of youth. In Ceylon ae io 
othpr parte of the world, too much attention was rivetted on the 
olaases; not that they did not deserve it, but he thought that they ought 
to rivet their attention on the masses. They had been ehaujefully 
neglected: the percentage of those who could read and write was a 
discredit to Ceylon. It was time, therefore, that the Director himself 
should take up the burden which hie position impoeed upon him. 
Of coui:se, it would Dot do to teach the people of the country merely 
to read and write, with it they wanted good industrial instruction. 
Those who took that view were taking the right view of what education 
should be. The late Mndaliyar wu a patriot aud took that view of 
education and founded that school. Hie family had followed in hie 
footstep. He had met Dr. H^wavitarne in England. He was just as 
energetic there aod he used to get together a number of people and 
they use to have literary readings. Many pleasant evenings the 
speaker bad spent in the Doctor’s iGoms. He was at the time 
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qualifying for the medical pcefessioa. He belieTed the Doctor waa a 
great expert id kiUing ai anybody else (laughter) bat he had abandoned 
that and given up a large practice, which was beginning to be very 
lucrative and had devoted hie time to Bustain hnancial losses for the 
benefit of Oeylon boys. Many many yeara, while he (the speaker) was. 
speaking at the Royal College ptize-giving he believed SirPonnambalarn 
Arunachalam himself wu there, he suggest that vernacular education 
should be included in the curriculum of the school, because be thought 
that a smattering of Sinhalese end Tamils was very useful to Lawyers, 
Doctors and the heads of households. He also suggested that the 
workshops should be attached to the school. They had heard the name 
of Sqneers, he believed. Dickens made that name abominable. 
He had the germs of practical education io him, when he gave express' 
ion to the words " Clean the winder—go and do it”,—of oontse, Squeecs 
praollsed a very selfish method. The window wanted cleaning and he 
had no doubt it would be cleaned. For the benefit of thoee present he 
wished to say that the Prince Consort insisted upon the Pcinoes and 
Princeseei of the Royal Household to isarn a handicraft. That showed 
that manual lal^ur did not consist merely in turning out something 
useful. Manual labour, be thought It can be proved, led very much 
into the formation of character and the development of the brain and 
the improvement of physique. To take one instanoe, a man who had 
got a good deal of meaeurefneote to do, and the accaracy of moasni*ementa 
must assist Che sister accuracy of speech and accuracy of thought. 

It was only the other day a modern writer told that one of the 
perils of modern civilization was wrong thinking. He thought that 
industrial education should bo ooupled with l»ok knowledge while to a 
very large extent it improved the general social eondition of the people 
of the country. The celebrated ludian Statesmen, Sir Qeorge 
Bird wood whose name was a hoosehcld word In India among the 
Hindoos, Moslems and Pawees, devoted much of his time to the 
development of the resources of the Bombay Presidency. He took such 
interest in the welfare of the country, that it was said his monament 
was always decorated on a particular day by the people of Bombay, 
He died the other day at a ripe old sge, full of merited honours. 
At the Paris Exhibition he prepared a book of the Indian whibkts, and 
to that book was doe a good deal of the introduction of Indian products 
to the foreign visitors. It was men of that type they wanted in India 
and the Colonies—men who took an intereat in the people of the land 
of their adoption, men with broad minds and broader aympathies. The 
result wsfl they engendered among subject races esteem and respect for 
British rale. Take the opposite type, they would engender social 
unrest and political discontent. In this country they had a sympathetic 
Governor—they had a syujpathetic Director of Education—what more 
did they want ? What they wanted was to agitate and to agitate, into the 
ears of the powers that be. The Government was "parent patriae” 
and the Government was bound and its primary duty was to educate 
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(he iQaSBBS. GoTecDmSDli Di^DBt do( be allowed to shick itsdQty. Ik 
must be kept oooetantly before them. A little bird whiepeted in hie. 
ears that the Director was hatching a acheme. OC ooarBe, they did not 
know whet the prodnct would be. He was sure, however, that the 
scheme would eiubraoe induatrial educatioc, with book knowledge. 
One without the other wm imperfect. He wished to saggest a thing to- 
the Director which he hoped would not be conaidared impertinent 
“Appeal to Government younelf.” Glovernment must be told that 
Dr. Eewavitaime, with a balaooe on the wrong aide has sent all round' 
the Island men who ate help!ag their coon( 17 men in doing good work. 
Then Government would be ashamed and will oompete with Dr. Hewa- 
vitarne and will in fact absorb him. (Laughter.) The workers of old 
always went in four manual labour. They used to till tbeit own fields. 
And the people amongst whom they lived became healthy both in mind 
and body. Now if the Government would do its duty the people of 
Ceylon would become healthy in body and mind and they would be able 
to see what characterised them. “ Mens valida in valido corpore/’ 

HON. ME, TILLEKBBATNE. 

The Hon. Mr. Tillekeratns Mid that after listening to the various 
reports rsad, he wished to make a few remarks. First and foremost he 
found that the school was entirely Sinhalese. It was managed by 
Sinhalese and was taught by Sinhalese teachers to Sinhalese children. 
Personally he did not like to see any racial disCincCiona, but he was very 
much struck by the good work done by Dr. Hewavltarne, who was 
attending to the various needB of the poorer olaas of the Siuhalese people 
even to the extent of visiting their houses and looking after their wants. 
Above all this struck him of the dignity of labour. One of (be reasons 
why he was glad to be associated with the Doctor that evening was 
because li^th of them bailed from tbe Matara District, which was the 
best of all districts and fruin which every good thing cams, including 
Dr. Hewavitaros aod many of (he pcise-wimiers. Hs was struck by 
certain remarks made by the Doctor, who had started in hie report 
that here was a village by the Qiitne of SapuhentuJuwe close by, where 
the weaving industry was carried oq in ancient times. The speaker 
said that IQ the Matara District there was a village by the name of 
Kapugama, where too the weaving indutry was carried on in former 
times and if the Doctor wished to open a school there be pereonally 
assuted him to give much aasistance. 

Though a great deal bad been spokeo about higher education, 
schools like these had always performed their parts, aud moreover they 
represent long-felt wants. He was shown the different works done ah 
tbe school by Dr. Hownvjtarne and there was several articles which had 
been ordered by well'known Fort firmaiD Colombo 

He closed his speech by (baukiog the Doctor for conducting (ho 
school and by wishing it a laige measure of soccese. 
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peta VattDu. 

Translated by Victor A. P. Nanayakkara. 

PODBXa STOEY:— THE STOEY OP THE FLOUR DOLL. 


IV- 

When Lord Buddha was reaidiog ia the Jetavaosi Vihare, this 
story wu related about an alus-glving given by Anethapiodaka the 
householder, 

The nurse of Anatheptudika^e grand-daughteri made a doll ost of 
flour and gave it to the ohild to play with saying " This is yoor daughter, 
take her and play with her/’ and the child looked upon it as her 
daughter. One day while playing with the doU she happened to drop it 
on the ground and broke it, and she began to ory, saying my daughter 
is dead" and not one of the household could stop her from crying, 
Just at this time the Lord Buddha was in the house seated on a seat 
prepared by the householder, and the Treasurer hinisolf was seated by 
His side, The nurse brought the ohlid near him aud when tbo Troibiurec 
saw her crying, "why is the ohild weeping" he inquired of the nurse 
who then related the whole occurrence. 

Then the Treasurer having taken tbo ohild on his hips consoled her 
by saying "I will offer an aUnS'giviog in memory of your daughter." 

The Treasurer thereupon acquainted Lord Buddha with the story 
saying "Lord I am desirous of giving alius on behalf of my grand¬ 
daughter's flonr*doU, and may you be pleased to accept it for tomorrow 
with five hundred Bhikkhus." The Ijord Buddha accepted in silence. 

On the following day Lord Buddha arrived at the Treasurer's house 
with flve hundred Bhikkhus. Aiter having partaken of the meals he 
recited the following stanzas in offering the merit of the gift. 

If with some aim a generous man gives alma 
And calls to mind the dead or guardian aprite^ 

Or has in mind the four whn govern the world 
Knvera, Dhatarattha, Virupaka, Virullmka, 

He honour gets aud fruitful harvest reaps. 

VVeeping, sorrow, prayers, lamentRtioQ, 

Boot not dead kin. They stay where e'er they are. 

The alma thus bestowed on monks is well placed. 

For long It serves the dead, and instant helps. 
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Thus the Buddha discoacsed and created a desire on the pait of hie 
bearers to give alms on behalf of the dead, aud departed. 

On the second day the Treasurer's wife aad other relatives began to 
give alms for a month following the example of the Treasurer. Thus 
for a period of one month the priests took alms at the hand of the 
Treasurer. Then the king of Kosala approached the Buddha end 
inquired "why Lord, have not the Bhikkbus come to my palace for a 
month/' 

When Lord Buddha related the incident, the king himself gave 
aluB to the Buddba and the Brotherhood for a period of one month, 
following the example of the Treasurer. 

The Townsmen saw this and they too offered alms, following the 
•example of the king for a period of one month. Thus for a period of 
two months alms were given in memory of the Flour»doll. 

Thus ends the Fourth Story of Pittathitbalikava In Fata Vatthn. 


CDe Buddhist Vihare at Calcutta. 


In the July number of this Journal we published a short account of 
the proposed Boddhist Vi hare at CalonUa and a photo of what we 
thought to be the design of the Vihare was given fiontispieee. We 
find that we have been reproducing the wrong design. This we are 
sorry to say occurred through there being two photographs one with the 
•dagoba sunuounting the dome and the other without it. We are 
reproducing In the present number the design approved by Sir John 
Marshall. We beg to express our regret for the mistake. 


IMIRODCOTIDN OF SUDDHIflU IKTO TIBET. 
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Introduction oT BuddDism into CiDet. 


Buddhiem w&a ^’st introdaoed into Tibet eboub 3 300 yean a^o. 
King SroogtAttS Gaispo of Tibet, thee a Bon oountty, married a 
Kewar prinoese fvom Nepal, then Baddhistio, and ehe introdneed Bnddba 
images, books, priests, and started building Buddhist temples in Tibet. 
But having no iiine by her, the King next married a Chinese princess, 
who brought in the precious Buddha image, eacred books, priests etc., 
from China, then Bnddbistio. Tbs king further sent intelligent men 
to India to learn Sanskrit and introduced writing Into Tibet. In fact, 
Tibetan language was first put into writing, parts of the Sanskrit 
Tripitaka were translated and Buddhism was proolaimed the State 
Eehgion of Tibet, about 100 years after. Srongtsan’s grandson Ti Srong 
Bentsan next invited both Sutrantic Blkkhus and Tantric Siddhi Purush 
into Tibet from India, both from Mahayana Buddhism as it then 
•existed in India and declared Buddhism to be the State Beligion. 
lir was in two forms, t. g. Sutrantic form Gelugpse and Tantric form 
(Sa-ngagpa, or agagpse or Nijing mapas, (Bed bat). Buddhism reached 
its senith as a State Beligion in the time of King TI Balchen about two 
centuries latev, a thousand years ago, but his brother Liandar, nearly 
stamped it out of Tibet Immediately after him. Laodaryuled only 6 years 
and during this time he managed to suppress Buddhism, but bis destruc¬ 
tive apostate career was however cut short by a Jhanatic Lama by 
assassination and Buddhism was revived. Bet since the time of the 
0 th Dalai Lama or Kyap Gyen Kirclmchi the Glelugpo Sect has gained 
(Hower and is the State Religion even to-day. 

Bkv. a. SuBABU DHAUBARATiaA, 

Tibetan Monk, resident at Maligakande. 
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RciDS and notes. 


Tbfi fact that His Sxcelldacy the Gc^vernor has enforced certain 
restriciions is respect of the time within which the 
The Early Closing ol liqnoc shops are to be kept open, should give some 
Liquor Shops meaeure of satisfaotioo to everyone interested in 
the tempeiaoce movement. The reduotion of the 
time limit as His Excellency has ordered, Is a good step in the right 
direction. It will go to diminish to an appreciable degree drankenneai 
after dnsk. But it is sot improbable that if proper vigilance is net 
maintained the beneficial effects of the new rule may be nullified by the 
illicit sale of arrack and toddy. This new possibility calls for the serious 
attention of the officers oonoeroed in the iuleraet of the Government as 
vel! M the public. 


The' relapse which His Excellency the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, has been experiencing during the 
H. E. the Governor, past few mentbs has been a matter of great 
anxiety to all sections of the community. Once 
we indulged in the hope that His Excellency would soon be himself again 
bnt we rvre still doomed to disappoiotTacBt, as His Excellency has sot 
yet completely recovered from his iliness. Hts Excellency Sit John 
Anderson has by his various acta of kindness and coosideration 
endeared himself to the Buddhist community who should regard him 
with gratefulness and wish him Inng life free from sickness and physical 
pain. We fervently hope, with the whole Buddhist population to hear 
the happy news of the speedy recovery of His Excellency’s wonted 
health and vigonr. 


It gives us great pleaeure to record that the Colombo Yonng Men’s 
Buddhist Assoolatiou is now making satisfactory progress 
Y. M. B. A's- all round. Its head •quarters at Maradana are now better 
frequented by the Buddhist young men, The introduction 
of such games of recreatioo as Billiards, Chess, etc., seems to have con¬ 
siderably stimulated the social instinct of our young men and the effects 
of the innovation have been oa the whole salutary, Since oar writing 
last on this subject, the library has been greatly improved by the addition 
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some valuable books presented by id any philanthropic gentidmen. The 
lending library which has been lately started has found ready snpport on 
all hands. The weekly meetinge of literary clubs both.Eoglish and Sinha* 
lese are fairly well attended. The Buddhut, the organ of the Y. M. B. A., 
has also been enlarged from pages 4 to 8 and thongb it falls far short 
of the general expectation the get*up of the paper is a definite 
improvement on the old unpretentions four-page. Pleasing as ia 
the progress that has been made so far by the Oolombo ciBeociation; 
a better and far more satisfactory sign of the times is the springing into 
existence of Y. M. B. A's. in many of the large towns througbont the 
island. Galle, Kandy, Chilaw, Batnapura, Kegombo, Nugegoda and 
in many othsr smallec towns groups of Buddhist young men have 
oome together and formed associations. There may be many other 
places where there is scope for starting similar associations. It is a 
great thing for the young men of a district to meet at least ouce a week 
and devote their tinae to their common benefit. The social value of these 
meetings is by no means small but one thing that has to be constantly 
kept in view is ths study and practise of the. Bhauima. If this is 
neglected the primary object of these associations would be left unfulfilled. 
We commend to all these assoeiatious the necessity for the serions 
study of Buddhism to obtain a clear knowledge of its principles, its 
history and literature. The study of Pall if pursued with diligence will 
in a large measure help the realisation of this useful object 


In one last number and in the present we have inserted the 
proceedings of some fanctiona important to the Buddhist 
Reports, community. The report of the prize distribution Co the pupils 
of the Vidyodaya Oriental College, Maligakande, which appeared 
in our laet issue is of especial significance, ioasuiuch as that institution 
is the foremost of the places where the Pali language as embodying the 
traditions of the Theravada scbo.d of BuJdblam is taught. We also 
give in the journal as a rale as much as we can conveniently do of 
the reports of the Buddhist Temperance moveiuenc. The drinking of 
intoxicating liquor Is prohibited by the fifth of the five important 
precepts, the scrupulous ohstrvance of which Is expected of every 
Buddhist layman. At the same time it should be noted that spirltiions 
liquor is now recogui^ced to be one of the positive daugers to the well¬ 
being of the human race. 
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Jhe presest nombdr cootains a repoit of the fuaciion held at the- 
Hewavitame Weaving School, Rajagiriya. Weaying is an industry that 
was specially favoored and patronized by the Buddhist kings of ancient 
Ceylon and India. Id Buddhism it comes within the category of thoee. 
industries which are described aa Scmma Ajiva which may be rendered 
as the means of right liyelihood. Proro an economic and sooial point of 
Tiew, the inlroduotioQ of wearing indnstry to Ceylon is a great necessity 
,and it deserves to be encouraged and helped by the Government as welli 
as the wealthier section of the community. 

Dr. Ananda Coomaratwamy, the welbknown critic and writer on 
Indian Art, who has been travelling and 
Dr* A. K- Caomaraswainy. lecturing in the United States for the past 

year or more, has lately been appointed keeper 
of Indian Art in the Museum of Fine Arte, Boston. His duties will be 
to re-arrange the existing galleries and to incorporate his own pictures,, 
bronzes, etc., which have been aoqnired by the Museum and also to* 
prepare a desoriptive and ill nitrated catalogue of the whole oollectioo 
which will thus become the most important in Amerioa. He also* 
becomes Lecturer on Indian Art in Harvard University, so in these 
ways the knowledge of Indian Art in Amerioa may soon be brought up 
to the high level of that conoecnsd with the art of China and Japan. 
Dr. Cooraaraswemy'e appointment is for the next three years, but in the 
course of this be is expected to revisit India still further tc improve the< 
Boston Museum collection.—"Pioneer.’* 
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UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD 


" Go ye, 0 Bhikkhue, tod waoder foriK for the gain of the many, the vreffere of the 
many, m compuilon for the world, for the good, for (he gain, for (ha welfare of godi end 
mao. Proclaim, O Bhikkhue, the Doctrine glorious, preach ye a life of holiness, perfect 
and pure /Vlnaya Pitaka. 

Founded by tsb Akaoauka H. Dbakuabala. 
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CD^ studp of iRaDa vansa. 


The frggrgnt and beautiful i^liind of Oayloa Ib tlio roost famons of 
hUtoric iBlands in the world. No othor oouutry of ao auiall a eize 
poBtaMM Buch an abnadaocd of no luany good things as tbs island of 
Lanka. Ths ancient Indian people nxsouiated the island with the 
chivalrous deeds of the great hero liiituA, and the whole ep^c of 
B&miyana is full of the deeds of the two kings, the B^vani of Lanka 
and lUm4 of Ayodhya, the Kshatriya rrinee, whose beautiful wife HUk 
was forcibly carried off by B4vao4 to Ceylon. The King of Ceylon it is 
said was a follower of BivA, and KtLmA was the god Viehnu incarnated on 
earth. Tbe 6ght was ketv^eo^ Vi&bnu and Sivd; the former vepreseniing 
Kshatriya power, the latter thu Bralnnanical power. K4van4 was tbe 
BOD of a IBrahinan, and was a great Vedic scholar, and the upholder of 
tbe supremacy of Brabioeoical force uver tho KahutriyaH. Havana 
tbe gods to work for him, aud the gnd thut lie worshipped was Hiv4 who 
bad hie residence on Mount Kailaaa in the Himalayas, lUvani evt ri 
attempted to carry Sivi to tho island •>( Ceylon and make tlie god 
to permanently reside in the island He was escorted by Kavanib and 
8i7& was reluctant to proceed further; when both it is said ui rived 
at a place called Bi^idyanaCh iu Bengal Siv4 used phonic kind of stratagem 
which induced BAvunA to let BivA l'•ona^n at l^aidyanath, and BA van A 
had to return V> his kingdom alone. I'lu* war between lidniA and KAvauA 
ended in the defeat of the latter and BAma victoriousiy left the isiand 
taking with him his wife SitA to Ayodhya. Thi^e huudred mil I loos of 
tbe people of India caa never forget the island of Lanka so long as the 
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epic of R&m&yana is read by ihe people of India, and to them the people 
of Ceylon shall always remain as B&khshaeas. Vishnu is the 
embodiojent of gentleness, and ia a vegetarian, while Siva, the ganja 
smoking god of the Sivalik range, husband of the dread Kali, the 
destructive goddees, wearing the tiger skin, and with a garland of snakes, 
is a meat eater. He Is the god of the burn*ground, and is the represen¬ 
tative of all that is bloody. He is the god of tenor. So much for the 
island of Lanka of the Edraftyana. 

To the Buddhists the island of Ceylon is sacred for other reasons. 
The Mahavansa ia the hiatoL 7 of the Blessed One's visit to the island 
when it was not yet a B add hist laud, and not yet made into a colony of 
the Aryans. From the day it was taken possession of by the Aryans of 
the Gaiigetio colony it became a historic island. Prince Wijaya of 
Lada in Bengal, a country near to Kilinga ii the hero of the history. 
The Prince with his followers left the country in a sailing vessel, and 
went in search of new lauds, and the party landed at a place called 
Tsmbapanni on the western coast of the island. They found it 
inhabited by a people who because they were very black were called 
Yakkhos. The Priuce with the help of the Yakkho women found a way 
to destroy the power of the Yakkhos, and occupied the land which 
lubsequeutly was known ae the KSjarata. Later on it became the 
centre of Buddhimu. 

The author of the MahavsRsa was a member of the royal family,, 
and he beoarne a Gbikkhu, and having studied the ancient Chronicles of 
the island compiled the work in Pali. The ancient chronicles were not 
in Pal), they were written in the Sinhalese language, aud lo ueeful a 
history he thought should not be confined to the aiuall race of Sinhalese 
and with great insight and looking to the future compiled the work in 
Pali, and called it Che Mabavansn. It is history spliituaiised. It begins 
with the history of the Buddha fiotama from the time that He took Che 
vow under the Buddha Lipankaia; twenty four asankheyya kalpas a^, 
to reach the consummation of Buddhabood and save the world. It is 
the history of the noblest Being on Barth. The island was sanctified by 
the visit of the compass!ooatn Lord forty five years before the advent of 
the Prince Wijaya, It is said that the Bleesed One visited the island 
three times and looking to the future as the place where His Doctrine 
would be preserved blessed the land and for two thousand four hundred 
yean since tbeo the island has become a beacon light for the rest of the 
world. The Hindus visit the island to climb the Samantakdta rock. 
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called by the GhvistiMia Adam's Peak, because of the Muhammadan 
^aditmn which says that Adam after he had been driven out of the 
Garden of Eden rnsited Ceylon, and took his residence on the summit of 
the mountam The Buddhists were the first to occupy the Mount and 

BlessedOnehadleftH.sfoot.printontheEockat the summit at the request 

of the guardian god Suinana, and Samana it is said was the b.othec of 
rnma. and becante a god after his death. Sumana is the guardian god 
of the province. According to tradition the Blessed One entrusted L 
pr^ervation of His Behgion in the island to the god India, and the 
latter entrusted to the god Vishnu, and Vishnu is the only god who 

battls nnder the great Bodhi T«e at Bodhi Gaya, when the chief of the 
celestial world came to do battle with the Blessed One. Two hundred 

‘Ito BIsssed One the island was 
visited by the Prince Apostle Bhlkku, the Great Mahinda, «>n of the 

?. tod «tabli,hed the Immortal Doctrine in the 

T m friend of ^'“8 K^vUn.mpiya 

Tisaa foend of the great Emperor. Pot two thousand two hnndred 
H^y remained steadfast to the 

nterarme were great workeis in the field of 

hteratme. The island from time to time became the receptacle of the 
ptaoious Hehes of the Lord which ware brought * 001 *^ the Indian 
continent. The first sacred object brought from India is the Branch of 

Asok t I "'S” ‘“e great 

Asoka. The historic scene is pictured in one of the panels of a ToVana 

« the famous Sanchi The prooes.iou shows a, glorious pictu« of 

the joyoutness mauifested on the occasion. The Branch of the 

fnd^ d t“-e city of An.iradhapura and planted, 
and to-day It 11 still receiving the homage of the Buddhists. There is 

no tree m the world that has been so cherished and veneiated as this 
BraniA of the Bodhi Tree. The Body Eel.ee of the Lord we« also 

that was bui t IS to-dsy known as the Thuptrama Dagoba. Again L 
i^nd wa, blessed when the Tooth Belio was brought from Dantspura 
an Kahnga and enshrined at Anuradhapura; which is the object of great 
worship by the Buddhists at present and now located at Kandy in the 
JPalace of the Kiog of CeyloQ, ' / i»uo 
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No Other oountty hes eaoh an arrdy of hietorical records as Ceylon. 
The di^rent histories found to-day are the MahaTansa, Dfpavansa. 
Thup&vansa, Bodhivansa, PAthAvansa, Oantbavansa, and the Sitana* 
TSDSA. Wherevai the Bnddhiet Bhikkhua went as missioaatiee they 
kept records of their doings from the moment of their landing, and they 
traced their parampark to India from generation to generation beginiog 
with the foundation of the Beliglon by the Lord Buddha. India too had 
her history when the holy religion was Nourishing, hnt with the desttuc- 
tiou of the vibaraa and libraries by the vandals, all historic records 
vanished. The Oeyton Hahavansa was of great helpfulness in deciphering 
the rock edicts of the great Asoka first discovered by James Prinsep and 
identified in the year 1887. Tarn our who was in the island in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century with the help of the Bhikkhus of the 
Kandy Temple translated the first thirty seven chapters of the Mahavansa 
fi*om Pdli into English. The Dlpavanea portions were tianalated by 
Prof. Oidaoburg; D&(hA>vansa was tiunslated by the late Sir Mutu 
Ooomaraswainy. 

The island of Ceylon had ever since the iotrodnetion of the holy 
Doctrine of the Tatbdgata Buddha remained the chief centre of P4li 
Dbarma. The modern Mahkykua teachings were a later development, 
not the genuine Buddha vacana. What the Chnetianity of Paul is to 
the primitive Christianity of Jesus Christ, so is the later Mahaydua 
school of Buddhism to the original Buddha word. It is the Buddhism 
of the BuddhiHt Apostles of later timox. It is the Bnddliisiu of the 
Bodhiiatvas differentiating from the Buddhism of the Sruvakas. The 
Bmvnka Buddhism Is the Buddhism of the Arbat^ Thereby it does 
not mean that tlie yellow robed Dhikkhus who followed the strict rales 
of the Vi nay a were prevented from follow log the path of the Bodhieat* 
vaa. In fact every Bhikkhu who laboured fur the welfare of the world 
became ipso facto a fullowcr of the Bodhisatva path. Iti Ceylon a 
thousand years after the parinibb&ua of the Tatl^ogata, the ti3achiogq of 
the Bodhisatva school became prevalent. The work called the Pujavall 
ig an exposition of the Bodbiealva path. In Ceylon at one time every 
author who bad composed a religious work aapiied to become a Buddha 
in the future. When Buddhism lost Its vitality in the troublous tlmee 
in Ceylon under bad kings the Bodhisatva school went into abeyance. 
The King Kirtisri Ba]asinha, two hundred and fifty years ago was 
kuown as a Bodhisatva on account of hie wonderful large heartednees. 
aud the late venerable Doiutiydwa There of Hanguranketa was known 
as a Bodhisatva Bhikkhu who spired to become a Buddha in the* 
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future. Between the Hinayina and the Mahayaaa teachings there is 
no very great difference in the central doctrines. The bo called 
Mahayaoa Boddhism did not follow strictly the piiruitive Vinaya of 
the Boddha. The Bodhisatva looks more to the good of the others 
than hie own individual self. As a Bhikkhu he had to be very strict in 
the observance of the Vinaya rules; as a Bodhisatva he looks more to- 
the results not for his own welfare but of the larger world. Por their sake 
sufferingB he undergoes, just as the mother for the love of the child will 
go through suffering. The MahiyAna to-day is not visible as a power 
for good in either Ceylon or Japan or in any Buddhist country. 

The religion of Buddha although was originated in India and it spread 
all over Asia by the Bhikkhus of Pdtftlipiitra, Benares and other places, yet 
it has ceased to exist in India since the Huhaiumedan inTaaion. 
It was completely destroyed by the invading Moslems. Before they 
had come to India they hod already dontroyed the viharas, and killed 
the yellow robed Bhikkhus in the oouDtiies they hod already conquered 
between Persia Aud Punjab. Fortunately for the world the Buddhism 
of the sixth century which was flourishing m India hud found a liaven 
in Japan. The dsstruotioQ of Buddhism in ludia is synchronous with 
the conquest of England by William of Nonnaody. The establishment 
of Buddhism iu Japan was ayuohrououB with the establishment of 
Islam by Mahaminud. 

Coy Ion is the only country poo plod by an Ary on race that 
preserved Buddhisui- The Sinhalcaw ar« tlie only Avyau people Uiat 
olmig tSDaoiouely to the religion of BnddbA. The continuity of the 
Ary on religion was broken with tlie invosion of the cotintry. Ceylon 
received Buddhism 2228 years ago from hIaga<lbo. The son of the 
great Biuperoc Asoka camo from Magadha to Ceylon and converted the 
king, who was an ally of the great Eiup<»ror. The Sinhalese Bhikkhus 
met in a council and committed to writing the Pali scriptures a century 
before the Christian era. The historic iisefniness of this great oct coa 
never be adequately described. 

Christians, Hindus and others should read it to know what the 
Sinhalese were 2400 years ago. The Buddliist youths attending 
English schools should make a regular study of the Mahavansa. It Is a 
boob containing the Uvea of noble heroes who lived and died for th» 
glory of Ceylon. The lives of Datugemunu, Dhatnaena, Mahinda, 
Prokrama Bahu, WattagAmini Abhaya, Sirisangabodhi, and others aro 
of umversal interest. For 2858years4he Sinhalese were unconquerabla 
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and the fact may be le^mt by reading the Mohavansa. Tlie ancient 
SinhaleBe like the ancient Jews were very religioue and loved the 
country. 

The firtit thirty seven chaptera of the Mnhavanaa have been 
translated by Professor Geiger into English, The oomplete Mahavaiwa 
was translated by the late erudite scholar Mudliyar WijeBinba. The 
two volumes should be in the library of every Buddhist, and portions of 
the greet History should be daily read at home. It would by a good thing 
it the Government of Ceylon were to reprint the annotated portion of 
Mudliyar Wijeainhe’a Mahavaoaa as revised by him, embodying the 
annotations and expunging the mistranslations of Tumour. 

The work done by Tiunour in having translated the first portion of 
the Mabavanu wiU\ the lielp of the Buddhist Bhikkhus of the Eandy 
Temple in 1884 helped to interpret the rook cut odicU of the great 
Buddhist Rmpeior Asoka. It wm the Mahsvansa that helped Jamee 
Prmsep to imdersband the rock cut ediots aoU to iadentify Plyadasa 
with Asoka. The dieoovory of the Asoka edict at Maeki last year 
corrcborivted the Mahavatisa traditioa. It is the only edict of the great 
Emperor that givee Plyadasa and Asoka together. The Mahavaaia 
stande vindicated as a genuine historic record in spite of the vindictive 
criticism of Mr. Vincent fimith. To Mr, Vincent Smith the 
^mendacioua toonks" of Ceylon appeal* like a red rag to an infuriated 
bull. He will accept the Porflnas, the writings of Chinese monke, but 
away with Ceylon Mcords. Happily genoine scholars who know both 
Sanskrit and Pah repudiates the ungenerous views of Vincent Smith, 

Dr, Wilhelm Geiger is a profound Oriental Scholar. Ho had been 
m Ceylon and waa associated with the late great Mabathero Subbuti 
Nayaka and learnt Sialwlese to discover whether the Sinhalese lungusge 
beloDge to the Aryan or tl^e Diavidian family, and his reeearchos in the 
Sinhalese literature mode him to admit that the SiuhaJese laoeuaffe 
belongs to the Aryan family. ® 

The etndy of history iv most important to one who Joves his native 
land. The triumphs and tribulations of the nation are to be found only 
m the national history. The Ijweks had their history and we read there 
of the great heioea of liellsw, and we appreciate the stories of the 
Spartans; we read the early history of Rome and we appreciate the 
heroic deeds of the early Romans; we read of ancient Assyria, and 
Egypt and Babylon and Persia and we know that they had their own 
civilvaations long before the birth of modern European civilization. 
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The otchBobgioel diecoveLiee ot Egypt, B-bybn, Nipput. O.-ete, Rome 
Athena. Pompeii, gives us glimpses of the ancient liistory of these 
ooantnes There IS no continuity in the evolution of the different 
t^ons which inhabited these countries, Egypt lost her ancient 
tnuiiciona when she became a Chiietian country, and later on a 
Muhammedan country, Babylon, Persia, Athens and Bcuie underwent 

gieatchwges when her native religions were destroyed and the people 

converted wholesale by eitlier Christianity oi Muha.umod.nis... India 
too lost ber ancient place when J.er continuity was destroved by the 
invasions of the loouoclests. Of all the ancient nation, the' Sinhalese 
alone of the Aryans her, kept the records of the heroic deeds of their 
noble ancestors. The attempt that is now being ,nad» by various 
scribb ers to dosti-oy il,o patriotic love of the present getio^atioii ot 

SZit s rhll “''OSstoiK of the 

^vliMtion, whose vestiges are to be seen to-day in tli« jungle, of 
Polonnavuwa and in tho ancient sacred city of Ainirtwlliapu.a. To begot 
love to the native land, tlie thrice bleMsd Eanlra, tho Hbiimlese, Old 

hefd iHh I Mahavaiisn, Malmvan.u cIus.oh should be 

held in the villaga. ami tho rising generation should he aauglit to 

TouId no ° be'''tl ‘'*1" v" Hi-'hi'lv.e race 

aliould not be allowed to die out, They were a literary r.iliciou. 

Bodhff’ Tn"' Thupavaiisa. Dijmvan.a; 

a« reeorie f7hG->«b«a,wa, Sasanavan.a 
etc., are recorde ot tbo great and noble deeds of the ancient Siuhalei.e 

This great nation that built the Buivauwcli. Jatasima. Abbayagiri 

dagolms, and the lu.agmficent ea.ilr, iu different parts of tlm i.laml, iXy 

yEurco n dissolution in following the materialistic civilisation 

2o “iZ of “r Tg"' illi‘«My,ibdoIencc,m,d ignorance 

Z V sihu ?K All most delereorating sign. . 

Of the child both Joaie aod fen,ale be manaRed by the peonle 

WatthZLn^A”bh Dutugeniunu, 

years, bee a right to exiet bV the force of tWr 0^0 8^=^'^^.'" 
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BuddDist po^ms. 


KD8INARA. 


Tbe fulUmoon swoooed within tha arms of dawn» 

That showered her dew drop tears on wood and lawn, 
And in the lonely thidsAt wept the doe, 

And by her eide the (Icoid, tcemblisg fawn. 

At the dread coming of that wondrous morn, 

The fatal stare that did the night adorn, * 

Grew pale; and Canopus the mighty, fied 
Ad own the steeps to hide bis grief forlorn. 

And nature’s voice was hushed, A silence sweet 
With warning hand did check the feathered fleet, 

Of brigbt*eyed eongsters that make glad the honrs, 

And with soft aotheme doth the young day greet. 

Facing the city’s eastern gate, there stood 
A funci'al pyre of odorous preoione wood, 

Amid its fragrance the dead Master lay 
Bnshrined in sweetness of the wholly good, 

And the nude Truth did kiss His sacred hand, 

Light winds brought orange flower" at love’s command, 
And all their crystal purity and bloom. 

Fell CD the Blessed One of India’s land. 

And Mnsic tried to still her throbbing heart. 

But from her pallid llp^ sad notes did dart. 

That sought the quivering skies, and rent the clouds, 
And made the rain drops on their pathway start. 

In sparkling showers bright ineteocs fell to earth. 

Tears of the atai«, that felt the lose and dearth, 

Tbe world snatsined; when He, the radiant One, 

Passed from life’s shadows to a brighter birth. 
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And lo, the spirits of the earth and air, 

Did 7iew the treaeure oalmly lying there, 

And sought to honor the Imraortal dead, 

The world's Sablicoe One, pure beyond compare. 

Fair women threw their jewels on the pyre, 

'While some in fear and anguish did expire, 
Knowing that love divine bad Hed from earth. 

And bearing with Him each fond heart's desire. 

And wan disciples knelt upon the ground, 

Their frozen lips incapable of sound, 

'When hope is gone, the human life is naught, 

And dercs despair their hearts with terror bound. 

Clothed in His golden mantle, on the bier 
The Holy One supernal did appear, 

For the deep splendor of Nirvana's bliss, 

Shone over Him-^the one without a peer. 

White-footed Dawn beamed over vale and rill, 

(The haplese multitude stood hushed and still). 

And when morn's fair cheeks flushed a tender pink. 
Nat\ire’B great heai't did ache with sudden thrill. 

For armed with bis red lances of the May, 

The son, strong consort of the hapless day, 

Now olimbed the mountains of the distant plain, 
And looked in awe upon the sad array. 

0 Sun 1 behold the Hope of earth's lom race, 

He the adorable, in death's embrace. 

Draw o'er thy rays a veil of morning mist. 

Nor gaze on Gautama's moat radiant face. 

And lo, set free upon a signal dire, 

The flames shot upward from the funeral pyre. 
With such a roar as a volcano gives, 

When its huge sides are cent with hving 6re. 
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And then a lusiid epread o'er land and saa, 

And liovered o'er the E>eopU tenderly. 

And in its lucent Iseauty could be traced, 

The leatures o£ the Master, lair and £ree. 

And the sweat vision breathed in aecenta clear, 

" Cherish the Doctrine, ye disciplee dear, 

E'en he, the meanest one, shall reach the goal, 

Strive for salvation, labor withont fear," 

Hail the woc1d*ooncjueior 1 His life work done, 

Grown Him with glory for His tiiuiaphs won. 

Praise Him who scaled the heights of troth, and made 
Her captive to the pore Enlightened One. 

All pitiful, my humble prayer shall be. 

After the lowliest Tby face shall see, 

Deign to look on ms with Thy love, 0 Lord, 

And bid me, "seek my refuge within Thee/' 

Irsna Tap for. 


* 
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Ci'Pitaka. 


Two thoQisaiDd font hundred aod gixteeo yeure ago, when the full 
orb of the moon wee shining in ail lU glory in the month of Vaigiikha, 
shedding its Bilvery lustre on the vustling loaves of the Bo tree at day a, 
on the bank of the Neranjaca there sat Sramana Gautama at its 
foot, facing the East with the sole detemination of a Bodhiaat: 
never to rise even were the flesh and blood to dry np, till the problem of 
suffering was solved. 

There, be sits as a rock, ciosB-legged, wrapped in deep meditation, 
unaffected by the monstroas ferocities of infernal apparition9*^QDrufiled 
by the syren songs of cslestial fairies,—untouched by the vile 
alluieuents of the swaggering boats of having tnastered the 

Satanic element which flesh is heir to. 

Prince fiiddartha thns attained the supreme state of Anuttara* 
Bamina Sambodhi. as nature nnrolled before his mental Vision the 
secrets which bad been lost to the world siiivc the days of Kasyappa, 
when he last trod this globe of ours as Buddha. 

He then uttered the following words of exultation; which rang 
through the ten thousand world syHtems, echoed by milliards of Devas 
and Brahmas 

Aneka jdti ssnsarai^i, innda viesaip anibbhiiaip, 

Gehak^akaip gave santo, dukka Jstl punappuna^, 

Gahakaraka di(thoti, puna gehaip nak^ihaai. 

Sabbrite ph&auka bhaggi gahakuiaip visaamkhitaip 
VIsamkira gataip clttan, chanhana^ kaya majjagal 

Which is rendered by 8ir Edwin Arnold in his Light of Asia/ 

thus 

Many a house of life 
Hath held me 

Seeking ever him who wrought 

Those prisons of the senses sorrow fraught: 

Sore was my ceaseless strife ! 

But now, 

Thou builder of this tabernacle 
Thou I 
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I know thee, 

NeTdr shalt thou boild again 
These walls of pain 
Nor raise the root tree of deceits 
Nor lay fresh raftere on (be olay ; 

Broken thy house is, and the ridge pole split; 

Delusion fashioned it! 

Safe pass 1 thence 
Deliyeranoe to obtain \" 

Buddha, prior to his passing away into Skanda-Pari-NirTana is the 
Sal grove of the Maltava kings at Kosinara, addressed the Bbikkhua thus:— 

** Handadani Bhikkav^ atsanthayami 
Vo vaya Dharema Sankkia appamad^sa sampkdetha." 

" All compound things are transient; therefore seek your deliverascs 
with diligence." 

All the teachings and preachings of Buddha to Devas and men, 
during night and day, for a period of forty five years of meroifnl 
ministry, are oalled the Baddha^Vacana, and is popularly known as 
Baddha«9keana or Buddhism. 

The Buddha Dhartna chiefly consists of three parts: via; Pariyatti, 
the auhlime teachings—Pati patti, Practice—audPati Veda^ Kealiaation. 
Of these three the Pariyatti is of vital importance, beoause it is the basis 
of the last two ; Patipatti and Pativeda which can only be perpetuated 
as long as the Pariyatti is in existence. 

Heuce, the holy disciples of Buddha spared no pains to preserve the 
snblime teachings not only in perfect oidec and purity but also in the 
dignifed form of primitive splendour. 

Buddha witoeesiag the untimely fate of the doctiine of Niganta 
Natba putta, tho reputed founder of Jainisam, and the lack of 
unanimity regarding the authenticity of the doctrine among his followers, 
exhorted his disciples to oome to a unaDimous understanding of the 
Buddha Vacana;eo the holy Sariputha preached to the convocation 
of the Bhikkhus the Saugiti Sutta la the tKgha'Nikaya, giving a 
summary of all the teachings of Buddha, which wae universally accepted 
and chanted in ohoros by the whole chapter. 

Moved by the ominous utterance of the old Bhikkhu Pabbajita 
at the demise of Gautama Buddha, the holy disciples of Buddha decided 
to hold the first Sangiti or rebearsab seven months after the Pari-Nirivana 
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of th« master. This wa« held at Bajagaba at Sattapaoa Cave onder 
the auspices of kiog A]ata<Satta, when the Boddhist text wae recited 
sentence by eootence by an eminent elder and cbanted after him in 
chorus by the whole assembly of bnndred tberas, presided over by 
Maha-Kaasayapa; while Upali Tbero recited the Vinaya and Thera 
Ananda tbe Dbamma, the baeis of Sntta and Abhidhaninia. 

The Buddha Dbamma is generally divided into five Nikayas or 
oolleotioofl vi^:— 

Bigba Kikaya, Majjiroa >?ikay&^ Samyutta Nikaya, Angattara 
Nikaya, and Kbnddaka Kikaya. 

They are also grouped into three great divisions called Ti^pitaka, 
(Sanskrit Tri>pikaka). Three basketH, via:*^' 

Tbe Vinaya Piiaka :—The discipline basket, whioh literally means 
guidance, is the Canon Law giving the various rales and ordinances to 
be observed by tbe monastio order of the Bbikkus and Bhikkunis. 

It consists of the following hooks :— 

1. P&rftjik&—the Criminal cede. 

2. Pacitti—the Penal code, 

8. Maha-Vsgga^the great divison of tbe Kcclesiastical code. 

4. Culta Vagga—the small divisions of the Kcclesiastical code. 

6. ParUvAra plita—an appendix containing the materiais on the 
life of the community. 

The first two are also called tbe Vibhaiigae and the next two are 
•called the Khandakas. 

The second division Is called the Sutba-pittaka or Sermon basket 
This consists of a great uainher of sermons and discourses in prose and 
Terse delivered by the Buddha or some one of his holy disciples, 
frequently embodied in a historical setting. 

This paii consists of the following collections:— 

1. Digha>Nikaya—collectioQ of longer discourses consisting of 34 

dialogues, wherein tbe popular views of tbe day are 
discussed cn various occasions with different personegee of 
3ae culture and iutellectoalism. 

2. MajjimarNikaya—coUeotioQ of 152 discourses of medium lougth. 

3. Banyntta Nikaya—contains 7762 discourses* well-arranged. 

dwelling on the questions by eminent men, Devae, and 
Y akkas. • 
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4. Tke ADguttua-Nik&ya—ooosistis of 05^7 miBoelUaeoas Butt&s 
in fieotions tkd Dumber of which iaoreaeea by one; bo that 
the first dteoourae deals with things of which there exists 
one kind—the second of which these are dyads,—the third 
ol which these are triads and so on. 

Khnddaka Kikaya^an appeodU of short treatises of a miscellaneous 
nature consisting of the following 15 books:— 

1. Shuddaka'Patha—short recitations. 

2. Dhamina*pada—the path of virtue, is an anthology of 4^ verses. 

3. Udana—the ecstatic utterances of Buddhas in 82 short lyrics. 

4. Iti-Vuttakaq^—110 extracts beginoing, ‘‘Thus it was spoken by 

the Blessed One." 

5. Sutta-lfipataca oolleotion of 70 lyrics. 

(5. Vixnana-Vattbu—on celestial mansions. 

7. Peta-Vatthu—on disembodied spirits. 

8. ThQ;*iL*gatha^*songs of exultation by 107 monks. 

9. Tberi'gatho— do do 78 nuns. 

10. Jatakas*—550 stories of the Buddha's previous incarnatioDB. 

11. Niddesa—a commentary on the Butta Nipata. 

12. Patl-eatnbhida'Tnagga—powers of knowledge and insight of the 

Arabats. 

18. Upadaaa—stories on Arabats. 

14. Boddha-vansa—short lives of 24 Buddhas immediately pcece* 

ding Gautama Buddha. 

15. Cariyi-Pi taka—short poetical versions of 84 former incarnations 

of Buddha. 

The third part of the Ti-pittaka is called the Abhi-dhatuma Pitaka 
—the higher Doctrine. This sets out the psychological prolegomena of 
the Buddhist ethical system. It coosiste of seven books 

1. Dhamma Sangani—oompendium of the mental phenomena. 

2. Vibhaoga—continuation of the let. 

8. Katb&'Yattu—refutation of the 252 heretical views. 

4. Puggala'Pahftatti—disari re i nation of men from the ethical point.. 

6. DhAtU'katha—on correlations of character. 

8. Yamaka-~or pairs, on apparent contradictions or contrasts. 

7. Pai^haoa—the book of origins. 

The above texts were also revised during the second Sangiti or 
rehearsal, which was held st Vesali in the Katsgara hall, one hundred 
years after the death of the teacher in the reign of King'Eala*A£oka son 
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of KiQg SiBunag&f for eight months under the presidency of Babba 
Rami-HeTata, a disciple of Anuroddha Thero In the presence of seven 
hundred Maba-TheriiA. 

During the beginning of the second century after the demise of the 
master, schisms arose in the order, whicli rauiiiic<l Inter into seveoteen 
sects, which upset, altered, and soixupted the pure teachings of the Maha> 
Tharas, This wne mainly due to the Vaj^’ians and other ascetics who 
covered the in solves with the yellow robe merely to enjoy the Royal 
patiooags of their former patron, the Iring Asoka Piyadasi. 

Bo the third Kangiti or Reheanal was held at Pattall-putta (Patna) 
two bundled and thirty six years after the death of the teacher, for 
nine months under the patronage of king Dhariua^oka in the 13th year 
of his reign under the presidency of the son of Moggali, in the 

pi’esence of’one thoosand inoiubcrs, 

It was hern, that they derided to perpetuate the Dhamma by 
erecting rook edicts throughout the Krapire of Asoko, and send 
missionaries ;for the Qrst time in the liistoiy of veligioas') to foreign 
ooQQtries to spread his sway nob by the power of the sword but by tlie 
peaceful distribution of Dhamma. 

Further ha sent his only eon the Mahiudn Maha Thera and his 
daughter Bangainitto Tbeii with a br^uich of the sacred Bo-tree aod 
the relics of the master to Lanka to make us peace-loving. 

They brought with them not only tho Tipit&ka Dhauimu but also 
the Commentaries which were written by tho Elder Theras to elucidate 
the abstruse points of tho Law with explanatory comments so as to 
render them intelligible to the lay mind. These were carefully 
preserved by the Maha Vihare Beet till they were reduced to writing in 
the reign of King Wattagamici Abhaya—Walagsiubahu (circa B. C. 60), 
at the Aloka Vihare in Macale by 500 Bhikkus and eUBhrined in the cave 
of the cock. These i^mained in Sinhalese till Buddbagosba the author of 
** Visuddhi'Marga" a Brahmiu Priest from Eanohpura (Gongivarain) 
came and translated them into original FiUi at the Gantabara Firivena in 
403 0. E. and also wrote the Manorata-puranlya a commentary on Angnt- 
Sara Nikaya. He is said to have brought the Andaka commentary, a book 
ic Andra or Telegu, 

The following were the Sinhalese commentaries ; — 

1. The Maha Atta-katha or Maha Attuawa— n voininiooas 
composition traditionally handed down by the Maha* 
Vihare Beet. 
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2. The Maha>Pacc&ciye or the great Baft ae it was composed oq a 

raft. 

3. The KamndiTa la so called because it was written at the 

Kurundiya Velu Vihare. 

Borne of the views e?:pie$8ed in these works were not acceptable to 
the Abayagiri Vihare Sect and hence arose the Kechi-vada. 

The fourth Sangiti oc rehearsal which is not mentioned in Pali 
Literature was held under the patronage of Kushan kingEaniska, in the 
monastery of Jhalandra under the presidency of Waeabandu on the 
recommendation of the king’s tutor Parawaka. This was called the 
great Council as the assembly was composed of ten thousand prieata. 
They chiefly belonged to the Babbathi Vadi Sect and their Scriptures 
were written in Sanskrit; and the Northern Buddhism became Maha-ysna 
—or the great vehicle. And the Southern Buddhism was contemptuously 
called Hina-ysna or small vshicle by them. 

The fifth Sangiti or rehearsal of modern date wsaheld in Burma H 
years ago under the patronage of the king Min Dun in the presence of 
five hundred learned Bhikkus and the texts were revised end printed. 

The BnddbeDherme has flourished in the Isle of the Lion’* nearly 
for a period of two thousand five hundred years, though interrupted 
oocesioaelJy by the raids of the Tamil invaders who found a valuable booty 
in the richly ornamented coverings of the ole manneoripts in the temple 
libraries. Later wbatesoaped the destructive fury of the Portugese depreda* 
torwudeetroyed by Baja Singhe I, who became a Hindu after the murder of 
his father; as he found no redemption for his patricidal act in the Law 
of the Dhamma. This grest apostate ordered the books of Dharina 
treasured in the Vibares to be collected end piled as high as a mountain 
and reduced to ashes the sacred labours of generations of selfless Bhikkus. 

This cruel act of usleutless savagery is only rivalled by that of the 
Orueadcr Count Bertram of St. Giiles who set fire to three million 
volumes of Hellenic genius in the library of Tripolie and that of the 
fanatic Caliph Omar and his agent Amru who bad a bonfire for six. 
months of the royal library of the Ptolemy’s in Alexandria, six hundred 
and seven years after the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

G. Abibue db Zotba, 

Eel. Secy. T, M. B. A. 


Colombo, 17th Aag. 1&17. 
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CDi **DDammapada''ana its Comntentarp. 


Translatgd from the original Pott wUh critical notei 
By the Rev. Sariyagoda Samangalo. 


THE STORY OF THE YAKKHINI KALI. 


Nthi verdnt verini ssrsmanlldha kud&canam; 

Aver«na ca aairttnami eu dhammo tanantano. 

By hatred never is hatred avarooTnt. 

By love alone in hiktred overoome, 

This U tbe old time Morin, 

The doctrinal iUflcoiiiN« lining witli “ nahl verena ” etc 
oonverniog it certain barren woman wan pronched by thv Kiciilted Oim 
while dwelling at the Jetaraoa Monaatcry in thv vichilty of the City of 
Bavetthi. 

A cei tain wealthy youth aftoi the death of Win father wae ruaintajn> 
ing hla mother while attending bimxclf to all the work in the dold and 
in the hooee Ooe day the inothor Kiiid I «Uall bring thee, dear hoii, a 
wife.'' “Do not say no, dear luother, I nhall support you ae long 
aa my life loAts.'* " Dear "on, you nrif dotug the work h'»tb in tlie field 
and in th» houeft, thei'Afore I Imve no pencil of mind. 1 am deteriuioed.” 
After refusing Aevernt timoa he iMcamo ailent and she left the hcui»e 
dealring to visit a cevtairi finnily. When the hoq inquii’C'l to what 
family she was gomg, she replied “to such ii fauilly." Ke however 
forbade her going there and mentioned to h«r a family which aw loudi 
more to his faocy. She went there aud proposed for the hand of the 
•daughter aud appointiog a date for the ceremony brought her home. 
She was however childless. 

Then the mother said to him " you asked me to bring you a 
wife of your own choice. She ia now childless. A family without a sm 
comes to rain. Onr family eoccession will not be preserved in con- 
tiouation. Therefore I shall bring you another mud.” “Nay, Nav, 
Mother,” though be said, she pressed him repeatedly. 
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The child le£B woman hearing that coii7ersatioQ tboaght “ sona 
are not able to pass over the word^o! their parents, now they will bring 
another woman capable of giving birth to child reo and treat me as & 
servant. Therefore it would be well if I myself bring him another wife." 
So she went to a certain family and proposed on his behalf for the 
daughter’s hand. " What do you say 0 sister" said they and refused. 
Then she said "X am barren, tbe childless family comes to ruin, your 
daughter after obtaining a child will be the heir to the wealth, so give* 
her to my hnsband." Listening to her earnest prayer they consented and 
gave her in marriage to him. Then she (the barren wife) thought that if 
this woman obtain either a son or a daughter she alone will be heiress to 
the wealth, therefore it is best to take measures to prevent her getting a 
ohild. Then she aaked her to inform her whenever she felt any signs of 
pregnancy. To this ebe consented'and in due course informed her. 

She used to give her always gruel and rice, along with which she 
administered a medicine to destroy the embryo. Tbe result was 
an abortion. 

On the second occasion too when she »u with child she informed 
her of it; and the woman caused a miscarimge a second time also. 
Then the women In the neighbourhood inquired " What enemy csusea 
you this harm." blhe explained the matter to them. "0 blindly foolish* 
woman I why dost thou do so, through fear for thy prosperity she 
gives thee a drug and thereby thy ohild is destroyed every time and 
tbou should St not inform her in future " said her neighbours. Hence on 
the third ocoaslooshe did not tell lier. 

One day, the other woman, observing her asked: "Why did not 
you tell me aboat your condition "You have done me harm twice; why 
should I tell you now ? " Bhe thought" How am I undone." Thereafter 
preparing a medicine gave it to lier when her time wae full. As the 
embryo had grown it wae not easily expelled and it aasnined a bad 
position. Severe pains eeb in uud ehe felt uncertain about her life, 
"You have killed me, after bringing lue here and destroying three 
ohildren of mine. Now I am also being destroyed. After departing from 
this life I ehall become au ogress and devour your children," aspired she 
thus and died. And she was thence reborn in the same honse In the 
form of a cat. The husband seizing hold of the other woman struck her 
repeatedly with his elbows and knees, reviling her " Yon have broken my 
succession." She also died in conseqaeuce of the beating and was reborn 
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in the Game family in the form of a ben. As she laid her eg{;s 
the cat devoured the eggA three times in sacceseioo. The* 
hen thonght thus '* This cat has eatea my eggs three times and now 
Ahe is eatiug me up." “J will eat you with your children after my 
departure from this life" she aspired and died. Then she was 
reborn in the form of a tigress. The cat was reborn in the form of a 
doe. 


When the deer gave birth to ber young, the tigress came three times 
and Fite up ber yonng ones. At the third time the doe thooght thuH, 
'^My young ones have been eaten by tbia wicked tigress three times, now 
she will eat me up and after my deAth I aha) I be able to eat ber and 
hec children." As a result of this aspiration she was reborn ae an ogi^ees. 
The tigreyM also departing from limt life was reborn as a daughter of 
a wealthy family in the oity of SiVvatthh When she attnined 
maturity she was married to a certain man in the snburb of HAvatthi 
and in time gave birth to a eon. The ogress caiue iu the form of a very 
dear friend and inquired " Where is luy friend " some one said Bbe is 
in the inner-chamber after her cotiiincment." "I should like to sea 
whether she gave birth to a son nr daughter." Bo she entered tbs 
room as though she were going to look at the child and devoured it aod 
disappuFired. Bhe devoui'ed the seontul child in the same way. At the 
third ciMie when the woman became piegnone she called berhuabend aod 
aeid thus: At this place, lord, a certain ogress came, and devoured two 
sons of mine, now I must go to my parents for my confinement." So 
she went to her parents. 

At that time the ogress bad gone for her term of drawing water. 
For the demon king Veuavana the shc-demons have to draw water on 
their heads by teiTOefrom the pond Anotatta. They are released after 
four or five mouths, but some succumb to death owing to exhaustion of 
their bodies. 

But the she-demon just after the release from her term of drawing 
water repaired to that house in haste and asked " Where le mv friend ?" 

Where Don’t you know that all her children born bare an ogress eats, 
therefore she went to her parents for her confinement" said one in reply 
to her. " Wherever she may go she will never escape me " thought the 
ogress and prompted by the force of hor hatred hastened in search of 
her. The mother on the naming day, washed Che child and gave it 
A name, saying " Let us go to our and she started with the child 
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homeward accompanied b; her husband and arrived at the path thcougii 
the middle of the monaaterf. Then she gave the child to her husband 
and bathed herself first in the taidr. After that, while her husband waa 
bathing, she was suckling the child when she saw the ogress 
approaching; and recognizing her ficveamed aloiid ; “Hosbaud I husband t 
come quick! come quick! here is that ogress comingt” and without 
awaiting her hnsband’s coming she at once ran in haste towards tha 
inner monastery. 

At that time the Exalted One was preaching in the midst of a great 
assembly. She placed her child on the foot-stool of the Blessed One und 
said " I offer you this child of mine, give him bis life/* The celestial 
being Sumaoa guacding the ^ate of the Monastery did not allow the 
ogress to enter the Monastery. 

The Exalted One called for the elder Anunda and said “Go Ananda 
and call the ogress."' The elder oalled her. saying “ Here is she 
Doming 0 Lord," “ Let her come, do not make a noise said the 
Exalted One. He asked the ogress when she came there, " Why do 
you act like this? Had you not happened to come to a Buddha like 
myself, your hatred would have lasted for a Kalpa like that of the hears 
and the tree Phardana and of the craws and the owls. Wliy do yon return 
hatred by hatred? Hatred can be pacified by non-hatred alone but 
never by hatred I and the Blessed One spoke the following stanza;-^ 

Mshi verena verani saffimantidhs kudacanam 
Ayerena ca sammanU e$o dhammo saoantanc. 

At (be oonclusion of this stanza the ogress attained the first Htage 
of eanctificaiion and the assembly woe immensely benefited by the 
diaoonrse. 
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Corr«ponaenc«. 


“MASS EDUCATION FOli BUDDHISTS.” 


W« ate asked to pablish the fallowing copies of tbe letters tbat 
have passed between the Baudba Araksbaka Sabha, Colombo, and the 
Diyawadsna Nilame, Dalada Maligawa. Kandy. 

[LeiiiJi Tgferred fo.) 

Deinetagoda, ” The Palms/' 
etb July 1917, 

The Diawadana Nilame, Daloda Maligawa, Kandy. 

Sir.~I have the honour to request that you will be kind enough to 
inform me if the substance of the following paragraph appeared in 
The Ceyicnese of the 6th June» 1017, under tho heading “Maes 
Kducationtfor the Ceylonese” is oorreot.— Fut^We understand tbat 
the obief Buddhist authoricies in charge of the Sacred Temple of the 
"Tooth Belie” called 'Dolada Msligwu' at Kandy have formed 
themselves into a Commlttno can«isting of men of great isSuenoe and 
high social standing and have proposed to establish schools and colleges 
all over Che country fov the free educatiou of ihc rising generation, gnd 
to rebuild the historic shdoe.” 

” They have further included in their programme of work the 
opening of a number of hospitals and dispensaries for bringing medical 
relief to the door of the vtlk^e folk.” 

I have the honour to be, yir, 

(Sgd.) D. B. Pbkera, Hony. Secretary, 
By order of the Sabha. 


"The Palms,” 

17th August, 1917. 

The Diawadana Nilama, Dalada Maligawa, Kaudy. 

Sir,—1 am directed by the C^ener.il Conoail of the Baudba 
Arakshaka Sabha to invite your attention to loy letters dated 6th aod 
28th July last—copies of which I herewith enclose. 

In view of repreaeutationu made to them and the important Issues 
involved, the subject was again discussed at the last nieetiog and it was 
resolved to publish the coiTeapondunoe after the 23rd instant. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

D. B. Pbbera, Hony. Secretary, 
, By order of the Sabha, 
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Oaladft Maligawa, 

Sandy, 22ad Aug oat, 1917. 

The Honorary Secretary, . 

Baudharakshoka Sabba, Bemetagoda. 

Sir.—I am in receipt of your ooQjiQunicatioQ cot only with regard 
to my autborinsg two geotlemen to visit India but also in the matter of 
the oieotiOQ of a member for my division, where Messrs. Ranaraja and 
Batnayake were candidates. I consider your interfereoce In this matter 
quite uncalled for, and beyond the scope of nny voluntary society ae 
yours to control and regnlate. 

I wonld gladly welcome any suggestion from any man or body of 
men and would most tbaokfnlly accept and adopt them if reasonable 
and good. Bat when suggestions take an authovititive form then I 
could not do better than I have done i. 9 . ignoi’S them. 

As regards the authenticity of the pnbhoatioB yon refer to. sorely 1 
could have cootradicted it if it wm wholly unfounded. As it was, on 
the main the facts were correct and need^ neither ounhnn&tion uor 
contradiction ae it woe sot likely iu do any person or peieons|.ny harm. 

I have written to your President on the subject at some length and 
he will perhaps hereafter be abU to throw more light on the subject you 
seek information about. 

I am, Sir, Yonrs faithfully, 

(Figd.) P. B, NuOAttUitA. 


“The Palme," Stb September, 1917. 
The Diawadana Nilame, Dalada Meligawe, Kandy. 

Sir,—I am In icceipt of your letter dated 22nd August, 1917, and 
have submitted the same to the Council of the Baudhar^shaka Sabha. 


With regard to the newspaper extract from the “Kew India,*' 
which appeared iu Tkg of the 16th June last, the formation 

of a Society iu Ceylon for the collection of a hundred lakhs ^100 lakhs> 
of rnpeea for opening free schools and colleges, etc. was never made 
public here through any newspaper, and the sending of delegates to 
collect money in India, one nf whom is deeciibod as lata of the Public 
Service of Ceylon und the other, who is a non-Buddhist Tamil gentleman, 
is of sufficient importance to demand the attention of the Buddhist 
public, as no Inetltubioos of the nature describod in the newspaper extract 
have yet been opened under your auspicei:, and no acconnte have been 
published of the subsenpilous, if any, collected by the two delegates 
referred to; aod you will undoobtedly agree with the Babha as to the 
seosesity of the inquiry in view of the existence of bogus collections and 
the deplorable rnanner in which acconote of public collections are often 
withheld. 


I have, etc., D. B. Fbbera, Hony. Secretary. 
By order of the Babba. 
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news ana Rotes. 


We publish el&ewhere soiue letters exchanged beCw<*en the 
Bauddbarakshaka Sablia aoU the DlyawadaQa 
“ Uass Educfttiaii lor Nileme nf Datada Maligawa^ Kandy. As the letters 
Buddhists.” speak for theinaebes, it is not necessary to dwell at 
length on their appearance in this journal. The 
<)uea»ti(ui is one of particular importance to the Buddhists of (JeyJoQ. 
The Banddharakshaka Habha is a recognised body among the Buddhists 
and the questions asked by it affect the whols Buddhist population, ft 
seems to us that the reply of the Diyawadana NilaiDs to the effect that 
such queitionM are ultra oirrs is benide the polut. 

The Diyawadano Kilaiue Is n geatioiuan with ptogrossive Ideas, but 
at the same time in questlonH of such stupendous interest it would have 
been mors is acoordanoe with our ideas if he bad consalted the Buddhists 
before launching into such h vague and ambitions scheiue. 


We have to reoor<1 \^itli deop regret the detnise of the Ven'ble 
Seewaka Maha Thei'O, Incumbent of the Jayasokeraratnaya 
Obituary. Buddhist Teniple. L>emaiagoda, Colombo, on the 27tb ioet., 
at the ripe nge of yeuis. The I ate Maha tbero was a 
scholar of considerable attainments und possosbed a gentle and loveable 
character. Usually of a modest aud retiring disposition, he generally 
commanded the respect of nil those who came in contaot with him. 
When he assumed the Incarubency of the nbove temple, It wae a small 
and ounipnrativeiy unknown place; but shanks to his industry and 
devotion, the temple is tO’day one of the mciet popular in Colombo. The 
building accommodation of the place has been largely improved by him 
and particularly the completion of the lieantiful vihara and other 
additions within bis life time must have been a conetact source of satia> 
faction to him. The cremation took place on the BIst inst., In tbo 
presence of an immense gathering both lay and clericaJ, at the General 
Cemetary, Colombo. 
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jlcknoiDleddments. 


MdSBrs. GOiOdSh 4 Co., Madras haTe brought oat 'two new books oa 
education by James H. Consine, one Netc Ways in English Litei-aturs 
being essays on tbe works of seToral of the leading ooDtemporavy and 
recent poete in the Eogllsh language incUidiDg Tagore, Arabinda Ohose, 
Yeats, A. E., Carpenter, Phillip", Mex'edith, Austin and the Younger 
English Poete. The anthor eodeavours to raise literary criticism to a 
higher level and to uncover tbe siuritual l»eis of modern poetry, the book 
ie bound in cloth and is prioed En. 1, The other book, The Singdom of 
Youth contains esKays towards National Education, boiug a eeiiee of 
articles and addressee beiogieg out in vigorous Engiiih and with the 
oojiviction '>f experience, the Autlioc*s ideas on tbe main principles of 
HduoAtion. Price 3 As. Both the hooks are by a writer who is a prao- 
tical Educationist and a wellknown literary man, The books will be 
welcotued by the author's many friends in literary and educational airclea 
ae well as by the itndentH whoee cau^e he pleads aod those who wish to 
keep abra»;iit of the times ae vegai ds English Liteiatiue. 


Ur. UonUigu on hulian Affairs. 

MeRsi'N. Uane:4h ik Co. {M(u1nbs> have brought out e complete aolleo« 
tion of tlic Hpi'oi^hee of the Bt. Hon. Mj\ E. H. Montagu on Indian affi^ire, 
with n ruabtcjly Foie word by Dr. Hir 8 n bra mania Iyer. The Fore* 
word i" not nieuily a oompliiuentary sapressinn of good will extended to 
tbs timely publication by its Illustrious writer but uu inviting retrospect 
of the Parliamentary interest in Indian Progrens since the advent of tbe 
Liberal Party to Power. Bir Bnbremania Iyer goes bock to the days of 
Burke and inatitutes a most inteicating parallel between Burke's services 
to India and what is now awaited at Mr. Montagu's bandS' Tbe rolnme 
which lacks nothing in excellence of get up, includes an exhaustive Index 
sod makes 4fi0 pp. D. C. 16 mo. in all and is priced at Rs. 1/8. 
Ite usefnloese at the present time needii no pointing out. 


THE MAHA-BODHI 

AND THE 

UNITED BUDDHIST WORLD. 

" Go ye, O Bblklthw, and wander Jorlh lor ihe pm gf che many, the welfare gf tho 
many, in compaaetOQ fgr che world, for ihe good, for lh« gain, for ibe welfare of gode and 
men- Proclaim, O BhlJckhui, che Doctrine glodoue. preach ye a life of holineae, perfect 
and pw.”^MAfiayagga, Viitaya Pitaka. 
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Che siudp of higher Pspchologp. 


The Sftcred Word in called Pali oc the Buddha Bijiiiita. The word 
Dkaiuma ie ueed to ex|jreeft the whole body of teuohioge emiiiuiated by 
the Tatbftgata and Hit holy ArhaU, The Satthii >AtaQa hat nine aoget i 
eutta, geyya, veyyilcurftna, gilhil, ucUna, itivuttaka, 3 A take, abbhuta* 
dbAnima, vedalla. 

To the eutta category belong the Bhikkhu and Bhikkhuni vibhanga 
and the ' 2 ‘i kbandhakan; to geyya category belong the Hutroe with 
githAt like the eagAtha autni» tif the Sarnyutta nikiva ; to the 
veyyAkaraim category belong the ftbhid harm a pitaka and the diecoureee 
without the gatb&B; to the gAtbi category belong the Dhamiuapada and 
Tbera-Tberi g&thAa; to the UdAna category belong the joyous utterances 
of the Blessed One; to the category of Itivuttaka belong tbe Logia 
of the Lord begianing with tbe words " Thus salth the Lord '*; Co tbe 
category of Jataka belong ihe 06 O jataka sermons; to the category 
of Abbhutadhamma belong such teachings as disclose tbe elements of 
the (niraculous; to the category of Vedalla belong such teachiage which 
bring knowledge and joy such as cullavedalla, inahft?edal)a sammAditthi 
and other similar sutraa. 

The Vi nay a pitaka contains the diaciplinury exhortations of the 
Blessed One to che Bhikkhus, Bhikkhunie. Upksakas and Up&sikAs. 
The Sutra pitaka contains discourecs 00 Ethics, philosophy, and 
psychology taught in the popular way, and is known as.Tobdra desani 
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The Abhidbarma pi taka contains the essentiaU of the Buddha doctrine, 
scientiSoally expressed, which require aerions study and psychological 
analysis. It is called the parainaUha desana. 

The SiJtta Pitaka coDtains the hooka called dlgba nik&ya, majjhima 
nikiya, samyutta Dikaya, anguttara oikaya, khuddaka nikaya,. The 
khuddaka nikaya contains the books called khuddaka patha, dhammepada, 
ndana, itivuttaka, aiitta nipata, viinana vatthn, petavattbn, thei'a-theri. 
gatha, Jataka, oulaniddesa, inaha niddeaa, patisambhida. apndana, 
buddhavamsa, caclyapitaka. 

The abhidhamma pitaka containi dhammaBangiQi, vibhanga^ 
puggalft pap^atti, dhatukatha, kathavatthn, yamaka, patthaaa. 

In the Sutta pitaka theooGiplote number of eatciu ie I757fi. In 
the Dig ha nikay* the number of sutcae ie 33, and at the flret ConTocatioo 
presided by the Achat Maha Kaseapn, at the Saptapaeni Cave of the 
Vebhara hill, at Hajagriha, the eutta called PaYasi rajaupa preached by 
tbe Achat Kuiaaca Kassapa was added thereby makiug the number 34. 
This Is laentioned in tbe Mahavansa tlka, In the MajjbiiJiB nikaya 
are 162 suttaa, the firat section called rnula pappaea contains 60 suttas; 
the second section called the maijhima piipijan contains 60 suttras; the 
third section called the upari pauiiasa oontains 52 euttas. 

In the Samyutta nikaya are 7752 suttaa; in tbs Auguttara nikaya 
•are 2667 eattas; in the eutta nipata nre 70 sultas. In all thei'e fire 
17675 euttas. 

In tbe vlnaya pitaka there are five books; in tbe eutta pitaka are 
16 books; in the abhidharma are 7 books. 

At the third convocation held at Patallpotara, the AvhaC Moggali 
putta Tissa incorporated 1000 sottM in the Kathavatthu pakarana, 
which originally contained only the subject headings as uttered by the 
Blessed One. In the 6rst and sscond Convocations the Kathavatthu 
bad only the subject headings. 

The subject of discipline in the SaDgha was introduced about tbe 
twelfth year of the Lord's roiaistry. The reciting of the Patimokkba 
by the Bhlkkhus once in a fortnight or monthly was an absolute 
necessity for the continuance of the Buddha sasana. When the 
BhikkhuB discontinne the recital of the Patimokkha. the decline of tbe 
Sasaoa is sure to come. Discipline is the keystone of the Bbikkhtt 
eangha. It is most necessary that tbe subject of vinaya should be 
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labftn up by laymeD as well. It opens up a new vista of social 
etiquette for the welfare of a spiritual community, OoiuznuDaliam 
spiritualized is what one finds after leading the Vioaya laws promulgated 
by the Lord during His ministry of 45 years, in compassion for the 
world. Wlrnt other Spiritual Teacher had promulgated such hygienic 
laws as are necessary for the splritualiziog ol a community withont 
having recourse to extraneous agencies? The spirit of Democracy is 
visible in the laws enunciawd by the Lord. The Bhikkbu Sangha is o 
aplritnaliaed Republic; everything for its welfare is to bo done in 
aocoidance with the wishes of the majority. In certain instances the 
subject matter discloses a oooperatiou of houaeholdoi***, Bhikkhus aud 
the reigning sovereign. The Bhikkhue are to live only for the welfare 
of the world. Their life is made to depend on thd householders. The 
laymen are to give the Bhikkhos the four requisites, vizj, clothes, food, 
residences and medicaments, and Che Bhikkbus are to minister unto the 
people by Imparting them the Dharma of Che Tothagata. The Brahtaao 
honsebolders in ancient India were foreiuoet in looking after the 
welfare ol the Bhikkbus, This fact is disclosed in the Itivuttaka. 
The chief disciples of the Lord were the greatest Brahman philusophers 
of the time. The great Kasyapa was a Brahman, the two chief 
disciples were Brahmans, the great Glraiumariati Kaobobiiyana was a 
Brahman, the President of the second Coo vocations woe a Brahman, 
and the great Moggaliputta Tissa, Prosldent of the third Convocation 
was a Brahman, the first five disciples were Brahnmns. It is easy for 
the Brahman to attain Arbatship for he has the quiiiificatioos by bis 
past good karma. He is respected by other castes, his social position is 
in his favour in n country like India. There is only the Ksbatriyas to 
ooinpete with him. and when the Kshntriya power declines, the 
Brahman becomes the undisputed lord in the social polity of India. 
His power for doing good is enormona. He by a strict course of discipline 
Is able to refraiu from many social evils which the other castes are 
• liable to. His very discipline when brought under the teaching of the 
Lord Buddha is in his favour, and the good he cau do to elevate the 
masses is incalcnlable, He is able to threaten the gods, and it is said 
that when a Brahman kicked Viahnu, the god begged tlie favour of 
the Brahman to have the imprint of his foot impressed on his breast. 
Readers of ancient Indian history are aware of tho historical fact that 
the great politician, Kautilya or Canakya, was a Brahman, and that be 
trained the vonng Chaadragupla, and raised him to the throne, and this 
he did to take his revenge on .the king Dbanananda, who, it is said 
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treated him with scorn. Tbe Brahman has all the power in his hand, 
ooly he needs tbe spirit of coinpassioa of the Buddha. When tho 
6 rah IS an sball change iiis haughty spirit and look on the other people 
with com passion» and work for the elevation of the masses, then will 
India again take the scpremn place which, she, in sncient timesi 
occupied. 

The great secret of Baddbium is that it makes tbe non-Brahmun a 
Brahman, and the Brtbhman become epiritualir^d by abstaining from 
the assertion of hU alnunkaia. The apiril of aheukaia is to be foond 
more in luen who wield power. The politician and the ruinistere of a 
king oaturally beconje imbued with tbe spirit of pride. The Buddha 
Doctrine shoWM the i^obility of tliii manifestation, and shows the way 
to curb the pride. The study of the Abbidharrua is essential to one 
who wishes to know the savage uprisings in, tbe mind of man. The 
law of i to permanency we witness every day, but we do not take notice 
thereof. We are selfish, and our Juxarious Jives is tbe cause of our 
forgstfulnens of our duty to our fellow men. We are conceited, 
insolent, proud; the spirit of revenge, anger selfosteem, hypocrisy, 
onnning, malice is continuonely wovkingin our mind. Tbe more a man 
is wielding power the more he shows his spirit of pride, iosolsnce, 
stubbomnetiS, revenge, malice, cunning, bypOeriiy, and tho study of 
abhidbammn> is a panacea for the diseased mind. Why should intelligent 
human beings commit evil, and biing so mnch imhappinsss on them- 
selvee, and disturb the peuce of the world? How much blood bad been 
sbed on accoont of the selfishness ol a few. One individual, like the 
Buddha, gives happiness to conntless millions of human beings, and 
they in their tura give others happiness. The blood of innocent 
animals slaughtered by man through falee religious convictions these 
twenty centcries if measured would make an ocean. 

The Bnrd Bnddha was different from other lellgious promulgatorfl.^ 
He did cot invoke the power of god, did not appeal to men’s passions, 
did not offer to take them to heaven, did not declare himself the eon of 
god, saying that if they did not believe Him He would send them 
to an eternal hell; but He pointed them the Way of enlightenment, 
and by sweet speech exhorted tbe people to walk in the path that was 
trodden by Him. and promised them not an after death happinees. but 
right DOW and here, a realixatiOD of the highest happinesjs and fnental 
calm which nought can ruffle. He elevated mac to the heights of 
eapreme holiness transcending the temporal sovereignty of gods. 


THB STUDT OP HIOHBR PRVOHOI>oaV. 

He became the prototype of all great epirltoal ref«>cfuerR, and to-day 
meo, we&i’ied of seoenaliam and hypoorisy, and wearied of the inanity 
of mao made religions, and disgcsted of the immorality of the gods 
whom they are aeked to follow, are looking for a paver and uaner religion, 
and the religion that was given by the Sakya Prince «if KapilavHAtn, 
that teaohes man to look for no extraoeous power except hUueelf and to 
trust gone except that of supreme Truth welcoruee them to come and 
sen. No priest, no ritual, uo confession, no jealoun god, no viuArioxis 
savinnr, no mother of gud to inteioede, no sitan. no oternal hell, no 
differontidtion of ssx, no arrogant aristocracy with thu god behind, no 
creator—such is the religion of tlakya Muni. It oxhorN man to get rid 
of his muddleheaded ness, his delnsive belief^ his insolence, his 
arrogance, his pride, bis c«mcelt, his senNUHl pasoions, his hatred, his 
anger, as)d to cuilivats the spirit of brotherhood, of lovi*. of rennncietion, 
of charity, of uDeelhehnese, and to share the happinoM that he enjoys 
with all the world, and to beuoinu a reHl saviour in life by giving his 
beet service for the am el io ration of the people who urn below him by 
giving them knowledge and wisdom. 

A life of eeuenalisni destroys the spint of tnuh in man. He 
becomes selheb, and ignores hie duty V> his follow mocj. The life of 
asoeticiem makes man to Joes hia sense of sluuuc ami lauds himself in 
the quagmire of insanity. He who wishes lo make progress in the 
path of wisdom, should abstain from following the put.h of the Kybai ive 
and the staiviog mendioant. He must bo decently cUvl, he ij^ast have 
suiheient clothiog to protect bln body from heal and and poiBonoiiN , 
insects. He must have a decent dwelling pluee when' h^ can spend his 
hours of solitude without being disturbed by another, nticl ho innst have 
raedicements whenever he falls ill. He must be compts^sionute, upriglit, 
free from hypocrisy, free frotu slander, malice, srr^'kgarK^e, pride, srul 
HbAtnin from intoxicants and destruction of life, Aiid not l>e a partnni 
arrest the progress of people who are striving foi fi'nedoiD. 
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Buddbist Poems. 

WHY SEEK YE TO DETAIN ME ? 

Why seek ye to detain me, 0 ye thorns, 

That cintch my garmeote M 1 hurry by ? 

Do ye not see the Light that now adorns 
The world, showing the Holy One is nigh? 

0 rending briars and thorns, why do ye try 
To hold me? Life and Light have dawned on me, 
The world is bright with Truth's sweet melody, 
And though I homeleee wander, I too sing; 

The Perfect One will shield me tenderly, 

The One who <>ver Light and Truth Is King. 

Why seek ye to detain me, 0 ye world ? 

Why try with paltry lures to bind me fast ? 

Alas I to aad re* birth thou wilt be hurled. 

Or plunged io deptlis where sinoers shriek eghaet, 
The joys of earth are fleet, and do not last, 

0 world, pray hold me not^why ehould I care, 
Por niosic and the poAnionate dpioce so fair ? 

In Buddha's voice iiioi^e harmony doth ring, 

I kneel to kiee Hie holy footprints there. 

The One who over Light and Truth is King. 

Why seek thou to detain me, 0 my heart? 

I must escape the bondage of the years. 

From home, and Trlende, and love, 1 now depart, 
Prom evil, and ite bitter fruit of Ceara, 

Let me stamp out desire, and will, and fears, 

As I destroy the sparks beneath my feet. 

Thyself hath shown the Boa<i, 0 Master sweet, 
And with me rests the toil and suffering, 

O may I soon within Nirvana greet. 

The One who over Light and Truth is King, 
r envoy. 

Prince—Buddha—I/ord—like a bright lovely star. 
Whose radiance allures, to Tbee I bring 
A contrite heart that worships Tbee afar; 

Tbe One who over Light and Truth is King. 
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THE EIGHT-FOLD PATH- 

Bejoice t Rajoicd I For we have found tho P&tb, 

The Road that leads to rest, let all adore, 

Ko longer friends, we’ll dread Ktero Sorrow’s wrath, 
For lo, the Peace of calm Klrvaca’s ShorOi 
Doth bold UB with its ohariu forever more. 

Here we will eit in meditation deep, 

And in the DooUioe pare, our thoughts we'll steep. 
Give Praise ye stars, and let thy glory shine 
Along the Way where none will moaru and weep, 
The Bublime Path that leads to bliss divine. 

Desire's strong waves once o'er our hearts did roll^ 
The withering breath of Sin did scorch full sore, 

And Pleasure gave, Aise, her Lethean bowl, 

Filled to the brim with wine the Poppies store. 

0 anoient tomes of famcua Christian lore. 

Thy wondrous miracles can ne'er compare. 

With that bright Path that shows us Freedom fair. 
The Holy, Furs, and snored Eiglit*Fold sign, 

That frees from sufiferiog. Pain, aud black Despair— 
The sublime Path that leads to bliss divine. 

0 haven of the blest, with |oy bedight, 

What matter if the Boad is Kteep, 0 friend? 

What if the feet do bleed ? We luil the Light; 

And thrill with rapture as we near the end. 

When from the Moon the sombre cloada do wend, 
That men may view her Purity of mien. 

So sin bath fled, and left our hearts serene 
As is Niwana’s isle, the sacred shrine. 

Beverence the way, ablase with virtue's sheen, 

The sublime Path that leads to bliss divine. 

. V envoy. 

Prince—Lord of all—our strong hold and our stay. 
We dwell in rapture on Thy words benign. 

May all the world walk in the Eight-Fold Way, 

The Sublime Path that leads to bliss divine. 


Irens Tayhr. 
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f)juen Csiang^CDe CDinesc monk^Pilgrim; 


A LECTUES. 

Mr. £/. Cranmer Byiag, in his iDterestiug proface to the life of 
Hiueo Ttiiang tracelated by Professor Samuel Beal, says: Centuries 
before biography became a business, before the peccadilloes of Eoysl 
mistresses and forgotten ooartd 2 aas obtained a " market Tslne,” tbs 
writing of the Master's life by some cherished disoipie was both an act 
of love and piety in the Par East. The very footprints of the famoue 
dead became Inmiaoue, and their shadows shone In dark oaves that once 
withheld them from the world.” 

Tbiii boaiitifuJ pacHage ut once reveals the particular attitude of 
mind of a Western scholar, who viewed the life of Hiuen Tsiang 
(written by Hwui Li) from, a purely literary standpoint. To us the life 
of Eiueng Tiiaog, his travels, and hie records embodying his esperieace 
in the course of his pilgrimage to the sacred places of Buddbiim in India, 
are of special significaoue, The very spirit of his devotion, earnestness, 
reverence aod tireless energy, holds forth to ns across the centuries the 
noble example of a pore soul fulfilling a self*impoaed task on behalf of 
religion. Boundleas religious enthUKiasm, a powerful craving after 
knowledge, and truth, impelled him to face the uuforeneeu dangers of a 
perilous journey to the distant and unfamiliar lands. When one reada 
of the firm determination he made end of the unflinching courage and 
perseverance with which ba aooomplisbed his noble and self-imposed 
mission one cannot but feel profound admiration for this ancient Chinese 
inonk-pUgrlm. What we have constantly to keep in mind is the noble 
spirit of BELF-8ACEXF1CE in the pursuit of knowledge on behalf of 
humanity that animated him. 

e 

With these few remarks let me begin with the beginning of Hiueo 
Teiang's life. It Is said he waa bom in the province of Honan, in China, 
in the year 600 a. c. The ancestors of his family bad been famous for 
learning and piety and had held high posts in the State. We get a 
glimpse of hie likeness as a boy; for his faithful biographer says : “ He 

was rosy afi the evening vapours and round as the nsing moon,” From 
this more or less poetic description we can at once see that he woe a 
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stroDg aod h«althy boy with a beautiful complexion and a fitivag body. 
When he was a young man, to cite tho iDimiUble description of Hwui 
lii. “he had a eerious but benevolent expi'eeaion and a sedate rather 
stately manner.'’ True Chinaman as he was, he took himself early 
the study of the teachings of Coofiiciiis and other Ohioase philosophy and 
above all the doctrines of l^iiddhisui available at the time in bis native 
oonntry. Young as he was, he wHe a voi'aciouw reader passionately 
attached to the study of I'eJjgions literature. The study of niiddhism 
brought him new light and at once two ideaa took posw^asion of his 
whole being He however knew that Buddhism a« he found it in his 
own vernacular was iinperfeot. Therefore he made a resolution to 
repair personally to India, and visiting all the places of religious sanctity 
to study the doctrines at brnt hand. Then he 1‘eaolved that he shouM 
bring the l>ooks of thfi dhamiua to his own country, render tbenj into 
Chinese and make them accessible to the millions of his own countrymen. 

His conversion to Buddhism came about in this manner, Re had 
a brother already a convert to Buddhism, whn lived in a Buddhist 
temple. He noticed his youngei biother^i keen attachment to etudies 
and taking him on to the temple taught him Buddhism, This was 
Hiiien Tsiang’s great opportunity and he made thn best of it. Once 
there came a day when priests were being selected for free soholarehlps 
under the State. Hiuen Tsiang was too young for preferment but aa 
be was standiog close by, the High Oomissloner happened to see him 
end questioned him. Prompt cams the reply: “My only thought in 
taking this step is to spread abroad the light of the religion of Tathageta, 
which we poMees." He studied the doctrines of Buddhism with such 
burning aeal that it is said he conld neither eat nor sleep. He possessed 
a wonderfully retentive memory which stood in good stead all along hia 
career. When Hiuen Tsiang came of the age of 19 there snddenly 
fell a shadow of darkness and trouble upon China. A terrible revolution 
broke out aud the two brothers had to flee from place to place. During 
this period of wandering, often running for life, he does not seem to 
have neglected his studies. His range of studies covered also scieoce. 
history and philosophy. He acquired such firmness and strength of 
mind that even though be found himself before the Emperor he steed 
with uDFuflied calmness. la the presence of large assemblies he began 
to expound the law aod became famous for knowledge aod skill, 

At the age of twenty he made his appearance before immense 
crowds in the capital and his fame had begun to spread so fast that 
people from far and wide flocked to listen to him. The Emperor came 
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p^Rioually and paid his respecte to the youthful dspoaitor of the law. 
Hiaen Tfuaug, the true wanderer that he wae, never atnck to one place; 
on the co;itnbiy he went from one learned priest to another and atuiUed 
the vaiions aspects of religion, grammar, and philosophy. Scholars 
began to extol his geuius and ability, ^hile his name and fame 
resounded tinoughout the land. In spite of all the popular applause, 
royal favour and the abundauce of homage that his abilities commanded, 
his thiiNt for more knowledge, devotion to religion, and poaeionate desire 
for visiting the ix)Qutcy of the Buddha, gave him no rest. To go and 
see with his o^vn eyes the country, its villagea, towns, parks, and 
beautiful forests where the very earth was sacred for Its having been 
tnuchMl by the feet of the Compassionate One, became the ambition of bis 
life. At the )iaine time he dimly suspected that there ought to be more of 
that great vAligion existing in India but hitherto uointroduced into his 
own country. These thoughts began to weigh on his mind and he 
thought of his illaitrious oouiiti'ymen such as Va Hien and others who 
had travelled in those distant Western lands before him. He however 
raeoWed on travelling in those distant regions despitt^ a royal rescript to 
the contrary. At that time owing to political reasons no one was 
allowed to go out of China. This order kept every Chinaman confined 
within the fi’ontisrs of his own country and every chance of oomrouni* 
oation with the outside world was shut out, Hiuen 'Csiang caring 
nought foe any difficulty whatever decided to go by the Western Boad. 
When he actually started on his journey he was 2fi years of age. His 
progress was necessarily very slow and the Imperial rescript prohibiting 
departure from the country was virtually a **aillstone round hie neck."' 
He had to travel secretly and by night. He had a few oompaniooe hut 
the fear of government pinhibition and the dangerH of an uncertain 
journey through strange and unknown land a drove them back. But our 
Master,-^or Hinen Tsiang is called the Master of the Law—saw no 
danger, knew no difficulty, his only concern was his firm resolve to go 
fcrwai'd Tl^e government spies constantly shadowed him and those who 
came to know of his purpose began to express doubts and wonder and tried 
to pursuade the Master to turn back. The jouroev along the Western 
road was a perilous one. No one had any clear idea of the road. It 
was one full of dangers and difficulties, infested by cobbers and hostile 
gangs of maianders. Besides there were extremely difficult mountaina 
to pass over, there were sandy deserts, forests and plains full of 
dangerous animals. The mere mention of tbs ionumerable dangers of 
these regions would have been sufficient for anyone not to brave them; 
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bnt our Mastei* was one oaat in a different mould. Deserted by hi» 
oompanious he made the following resolntion: " Though they ceuee luy 
body to be cut up as small as the very dust I will nevet return and I 
here take an oath to this.” From this point our Mastor’a journey 
is full of incideatH of thrilling interest. His journey U beset with 
all kinds of difficulties. He jogs along tho sandy deserts where no 
human being is seen aud he sees evil spirits attempting to thwart him 
on all sides. He thinks of the Dhamma and recites a Kosti a. He Ken 
ominous signs but would not Mlrace a atop towards the EaKt. Many 
time he comes within an aoo of being caught and can'led back or 
confined; but miraculously as it were he effects his e-icapH. Then he 
comes into the kingdom of a ruler who recoivee him with great honour 
and would not allow him to proceed. The Master decides not bo touch 
a moi’sel of food, so at last be Is allowed to paes on. The M>ietcr having 
obtained permission to proceed, also gets letters of credentials to the 
culer of the next country and sets onb upon his way. Whoever meets 
him on the way loves him and offers him comfort and weiilth and asks 
him to go no farther. But the Master is unbending in his determination 
to reach India. His contempt for riches coupled with hie srde de»irti to 
learn the law hastens him forward. 

In the course of his arduous journey tbo Master happens U* oorae 
aoross very interesting personages. One of these is MokKhsgnpta, a 
Buddhist monk, who apparently has some popularity for great learning 
in religion. Our Master is an uncommonly aggressive polemic who 
ceepects no one without a searching controversy as to the extant of his 
knowledge of the Dhamiua. The Master’s sole object was to learn 
Boinethiug new: so the simple and cffeollve method he employed was 
ftrst to enter into an aiguiuent; and If be found his opponent too much 
for him quietly submitted and learnt what he himself knew not. So 
naturally between the Master and Mokebagupta a discussion arose. 
The Master wasted to know whether MokShogupta knew anything of 
Yoga Sastra. At first Mokshagupta evaded tho question by saying that 
Yoga Bastrae were not worth while studying, and then he belittled the 
whole system epeakiog in an angry manner. However the Master wae 
not satisfied with the kind of replies be got and persisting in the debate 
At last silenced Mokshagupta by forcing him to axlmit his nsvii lack of 
knowledge. Next onr Master meets with a petty tyrant in tht-de>M»rt. 
He is a Turkish Khan with a large following, and to all appeamnee 
a man of no little cousequenee. He is described as wearing ‘’a lobe of 
green satin. Hie htut was looee and bound round with a si Ike u band of 
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ten feet and fell down behind." This Khan seemb, to all iateDtsand 
piivposee, to be a sort of a Sobiahood; for there was a scene of drunken 
•cAroosing. Afterwards ha listened to the words of the Master's advice 
and became a oonvei't to Buddhiew. He tried to prevail upon the 
Master to stay with him and, referring to India, he said, “That ccuQtry 
is very hot. The men there are naked blacks without any sense of 
decorum and not fit to look at." Yet this Khan findiog that his 
•entreaties were of no Avail, provided the Master with a complete escort 
and letters of reconiiiiendation. 

Passing on through places of interest the Master arrives at Calkb 
where he finds lOO Sangharamas and about 8000 priests. Here he is 
nbown many sacred relics, such as a Tooth, the ewMping brush, and the 
water pot of the Buddha. Then the Master passes over the great 
snoW'Clad uonnUios with exti'eme diMooIty and, visiting the places of 
importsDoe that be hears of, goes on his way. He passes through many 
places of Buddhist iotei'est where the traditions of former Buddhas are 
still treesQred with love and related to him for the asking. The Master 
for all hie subtle learning seems to be a very superstitions person. He 
believes in evil spirits and carefully takes notice of any omen either 
auspioivDS or foreboding of evil. For instaoos at one place be ia shown 
a remarkable sknll^booe of the Buddha and how fortunes are determined 
by its help. He carefully goes thiongh the whole process and learns 
that his wishes will undoubtedly be fulfilled, At another place be 
throws a number of garlands on to the palms of a Bnddha Image and 
the garlands so thrown are held up, not one falling to the ground. 
That is a sure sign as foretelling the unerring success of his journey. 
Thns satisfied the Master goes ou cooatantly visiting each and every 
place sanctified by the association of religion. He carefully notes 
down all traditions found in different places relating to the Buddha and 
His disciples. 

The Master gives an account of the great council of Bhikkhns 
convoked at the instance of Kanishka, the King of Gandbara, for the 
pnrpose of purify!og the Dhamma, We do not hear anvtbing of this 
eoQDcil in our own records. The reason for thie is not for to seek. 
At that time Ceylon does not seem to have had any touch with the 
Notbern Kingdoms of India. On the other hand King Kanisbka’s 
Council possibly consisted of Bhikkhus belonging to the Mahasacgbika 
school which wae set up as against the Thdrav&de school. After the 
•deliberations of the council weire over “the king ordered these Sustree 
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to be ejigreved on sheets ot copper, which he enclosed in a stone chest, 
sealed and inscribed. Then he bnilt a greet strips and placed the chest 
within it, comriidnding the Y&kka spirits to protect and defend it.” 

On reading the Master’s own account of his travels one is surprised 
at the extraordinaxy number of SangbArAmas and the Bhibkhus living 
in them. The Master's fame travels before him, and everywhere he is 
welcomed with great honour and shouts of joy. The mtmk**, the BajaK, 
and the people greet him with wjuaJ fervour and vie with one another 
in honouring him. In some places the Master stayed for one ur two 
yeare and studied the Dbamma, so his progress was neosssarily slow. 
At the time of the Master's visit to India, the reigning king was 
Sri •Hsrsha Deva, who was at once an erudite scholar, a poet, a 
dransatist, and a great rnler. Hie love of letters knew oo hounds and 
be maiotaiued a large number of learned luen in hia court. About him 
we read in the life of Hiuen Tsiaug in thia wise; " The king ia 
Biladitya or Harshawardhaoa. Hie ^nalideations moved heaven and 
earth; hia sense of jaatioe was admired by Devas and men. His 
minister was Bhani or Bhandi. The Empire having gained rest then, 
the people were at peace. He gave himself up to religious duties; he 
pi*ohibited the slaughter of any living creature. He himself set the 
example aod ordered all his people to abstain from floah and formed 
HanghArimae. Every fifth year he convoked a grand assseicbly of 
deliverance (Maba Molraha Pari shad) and distributed the stores of his 
tteaaure In charity " 

During his travels within India itself, the Master cm more than 
one occasion found himself in imminent danger of being killed. One of 
these incidente is worth repeating here. It lllustratea very tellingly the 
Cairo and even temper of the Master under all circumstances. Once 
when he wa£ going in a boat up the Changes he fell into the bands of 
some pirates who worshipped Dnrga the cruel goddese, a Moloch of 
India, who conid be appeased by nothing but human sacrifice. They 
selected the Master as a worthy victim to be saorific^d to their 
blood-thirsty goddess. They bound and placed him upon thy altar; 
and though they were going to use their knives, the Master shtjwed no 
sign of fear in his face, Insomnch that all the pirates were un^ved to 
ashtonishment. At last he willed thus: "Let me return (uid be horn 
here below that I instrnct and convert these men, and cause them to 
practise themselves in doing good and to give up their evil rtreds. and 
thus by diffusing, far and wide the beuefita of religion to give rest to 
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aJi the world.*' Aa Ibey wave going to kill him a thundec-ol&p wa» 
heard and the pirataa fvighteadd bj the miraole repeated aod begged 
for bie pardon. At length they all beeaa:ie converts to Buddhism. The 
MriAter visite Sravasti, Kapilavasto, Benares, Vaisali and Magadba, and 
finds a great deal of old buildings in dilapidation, but everywhere be 
also finds mivuy fiourishing Hangbavaiuaa, thousands of priests and 
diverse oilier objects of absorbing iutevesi. He comes to Pbtalipntra and 
finds the position of the town altered. The great city built by 
Dbamasoka is deserted and in ruins, Btili there are some visible 
marks by means of whiohtlie Mae tar traces the sitae of the Kings palace 
and other buildings. Wherever the Master goes he meets with some of 
the 84,000 etapae hmit at the instance of Asoka, of which we so often 
read in oat own books. 1 pass over his beautiful description of 
Petaliputra but I feel I cannot do the same with respect to bis description 
•of the Bo-tree and Vajruana, the Diamond Throne of the Buddha. 
Imagine a man capable of infinitely great emotion and feeling, having 
given up bis atj aud travelled thousands of luilea over hills and valleys 
and deserts, through forests and jangles and marshes, under iDConceiv- 
able dangers and hardships, and at last arrived at the goal of his burning 
ambition, standing and contemplating the real object of his dreams and 
visions. We can baifily know oaneWes what rapturous feelings must 
have been experienced by Hiuen Teiang whilst standing before the 
Bo-tree and the Vajrasana. He observes that the Bo-tree is enclosed 
by high walla and tbonaande of people pay their reverence to it at all 
hours. Hyvui Li writes: “In the centre of the whole enclosure is the 
Diamond Throne, which was perfected at the beginning of the Bhadra 
Kalpa, and rose up from the ground when the world was formed. It is 
the very central point of the universe, and goes down to the Oolden 
Wheel, from whence it risee upwards to the earths eurfaoo. It is 
perfected of diamond, and is about hundred paces round. In using the 
word diamond we mean that it la firm and indestructible, and able to 
resist all tbinge. If it Wei's not for its support the earth could not 
remain ; if the seat were not so strong as diamond, then no pact of the 
world could sop port one who has entered the Sato ad hi of perfect* 
fixedness (vaji'a sainadhi). And now whoever desires to conquer Mara, 
aad to attain perfect wisdom, luu^t sit here; if it were assayed elsewhere 
ibe earth would overtop itself. Therefore, the thousand Buddhas of 
the Bhadca Kalpa have all attained their emancipatiou here. But 
again, the place of completed wisdom is also called the arena of wisdom 
(Bodhiinauda), If the world were shaken to its fouodatiCQS (overturned I 
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fchia place alone would not be moved. After one ov two hundi-ed 
years from the present triue, the merit of the hninau family 
becoming leea, on coining to the bodhi tree, the Vajrasana will no 
longer be seen/* 

Of alt the places visited by the Maetei* In the course of his travels 
in India none ie of so great interest and iiuportance to us to-day as 
Natanda, the faiuoiin seat of Buddhiat learning that flouriBhed during 
the long coign <il‘ Harsbu. AC the time Nalimda wan perhaps at the 
very Zenith of its glory. He aitlves at this great Dniversitv—for a 
university it was without the shadtov of any doubt—and is received 
with becoming honour by the Rhikkhne, Re stays here and enters 
upon a coui'fte of studies under the chief elder of the place. Hwuj Li'e 
description uf NslamU is h'* follows: '‘The Master enters Naltnda. 
He is received by the prieHtH withgimt reverence. He listens to a dream 
in whicli the tlipcfl BodhiaatvaH: Avslokitenvara, Maltrya and Macjusr* 
appeared before the chief high priest at Nalanda and asked liiiii to teach 
the good law to the Chinese priest, 1, e., Htuen Tsiang. In the Nalanda 
Convent the Abbot eucertains a myriad prieaU after hi* fashion, for 
besides the Master of the .Law there wore men finuu everv c^uartcr; and 
where In all their wanderings have they met with such uouiteoue 
treatment as thief' Tha Nalanda i non nets ry is the same as ' charity 
without iotermisaion monastery.’ After the Nirvana of Buddba an old 
king of this country called Id^kraditya from a principle of loving 
obedience to Buddha, built this convent, His eor\ Buddhagupia raja 
continued the vaat undertaking. His son Thatagata raja built a 
Sangharaua to the eastward. His son Baladitya built Sangbarama to 
the north eaet. This king having seen some Chines© pilgrinis was 
filled with gladness, and he gave op hie loyal estate and became a 
reeluee. Hia son Vajra succeeded and built another Hangharama to 
the north 

Moreover, the whole ertablinhuient is surrounded by a brick wall, 
which encloses the entire convent from without. One gate opens into 
the great College, from which ar^ esparated eight other balls, standing 
in tbe middle (of the Sangharaina). 

Prom the windows one may aee how the wind* and tbe clouds 
(produce new forms) and above the soaring eaves the conjunctioDA of 
the sun and moon (may be observed).” Then follows a description of 
the ponds, amra groves, rich carvings and other adommeots; after which 
Hwni Li proceeds thus : “ The Sangharames of India are counted by 
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luyviAds* but this is the most lemarkable for graodeur aod height. 
The priests belonging to the oonvent or strangevs (lesidiDg therein) 
&h7ey8 resrob to the namber of 10,000, who all etody the great Vehicle, 
atid also (the works belonging to) the eighteen sects, and not only so, 
but even ordinary works, the Hetuvidya, the Sabbavidya, the 
Chikitsavidya, the works on Magic (Atharvaveda), the Sankhya ; besides 
these they thoroughly investigate the miscellaneous works. There are 
thousand men who can eiplain 20 oollections of sutrae and saetras; 
500 who can explain thirty ccUeotioos. and perhaps 10 men. inolcding 
the Master of the law, who can explain 50 coUeotione, Hilahhadra alone 
has studied and understood the whole number. H)k eminent virtue and 
advanced age have caused him Co be regarded as the chief member of 
Che coimnuaity. Within Che temple they arrange ever}' day about 
100 pulpits for preaching, and the stadents attend these discourses 
without any fail, even for a minute (an inch shadow on the dial). The 
priests dwelling here, are, us a body, natnrally (cr spontaneously) 
dignified and grave, so that during the 700 years since the foundation of 
this setablishmenC there has been no single case of guilty rebellion 
sgainst the rulee. The king of the country reepeecs and honours the 
priests, and has remitted the revenues of about 100 villagee for the 
endowment of the convent. Two hundred hcuse-holdere in these 
villages, day by day. contribute several hundred piculs (iHS^lbs a picul) 
of ordinai7 rice, and several bnndred catties (ICOlbi a catty) in weight 
of butter and milk. Hence the stulente here being so abundantly 
supplied do not require to ask for the font requisites. This is the 
eouves of pe^eotioD of their studies, to which they have arrived.” 

Next the Master visited Hajagriya. the capital of Magsdba. whi<^ 
again is full of sacred objects of Buddhistic interest; nevertheless, I have 
thought it better to refrain from quoting any lengthy details in this 
connection. Therefore, without attempting to give any further accounts of 
the Master’s travels in India, from this point I take, with yonr permission, 
a long stride and come at once to a reference made by him to onr own 
country which he calls by the name Ciohaia. Hiuen Tsiaug never came to 
Oeylou. But what information he was able to gather from travellers and 
such other people as he happened to meet in India, he left either faithfully 
recorded or related to his pupils, one of whom was this Hwni Li. The 
Master for the first time heard, perhaps at Magadha. that; there was in 
the middle of the ocean a connicy called Simhala; “ It was diatioguished 
for ite learned doctors belonging to the Sthavira school and also thoee 
^le to explain Toge Saetra ” Afterwards when the Master arrived at 
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Dravida, I. e., lh« Southern India, of which the capital was Eanchipum, 
he again became curious to learn more about Bimhala. “ In the interval 
(before the Matter of the Law left this kingdom) the king of Siinhiila 
died ; the country w'as at that time suffuriug from famine and in a htate 
of diaorder, there were two eminent priests there culled Podhimdglidwara 
and Abhayadaoshtro- These two with three hundred other pHeKte,. 
coming to India, arrived at Kaachipura,” The Master avnllod himself 
of this opportunity to (jnestion them about SImhala. Hwui LI n porta 
this interview in the following manner: ** The Master of the Law, having 
obtained an interview with them, jwked them as followa: ‘It ia reported 
Chat the chief prieeta of yonr kingdom are able to explain the Tdpiiaka 
according to the Sthevire aobool, and also the Yoga Sastra. I am anxioua 
to go there and etndy theae books. May I ask why you have come to 
this place V’ In reply, they said : The king of our country is deuit: and 
the people are aufiering from faniioe, without any reeoui'Cti for help. We 
beanl that Jambudvipa poaaeaeed abundance of food niul wiis at peace 
and settled. This, too, ia the place of Buddha's birth, and full <d mvci'Cd 
traces of his preaenoe; for thia jaason we have come, Moreover aniodg 
the members of our school who know the Law there are none who excel 
ourselves 08 to the age and poaition; if yon have any douUa th<*i vfi)re» 
let as, according to your will, speak together about these Lhing'i. ' The 
Moater of the Law tlien gave examples of choice paaeagea of the Yoga ' 
Saatra, both long and short sentences, but they were not ublo to rxpioin 
any of them as Silabadra (the chief Elder and Preceptor of Kalaoda 
monaietery) did. 

The circuit of this country (Sinhabi) la about 700 lu and iba capital 
about 40 li round. It ia thickly populated and producea an abundance 
of grain. The people ave black, a mall of stature, and very iuipuUlvei 
such ia their character." 

So goes on this deecciptlon which is fairly long. In the course of 
this lengthy ocoount a good deal of the history, the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism, the raaooer how the Tooth Belie waa beiug guarded, and some 
facts regarding the king and the people, are very entortoiningly described, 
But 1 have to spare all that, however ioteresiing it ia to dwell on thia 
portion of the subject. Yet before I conclude this part I would quote to 
you one mere passage; for the sheer beauty and the extremely human 
character cf the incident related therein with its undercurrent of humour 
render it worthy of being remembered, describing a Vihare Hwui Li 
says “ Within this building is a gblden statne made by a former king of 
the conutry in the tiara of which is a precious gem of incalculable valne. * 
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lo after timee there was a mao who wished to steal this jewel. The 
place, however, was so well gaarded and watched that he could not get 
inside. He then excavated a aabterranean passage and so entered the 
hoilding. When he was jnsl going to taka the gem the figure gradually 
grew higher, so the robber was not able to teach it. Than as he went 
away he said ' Thatbagaiha, when he practised the discipline of a Bodhi- 
Sfctva in former days, did tiot grudge to sactifice hie life for the sake of 
all fleah, not did he scruple to give up his country or bis native city— 
bow comes it then that he is now niggard in his gifts? We feat that 
these reports about him are not true.' The image, on this, bent himself 
down and gave the jewel. The thief having taken it, went forth and 
proposed to sell it. But the men who saw it and recognised it, seised 
the robber and brought him to the king. The King demanded how he 
got the gem. He replied 'Buddha himself gave it to me—and be 
stated the whole transaction. The king on his part, seeing the head of 
the image bent downwards, perceived that the event was spiritual and 
sacred, and so bis faith was greatly deepened, and he gave the robber 
all kinds of gems in exchemge for the jewel. He replaced it on the tiara 
of the image and there It still is." 

Hiuen Tsiang after 16 years of pilgrimage in India returned to his 
native country. He returned not only with images and other symbols 
of religion but alio with a load of saoted writings and with a mind full 
of learning. Hia knowledge, reinforced by his unparalleled experience of 
human nature acquired in different countries and in different climatea^ 
must have been vastiy superior to that of all his contemporaries at least 
in Ohina. Having returned home the Master spent his days lU 
translating and in leaching for nineteen years. One can imagine 
the venerable Chinese Sage with bis heap of da books on one side and 
with bia pupils on the other, with calmness on his face and gravity in 
his demeanour, either expounding the law or narrating to them some 
experience of hia travels, his humble admirer and faithful pupil Hwui Li 
the Chinees Boswell, taking care to gather every word of hia master and 
preserve it for our edification. Hiuen Tsiang in these his happiest of 
days ie neither over enthuaieetic nor apathetic; on the contrary he is 
industrious and wholly devoted to his noble task; his self*effacement is 
eomplete and he has truly realized the higheat stage of sanctification, 
Nibhdna. Hia body died in the year 664 A. C-, but the noble ideal of 
his life, his spint and hie example are still living among ns. 
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peta vattbu. 

Trontlaied by Victor Pirera Nanayakkara^ 


TI30KUDDA PETA-VATTHU. 


"Without fche walls they stand.” This story, Lord Buddfcui, wheo 
tottiding la Kajagaha, delivered couc«rni&ga nuiubar of Pctas. The »tory 
illustratiQg bis sermon is as follows. 

About 92 kalpas ago there was n city uillod ICasipura, its king was 
Jayasana, who bad ns his chief consort Birliua. To her was born the 
Bodhi'Satva Phnaso w*ho ia due course became a Buddha. 

King Jayasena, filled with pride* that the Buddha wm hia, the 
Dharma was hU, and also tho Kang ha, did not allow any erne else to 
mmiitev to the wante of Lord Bucldim, but reserved it for himself. 

Tho Buddha's three step-bcothors thought thus : ”A Buddha is born 
not for the welfare of one but for the l>eiieiib of all" Oor fatlier does 
not give anyone else an opportunity to minister to the Buddha. How 
shall we minister to the Buddha and hin Order V Lot u« therefore devise 
a scheme to obtain his consent.'’ 

The three step-brothers depj;rted from the city and incited the 
border countries to simulate a rebellion. The king, on heating that the 
distriote were disaffected, sent the throe sons to pacify tbon. 

On their vetnm after quelling the disturbance, the king promised 
them a boon. They replied "Grant us leave to minister to Lord 
Buddha.” To which the king said " Ask for some other boon." They 
answered "We do not wish for any other.” "Then sud the king" 
"You can minister to the Buddha for a period.” Then said the 
brothers "Grant im seven years.” The king did not give his consent 
until they bad reduced their period to three months. 

When they had obtained bis consent, they went before the Lord 
Buddha and aaid " Lord, we wish to minister to you for three months, 
be pleased therefore to grant our wish." The Buddha acquiesced 
in silence. 

The three brothers then sent a letter to tUe district officer saying— 
“ We intend to minister to the Buddha for a period of three months, 
therefore we want you to build a viharo for the purpose of accommodating 
Him.’'— 
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After everything was ready he seat theo^ word. 

Thf*n the three step-brothera attirod in yellow garments and with 
two tbonsarjd five huudi*ed attendants, accoiupaoied Lord Buddha and 
thn B engh;\ into the province, and offered the dwelling and lodged them 
for Li 10 rainy season. 

Of t])o^e the treasui’er was a house-holder fall of faith and good 
will. lie pi c^vMcd all the ceoeasaries for the alms-giving to the Buddha 
and his or«lc<r; which the district officer, with about eleven thonsand 
attsnd.iutK. cnrrieil ntong with him. Of theseacertaiu nnmbari however 
changed their good intentions, destroyed the gifts, partook of tho alma 
then) <0 Ives atxl even set fiiva to the aim a-hall. 

Tho pi incea with thair followers after ministering to the Buddha 
acco'iiiMiiioinfim to their Pather. The Buddha on his arrival there 
attHinod hiri-Kibbana. 

Tfui f^iinoes, the distriet officer aod the treasurer in due course 
with tiieii* i*Atiiiue died and were born in heaven. 

TlioKu who had changed their good intentions died and were born 
in 

Thus these two conditions of people spent ninety-two Eat pas in 
beavojr and liell. each according to their deeds; and in the time ol 
Ea^Htiy^ip:! Buddha the evil iatentioned meo were born as petas. 

Tin* pQiiple UMsd to give alms on behalf of their dead relatives and , 
say, *' Miiy tie effect of this merit fall on our kinsnsen.” In consequence 
they ubtuiined happiness. 

Tlioieat the petas in question went before Eaesayapa Buddha and 
aRked him thus; “ Wlieri, 0 Lord, shall we also receive each happiness?" 
The Biiddlia misweied “Yon will not get any benefit now. In time to 
come thf*ru will be a Baddha, Qautama by name, in His time there will 
be a king narueci Bimbisaca who ninety two Ealpas ago was your 
relative. He will give alms to the Buddha and the order and give the 
merit t.i you ; then yon will obtain happiness.” 

When they heard this it was os if they had been told “Ton will 
receive tomorrow.” After the lapse of one Buddha period out Lord 
Buidha was born; and the three princes, with their retinue having 
paisR^d oway from heaven were bora in the District of Magadha in a 
Brahamia family. 
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In (!iid conm they becAiU(2 ascetics known an tho * three jiiiks.' 
The District officer bocatiic kin« Bimbisaift; the iremn ••or became a 
cotiDt known iifi Vj«akho anJ Ixis wife was couutesa Dljaiuinadiiiu^ ' the 
rest became the king a attendants, 

Onr Bikhllia after p^tssing the seven weeks in due order arrived at 
Benat'CR, where ho estahlishe*! the kingdom of righluousnoKS in the 
presence of the five Bhlkkhw and having aubdued the tliree jatiUw with 
their reticue he went to Uajiignha. 

There Kinfr Diiublanra witli eleven thonsand of the Brahma q8 oi 
the Airga and Magadha thatiictH attained tb« fruits of ‘«troam entrance/ 

TJien the king asked the liuddha to take the mlJ-day uical on the 
morrow; having accepted it j^i^jccedod by Bukka, in the guise of a 
young Bralmmtn. 

“ Bubdned, with the fliihduyd Parana jatilua, Peaceful with the 
Poaeeful, 

Tlie I3l9n^tid One, i‘04plendent entered Ki] igaha,*' 

The Petaa tliiuking *tlxc king is giving alius on our hehali' 
■arrouiKle<l the palace, Aftm* giving alms tlio king was thinking 
only of the Bnddlia and wlierc to hoiiao him, Tho imait of hie 
aline he did not l>estow on iinybody. Thorefora the petiM nob 
gaining any ineiitN made a ioiid noise at i iglit in the palace. 
The king hearing it slept in fintr and wont early muruiug and 
asked the BUseed One "I iiomn) a noise in the night, 0 Lard, what is 
bo happen to lue.’V "F.iar not 0 king"aald thoBu hlha, “Nothing ill 
will Wfallyou; some gnr,d will befall yon; your relulives in n former 
birth have biion born as Betas who for one Buddlia period having beea 
awaiting you to give aims to the Buddha and give them the merit. They 
said that you diJ not give them the merit yesterday of the aims and 
80 they made tluxt fearful noise." 

“Will they 0 Lord, gain any merit by my giving alms now?" 
" Yes, 0 King " said the Buddha, 

" Then. 0 Lord" (said the King “take alms from me to>day on 
their behalf,” The Lord Buddiia acceptud it by being silent. The 
king returned prepared alms and sent word to sity that tUe time was 
befitting, 

The Lord Buddha went with the Sangha to the palace and took the 
seats appointed for ihera. 

The petaa hoping " to-day we shall receive merit" 6k>od near 
the wallx and Lord Baddha willed that the king should see everything 
as it took place, 
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The fciT^g poured wAter from e vessel ioto aaother vessel at the 
same time saying ‘May the eSeet of this gift benefit our hinsmeQ.’ 
Then at once there appeared before them a pond with UUee and 
lotuses. The petas bathing in it quenched their thirst and then their 
bodisfi became of a golden hue. 

The hing gave food and sweetmeats on their behalf and on the 
receipt of the merit there appeared divine food and ’drink. Their senses 
became refined. 

The king then gave garments and olothos on their behalf. 

Then all at once there appeared oelestial garments, divine palooee, 
and divine carpets and the Buddha willed that all these comforts 
should be seen by the King. 

The king on seeing these changes became delighted. 

Then finishing bis maals the Lord delivered the following 
benedictory verses;— 

Without the walls they stand and at cross roads; 

And at doorways, visiting their old homes. 

Nons remembers these, thus born through their deeds 
Though food be much, both soft and bard well served. 

E'en thus, they give their kin out of kind heart 
Clean food and choice and drink to suit—well timed, 

Saying May this our alms bring bliss V our kin.” 

The departed too getbec ronnd and wait 
To share the full merit of gifts bestowed. 

And say May our kin live, whose gifts we get.” 

The gifts are given to us, the giver too gains bliss. 

There is no tilling here, no kine to watch 
No tirade is here, no gold to barter with.” 

The departed live on the gifts from here. 

As water fiows from higher ground to low 
E*en so the gifts’ effect 'vants^e the deed. 

Just as the stceams in food enter the see. 

E’en BO the gift’s e&ct ’vantage the deed. 

” The dead were once my friends, me gave, me helped.’* 

Their pest deeds thus recall and gifts bestow 
Weeping, sorrow, aud grief, lamentation 
Aid not the dead; they stay where’er they are. 

This is the duty of the living kin 
To offer gifts to those that passed away. 

And bodily strength in monks the alms prodnoe: 

Thou too, 0 King, will gain much store of bliss. 
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Cornspondence. 


“THE CALCUTTA NEW VIHARA.;” 


18th JoJj 1917- 

The Geoer&l Beoretary, 

M&ha«Bodbi Society, 

Calcutta. 

l>ear Sir, 

1 eoolose Order tor three rupees ae a donatioQ towards the cost ol 
the new Vihara. 

You might acknowledge the receipt to^No. 18968 Fte J. B. Kyaa, 
8 , Platoon» A Ooy., 6th Batt. The Buffe, B. E. F. France, if not troub¬ 
ling yon too much. 

1 may vieit Calcutta eome day as I would like to see the East and 
if I do I hope to have the pleasure of seeing the Vihara. 

r 

Wishing you every success. 

I remain, 

Yours fraternally, 

J. B. BYAN. 
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news ana notes. 


At thd meeting of tM LegiAlivti?e Cooncil of Ceylon held on 
Wednesday (be 14tli lost., tbe Hon’blo Hr. 
Temperance IQ Schools. K. Bi^lusinham moved; ‘'Tbot Temperance 

be made a subject of ioatruction in Govern* 
mens end Grant-in-oid sobooW In doing no Mr. Balasiubara made a 
brilliant apeech, marshalling up facts aud weighty npioioci that carry 
eonvictiou. Mr. Balasinliaiu is an authority on the subject of 
temperance and it is no matter for wonder that he succeeded in winning 
over the Government. The Hoa'ble the colonial Secretary, Mr. B. S. 
Stubbs, accepted the motion on behalf of the GovernuieoC. 

Mr. Stubbs is the oonrse of hie epeeoh hoped that Mi. BaliHinham 
pressed for temperance and not for total abstinence. Mr. BaluKinham 
instantly orrected the Colonial Secretary and pointed out that what he 
meant by Temperance was total abstineikce and that he wiui net asking 
tbe elementary echools to teacli that iuo«1eiuta drinking U good. 

Anyone fairly familiar with the wovlrof thetoiiiperanoe movement 
aot only in Ceylon, but in England. Atnerica, Canada, cannot fail to 
have noticed tliat teujperanoe is Hyiinnyinoue with total abstinence. 
Be that as it may. the aeceptauce of the motinn by the Govsrameat is 
a great gain to the Teiuperanee oauee, The duty of tits state to> 
instruct Its younger generation in Tgiupeiance and sobriety is nn obvions 
duty and Its recognition even so late an this cannot fail to bring pleasure 
to every one interested in the welfare of the coantry. We trust that 
the Education Departiueut wili l>s taking up the matter in hand 
witbont undue delay. In this Mr. Denhuni will dad another oppor* 
tunity to show hie sympathy and genniiie regard for theadvaucaincnt of 
the country. 

The week from the 11th to the 17 th of November wav observed as 

a Temperance Weak in Ceylon by temper* 
TenperSQce Week in Ceylco. ance workers of all deneutinatione. The> 

Federated Council of Temperance Workers, 
with tbe help of the Colo tube Total Abstinence Central Union and 
others, organize*^ the week’s campaign wliieh proved in many respects 
to be an unprecedented success. The wei k’e activities resulted in aa 
acceeeioD o7 large nocobers to tbe teiupeiance cause and, at the same 
time, provided oaeful education to general public. 
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“Go O fiblkkhiu. Rod wuxiet forth for tbo gain of ibo wij. the wolftre of rbo 
umy, m compauloo for th# world, for the food, for (he gah,. for the welfare of rode ud 
Prockim, O Bhihkbu. tht Dootrine florlooe. preedi ye a life of hollneM, perTaa 
and 9iin.”—Mahavagga, Vinaya Piiaka. 

FoUNDEb 9Y TSE AMA0411KA H. DSABKAEAtA. 
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Concerning “Soul.” 

By fAr Btv dAfjUAs Silacara- 


(With AckitaMe4gmfmU fo ihi**BaO^hist.'*) 

Tb«re tt ooa ^UMtioo wbiob afary tbiokiag uan aoonar or I&ter 
mtiat aak hiisaalf OQoa he begios really to tbiafe at all, aad that it:— 
What ia tha raal maaoiog of this axiatanoa of tsina f On whhh 
fsondatioD doai it raat? Babiod ail H plaoaibly appaantoba, arbat iaitf 

To tbia quaatioQ thara are three poaaibla rapliaa! Fiiii. it may be 
anawered—aod at vaciou ticoaa aad in diffaraot qaartara it baa beaa 
aofwarad—that a bamao exiateace poeacaaea no real maaaiog, reata 
upon no foundation, baa nothing babiod it. That, howavar, ii ^ 
from being a aatiafying reply to tba qaeation aaked. 

The moat obvioae thing about the world wa know la the way in 
wbiah ererTthiog in it aeema to be connacted with aomathing alae. 
Kothing saema to aland iaolated and alone. Eyery pbaoomeooo* evacy 
appearanca, aeema to depend for ita ariaing upon aoma other pbanomaooQ 
or appearanoa which we looally call ita caoae, just aa in ite tarn itsaif 
.aeema to occupy the plaoa of neceeaary antecedent to aome oth^ 
^aaomenon or appearance ari«ing after it in time, thence called 
ite effect. 

But ttUB Ufiiveraally eTideot eeqaence of cause and effect, ihle fink 
ra^y to our (paetion aeama eimply to flont. Apart from ihe racognitias 
of the art^ng of the physical body through the action of an aotecedazt 
pair of such bodies, it qnita ignorea the caaual eeqaaaoe, inasmuch as it 
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suggests uotlimg by way of explanation io lespect of tbe arising of 
those mental, psychic qualities and characterlstios of the human being, 
which are only very partially accounted for by the facts of physical 
heredity. As regards these, the most typical insignia of human beiogs, 
it so cuts them off from any before or after, fioiu the operation of the 
taw of cause and effect so noi^ersally pi'esent in every other domain of 
the saccession of happenings we call a world, as to be quite untenable. 
Such a, “cut off-view,'* each an Uccheiaditthi —ae it has been so well 
named—in respect of the human being, must be dismissed as wholly 
out of keeping with all that we know in other deldn of experience. 

The second amwer our question has received is somewhat more 
worthy of attention. 

It is also much more widely cunent, in one or another form, being 
found practically all over the globs, among all kinds of people, from tbe 
most simple and primitive to tbe most highly cultured and civilised. 

According to this view there exists In every bnmaa being an 
ever^unseen, but ever*preient, constant entity called variously “soul/’ 
*' atts" or by some other name according to the language of tbe 
particular people bolding such view, but in each JaogRSge always 
intended to convey the idea of another being existing within the being 
visible to the eye, and io its esaeuce-like natui'C constituting the real 
identity of the visible being, persisting on, constant, laetiog, ever the 
same, independent of whether the body peiisbes or not io which ag in a 
house it is considei'ed to have its abode This “ laating-cs-view," this 
tcu$atadiUhi, is at drst sight a much luore credible explanation of the 
existence of human beings than tbe view just considei'ed, for at least 
it recognises what that other ignores, it takes into full account that 
continuity in the bsppeningi of the world which we call the law of 
oansation, tbs concealed, indwelling “ sonl “ or “atta" is this view of 
the matter being held to be tbe ground of the external, visible activities 
and manifestations of any particular human being. 

Blit the move we look into this theory and subject it to strict 
somtiny, the more do we find that the “sonl“ or“atta’'it posits as 
invisibie ground of the visible human being’s existence, is of the nature 
of an hypothesis rather than a fact. Could the veritable exiatence of 
' aocb an >entity be demonstrated with any approach to clearness, it 
would go far to acronnt for the activities and appearnuces it la meant 
to explain. Unfortunately, ro positive evidence of the existence 6{ 
such’a supposed constant entity is bo be found. Do what we may with 
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it, so faf as practical koowlsdge of its existence is concerned, it remains 
always an hypothesis i a brilliant hypothesis, it is true, but still an 
hypothesis only, not a clearly demonstrated fact. A rigorous March in 
other fields of knowledge open to us, fails to reTsal anything that might 
suggest an analogy or correspondence to each a supposed constant entity. 
Evidence of anything that might be held even remotely to resemble 
sQch a fixed, constant existence as '‘soul” or “atta” is conceived^o 
possess, is very hard to find ; indeed, with the best will in the world, 
cannot be found at all. 

There was a time in the History of Western physical science, when 
it was believed that e;ich fixed, constant existences were to be found in 
matter, the name atom being given to sneh hypothesised existences 
from their supposed quantity of indivisibility, of it being impossible to 
out them, break them up, resolve them into anything sumilec or 
simpler. Only some seventy years ago a leading Enropoan chemUt 
declared with a dogmatic assurance equalling that of any eoclesisatical 
dogmatist of them all, that an atom. of oxygen had l)een an atom of 
oxygen from all eternity, and to all eternity would go oa being an atom 
of oxygen; in this pronunoiamonto only putting into emphatic form 
the general belief of hi" gonemtiouai to tho nature and structure of the 
material no)verse. 

In the view of that gemfratioo the uaiverse of matter was made up 
in its entirety of just eighty r>v ninety differentelomeots,” so called 
because they wore believed to be the ultimate bricks, so to apeak, out of 
the “elements,” always had bean what they are now, each after its own 
kind, aud . throughout the future always would be so. Changes might 
be rung on the way in which they were combined with one another ; but 
in them salvos they wero the unebangiag, fixed forms of atoms, out of 
which in considerable variety, larger bodies, rooleculea, might be 
constracted, . * 

Then there came the discovery of Radium, an apparent “ element” 
which yet did not at all behave as an element out to do, but instead, 
before men's eyes, changed into Helium and a fow other things. Its 
strange behaviour prompted fresh investigationfi into the supposed 
elementarinesB of other so-called “elements” with the result that a 
strong presumption was established that what is happening visibly and 
comparatively rapidly with radium, is happening, if at a iess perceptible 
and more gradual rate of progression, with them also. As Badiom 
transmuted itself Into other “elements” it was found to yield up---that 
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ift, partially dlssolTfi into—forc«, among oihti lovmi <4 itorce, ^et 
forme of force of energy we cell beat and—under certain treatment^ 
light. And the sospicion arose that perhaps after all, Faraday’s guess 
that the atom was nothing but a vortex of energy and not at all matter 
in the popular sense of a solid, substantial something, might be correct. 
At tbe present stage of investigation into these and kindred matters, it 
is now established that there is no such thing as matter io the vulgar 
sense of solid substance. In the place of *'K>lld substance’' we have 
merely oggregations of positive and negative charges of electncity. 
The only constant, persisting, ever-present thing the most exact and 
closely scrutinising knowledge of to*day finds in the domain of matter, 
is a constant, peraistiog fiow of energy, of which all atoms and aggrega* 
tions of atoms into molecules and so-called solid bodies are merely tbe 
iempcrary, cvet-chauging raanifestations. This constitutes a considerable 
difisi'snce from the old view of a solid, substantinl universe, nearly 
everywhere eorrent some sevsuty ysais ago; but it ia tbe view to which 
modern physical science, after exact and painstaking research, has found 
itself forced to adhere. In all tbe universe, so far as our finest 
instruments can bring it within obsecvatioo, not a trace of anything 
bearing the slightest resemblance to a sonstant, enduring substance iato 
be found. All forms examined ai^e found to be inconstant, nnenduring, 
net only in their moes but in every least particle that goea to make up 
their mass, Ibe one only thing in the universe whiob by any stretch 
of language can be cirllad conitsot, ia the constant fiow of energy which 
makes and in fact, rightly regarded, ift the universe. In none of the 
findings of exact science is any support to be found for the luotloo of 
an identity in iinything connected with physical phenomena; no ground 
whatsoever exists for any kind of eternity-view," any sort of 
" Sai$ataiiU\i." If wo so choose, and find it more convenient in 
common everyday speech, we may, of course, go on calling matter solid 
and subttaniieil. But to tbe close, accurate analysts of the physical 
scientist of to-day, tbe uuiveiao reveals itself as not n nniverse of matter 
at all, but a universe of energy. This is the resnlt which, parting aside 
the superficial aspect of things and penetrating to their hidden core, the 
modern physicist has arrived at in his exercise of Vibhajja, of rigorous, 
relentless analysis, as applied to roatter, 

Even such an apparently simple thing as ordinary eente-psreeption, 
when closely analysed, furnishes no really satisfying evidence of the 
existence of snlid sutetance, of constant, persisting entities. There is a 
common saying, "seeiog’s believiug!" which sententious dictum is 
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ijjtenddd I 2 ; who use it for an asae^eraiioo oi their firm faith that 

to see aoything ie to be assured beyond doubt of lU existeoce. Yet a 
little appHcation of Ftb^ya, of sharp analysis, to the workings of 
senile-perception, is all that is required to cast very serious doubts 
upon the whole world of things whose existence it is popularly supposed 
to prove. 

It is the merest common place of physiology that no body has ever 
yet seen anything I All that anybody in the world has ever seen are 
certain images formed upon the screen of the eamc'a obsewa of tbeeye. 
These images arise there through the impinging upon that soreen of 
certain pnlsation of ether. The act of seeing is thus the becoming 
aware of the existence of a force, the force of certaiu etheric vibrations. 
It is only of the presence of energy that our eye informs us when we 
subject its story to strict analysis. When wc perform the operation 
called seeing, wo sense an energy, never an object. We indeed infer 
the existence of some object from whose surface these waves of ether 
are reflected, but this remains strictly so inference, nobbing more. Bo 
far as our sense of sight is concerned, we do not know, we cannot be 
certain, that an object such as we commonly assuine to be present, 
actually is present. It is precisely upon this fact of the inability of the 
sense of sight to sesurc us of the positive pi'esence of objects, that the 
greater on tuber of optical illnaionistti I'ely for their sucoess in amusing 
and mystifying their poblio. By means of ounniog arrangements of 
surfaces which reflect little or no light, such as black velvet curtains 
and screens, and others that reflect every ray of light that falls upon 
them, such as highly polished minors, they are able to deceive their 
audience and make them believe thoy see what actually is not there. 

Again, in the exercise of the sen.so of heaving, it is an energy that is 
perceived, not anything substantial. People comutonly say, for insbanee, 
"I hear a bell." )3ut In strict truth, nobody ever yet has heard a bell 
or is likely to bear a bell No one has «4ver pemeivsd with their ears 
anybhiog but sound—that is, a wave nf air striking on the tympanum 
of the ear and eettiug certain small bones rattling in the head, hence, 
a force. What we become aware of when vve *' hear" anything, Mrictly 
speaking, is always an energy, never a thing in thU case the beat of 
waves of air, as in the cose of seeing, the pulsation of waves of ether. 

"But there is the sense of touch," in alarm foe their vim i siting 
world some may exclaim. " Surely there we have iirefnigable proof of 
the existence of sound substance in place of your cheerless, uocomfoit- 
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able esargy. If we lay our good solid band agaiDst a roilec&ing surtaea 
of sound-emiUiDg bell, and press these vigocoualy, do we not there get 
iQdiepQtable proof of the existence of snbstantial things?" 

It would seem to and yet it is not ao. Following our VihJto^a 
method of test, cot even here do we find reliable proof of the existence 
of anything but force. You press the ao*ealled snbstanoe. try to sink 
your thumb in to it, and it does not yield. But why is this, if not 
because there ia a pressure back against your thumb exactly equal to 
that exerted by it? Action and reaction are equal and opposite.” 
Here ie a strict aoaK'sis of what actually takes place we ha?© only 
energy opposing energy. Thus once more, from the evideooe supplied 
by an analysis of the date of sense-preoeption, we find that all we hate 
any direct, immediate experience of, ie a world of force. The world of 
aabstantial things we infer to exist in ocrrespondenoe with these 
senie-irupreuioDS. is found under analytic teat to be an inference and 
nothing more. And who is going to assure us th^t that inference ie 
entirely free from error ? 

We see, then, that in the realm of phy si co-psychology, an analysis 
of the elements of seoae-perception leads to the same result as in 
pure physics does the analysis of the so-called “ elements" of matter. 
By the testimony of each we aie informed that we are in prsaence cf a 
uniterte of ever.flowing eueigise, not »f anything that with any 
propriety can bo called a universe of constant substances or entities. 
This being so, in those two fields of investigation where we are able to 
make our nearest approaches to positive knowledge, we would seem to 
have some slight warrant for assuming that a* similar state of things 
obtains in the field of pure psychology, ta the field of conacioiisneee— 
such consciotisncba and all thereto appertaining, ae goes to make, up 
beings such as we are ourselves. Accurate investigation in this domain 
is ever so much more difficult than in the domain of matter; the 
difference in difficulty between the InvaBtigation of matter and that of 
mind, beiog exactly the difference betsveen tbe eye contemplating 
axtemal objects and trying to contemplate itself. But in so far a£ we 
ffte able to turn our powers of mental vision upon our own states of 
consciousness, we nowhere find anything fcliat by any stretch of laaguaga 
can be called constant; we nowhere find anything but a stream of the 
most rapid changes—changes even more rapid ia their nneeasing flow 
than those found in the physical form. 
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What is the energy, the force, behind theae obaoges ? What is the 
energy, the force, of the presence of which these obacgee are the 
uianifeBtatioDS? Western science has no name for it. Western science, 
indeed, is only beginning to take a reaily serious interest in, and to 
devote a thorough investigation to, the subtle and multifarious 
phenomena of cosscicnsoess. It is only beginning to give to oonscions^ 
ness that same scrutinising attention which through oenttu’ies past it 
ha£ bestowed so nndinchingly, so sincei’uely, so devotedly, to the 
investigation of matter, in its earnest desire to discover in that domain 
the truth and nothing but th^ truth. And so far! it has found Us hands 
full simply in examining the bare phenomena of consciousness, without 
making any attempt to get at the force that gives rise to the phenomena. 
It is different, however, in the East. There science, for three 
miJlesaiuros at leaet, with tho same detenamation that Weetern science 
has shown in the investigation of matter, has applied itself Co investigate 
and explore that realm which the West has practically left nntonebed; 
it hae almoet exclusively given that attention to mind and its manifesta¬ 
tions which the West^ with egua) exclusiveness, has given almost 
entirely to matter and its manifestations. To the West it has left the 
endeavour to dnd out what the tree of life is by a careful countiog and 
tabulating of each separate individual leaf upon tho tree. Itself has 
gone direct to the investigation of trunk and roots, ignoring the whole 
bead of multitudinous seoondary details, in assured conviction that these 
can quite well bo deduced in the mass once that from which they spring 
is thoroughly well ascertained and known. 

Among wbat we, then, without any Inpropnety, might call the 
Orient*! knowers of the mind, the gieatest knowers, tbc scientist 
without any peer, is One who bore by birth the name of Siddbattha 
Ootama, but in virtue of the brilliauce of His insight, the power of 
penetrating intellect which He brought to bear on this domain, and the 
light which eventually He obtained and was able to throw upon it, by 
admiring millions who have recognised His great achievements, has 
been given the hnnorllio title of the Buddha, that is, the Eulightened 
One By this enlightened, this illununed One, illumined with the light 
of knowledge, the energy which manifesto its presence in the maoifeeted 
world as oonecione beings, was in his native tongne, given the name of 
Kaniina. The existence of conscious beiogs in all their various and 
varying obangee and permutations was declared by this Knowing One 
to be merely the vavions and varying iuanifestatiuns of Eamma-energy. 
As a result of His exercise of Vihkajja, of rigorous, mthless aoalyeis in 
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the domAiQ of mind, of His relentlaBS acrntiny of Che facta of conscioua- 
ness and all oonnected therewith* the Buddha arrived at the sTact 
oountsr-part of the conclusion coma to in much later days by the 
scrutinising investigators of matter of the Occident. He made the 
momentous discovery that just as a physical objects does not have but 
its shape* colour* texture* and eo*fortb, since it wonld puzzle any one 
to say what it is apart from tbeae things; so the Satta or conscious 
being does not have but &s iU Kamma or activity, since it would be 
very difhcult to tell what it is apart from Karama, apart from what it 
does. In other words, the discovery of the Buddha, when at length 
after His easily understood preJiininary hesitations, He decided to 
publish it abroad* was to the effect that in the last* the ultimate 
analysis—according to ultimata truth and fact, u 

He put it in Hts native speech.a sentleot, coasolona being is not 

at all a Axed, constant, substantial entitvi either ae a whole or in any 
part* by whateoerer name called, whether "seal*" " atta or what not, 
but at all times is merely a phase oi* expression of a force* the purely 
temporary maifestation of the force, the energy* Karuma* 

Of course* for the purpose of current speech* we may* if we choose 
and find it more convenient, go on speakibg of ouwelvei and our 
fellows as separate* discrete entities or individuals—which latter world* 
It is worth nothing, just means Don<diviRibls, not capable of further 
division, non-cut^able, quite literally* an a-tom. But in the VihJutjjavada, 
the analytic Doctrine; as the Buddhas teaching bee so aptly been 
named, these beioge* these eutitiee, these so-called indivisibles or 
individuals* reveal tbeinselves under its relentless analysis as capable of 
further division, fnrthev reduction, of reduction to transitory* passing, 
evec-ohaegiDg expressions of Kamma-energy, of force, Their final* 
fondamental nature, apart from anything it may on the surface .appear 
to be, is found to consist in energy juat as the final, fundamental nature 
of the eo-called " atoms ” of matter is found to consist in energy. 

Ad illustration may help to make this matter a little clearor. 
taking it only as illustrating the poiut under consideration, and not as 
iurniibing an exact parallel in every'particular. 

When a current of electricity, passing along a copper wire, 
encounters resktance to its further passage in the shape of a filament 
of carbon, taking the place of the copper along which it has hitherto 
rnn unimpeded, ite effort to force a passage against the carbon’s 
resistance sets the molecules of the carbon filament vibrating in a way 
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‘vrhich makes itself koown to the eye as ligkt, the light we get from an 
fjdisOQ-Swan incandesoeot lamp, for example. If for the section of 
carbon hlament there were snbstituted a section of any other current- 
resisting substance, the result, under suitable conditions, would be the 
same: there would be a manifestation of light. Or if the electric 
energy were conveyed by the wire to an electric beater, there it wonld 
make known its presence in the shape of heat. Or again, were it 
conducted to an electric motor, it would now reveal its existence in a 
manifestation of motive force, and set moving machinery. Light, heat, 
motive force, however, at bottom, would each be nothing but invisible, 
intangible electric energy, made appieheasible Co the senses of sight and 
touch, the nature of the airangemont through which Chat energy made 
known its presence being a matter of merely secondary importance. 

Now suppose that a man who hail never in hie life befoi^e heard or 
seen anything connected with eleatrioity and Its uses, were suddenly 
to be introduced to a room foil of electric lamps all shining and glowing, 
it is not difficult to imagine how puxsJed he would be to account for the 
brilliant lighte all round him, so different, in the absence of auy apparent 
source of their light, from anything else he hud ever seen of their kind. 
We can eaaiJy imagine such a man looking and peering about him, 
and, wondering what could mean, utterly unable to account for the 
strange phenomenon of light without wick or oil or any ether viaible 
cause for it, finding himself driven to the conclusion that there must be 
a kind of a soul or something like that in each lamp, a eoul of the 
nature of glowing light, by its presence iu each lamp, setting the lamp 
glowing. And if while he was looking at the lamps one happened to 
get broken, its light thereupon departing, and the mechanic in charge 
came along and put a new bulb in its place, as he saw the light 
bursting forth anew, would not our supposed man qniit pnrdonably b« 
inclined to say " Ah I When that firnt lamp woe broken the soul of light 
in it went away, and now it has come back into this one, hence the 
light shining out again the same os before?*' In such a mao anoh a 
notion would he perfectly excusable Meanwhile the electrician knows 
better. He knows that the curret was there all the time, only waiting 
for a chance to reveal its presence when the appropriate conditions for 
doing so, were furnished in the shape of a new bulb. 

Even BO, and not otherwise, is it with the psychological energy 
called by the Buddha Kamma. Unseen, it passes withersoever the 
conditions appropriate to its viaible manifestation sice pceaeni, ha9 
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eLowiog iteelf in the eabdue^ iDCAndeBoencd—so to spoak—of a tiay 
gnat or worm; there making its presence known in the flashing 
oomsoatioQS, the dazzling magsiflceace of the arc'light* as it were, of a 
Deva’s or archaogere existence. When one mode o£ its manifestation 
gels broken* like the lamp to the electric circuit, it merely passes on, 
and* where suitable circumstance offers, reveals Itself afresh in another 
mode and form. The new light is not the same as, has no identity 
with, the one that lately went oat, since the units of electric energy 
now showing their presence in its glow, are not the same as, have no 
identity with, those which mads the glow ot that other; they are not 
even the same as, have no identity with, those that were making their 
presence known only a motneoi ago in itself! And yet It is not a 
totally/ different light, for it is the same current of energy which mode 
the old lamp to glow that now being which is the present manifestation 
of the stream of Kamma-esergy, is not the same as, has no identity 
with, the previous one In its line, the aggragations that make up its 
composition being different 11 * 0 m, having no identity with, tboee that 
made up the being of its predecessor. And yet it is not an entirely 
different being, si&oe it is the same stream of Kauma*eoergy—though 
modided perchance just by having shown itself in that last manifestation 
—which now is making its presence known in the sense—perceptible 
world aa the new being. 

The Buddha’s teaching of Zamma-energy, as being the essential, 
the undexdyiog fact in tbe existence of conscious beings, is thus 
seen to be the exact complement, the precise parallel of the teaching of 
modern physical science as to electric energy or force being the eseential, 
underlying fact about the existence of an atom (or an electric lamp), the 
BO>ealled individual or like the so-called atom, being nothing 

more than the name we And it convenient to apply to a given manifest¬ 
ation of energy at a given moment of time, in the one case of 
Kamma-energy, in the other of electric energy. 

8o much for the scientific, psychological presentation of the Anatta 
doctrine of the Buddha, that doctrine which—ae the writings tell us, 
and we can well believe it—seemed to its great discoverer so profound, 
so subtle, BO difficult to grasp for ordinary, dusty-eyed mortals that 
almost He made up Hia mind to keep to Himself rather than undertake 
what promised to be only the troublesome and—for all lie trouble— 
quite fruitlesa labour of tnakiog it known to others. So of this question 
of ’’soal " or “atta" and the Kamma that causes le-birtb. But what 
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of its pracdoal aapect? What of its significaoco in life aa apart from 
mere thought? 

Obviously, one who in any degree perceives the truth of this 
doctrine cannot well ask: What mnet I do to be saved? Bather hie 
4^Udstion will be : What can I do to see to it that otbere are not lost? 
How most 1 behave so that the next expression of the Kamma, of 
whioh I am the present expression^ shall not be a suffering, a 
sovrow-laden, a miserable one? 

And nohUnu ohli{ii7 That nobleness which one naturally looks to 
find in those aiming to follow the Noble Eightfold Path (unless that 
path is misnamed), obiiges, constrains them so to act that the sncoeeding 
heir of their deeds, so far as in their power lies, shall enjoy freedom 
from suffering, sorrow, and all nntoward things. Obliged, constrained 
aie they by that perception of the linking on of si I life which is theirs, 
to see to it that they pour into the stream of Eamma whioh makes and 
indeed SI A world, only such thoughts and wo ids and deeds ns shall 
condnoe to the advantage, the benefit, the welUbeing of the world of 
beings, never such thoughts, words, or deeds, as iiiight make for its hurt 
and harm. 

Js this asking too much of “ poor human nature ?" 

Borne say it is. But at least we shall get more in asking too much 
from it than in asking too little. And tliis 'Uao much,'’ for the nonce 
to call it such—is whut the great Teacher of angels and men asks. 
It is for those who profess tn follow that Teacher, to show, esoh in the 
measure of his ability, that he does notask in vain. Here ie given a 
mark at which at leu^t to aim. Here ie pointed out a direction in 
which at least to be moving He who aims at the stars, even if he 
never hits them, at least will wing his shaft l.igher than he who only 
aims at a neighbouring house-top. Wboeo has turned his face in the 
direction of the Beet, how far soever he yet may be from that Best, has 
only to keep moving in its directions, and soon or late, if not tO'day, 
then to-morrow, some to-raorrow, infallibly ho will attain to it. 
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This well-known h^mn, ooniiseacing:^ 

Fcom Greenl&Qd’s ioy mounUtas, 

ie found ia most collections of congregational psalmody; and in nearly 
every loetance the second verse runs;*^ 

“ What thOQgh (he apioy breeses 
Blow soft o'er Csi/lon't isle,” &o. 

Iq a few oases, however, instead of "Ceylon’s" is found “Java’s," 
and this apparently is what Bishop Hebar wrote; for in the first edition ' 
of his “ Hymns wvittsn and adapted to the weekly Church Service of 
the year," published in 1827, we have "Java’s" and so in subsegaent 
editions up to the tenth, published in 1884: latter editions are not 
available to me. From Bishop Heber’s Jifs, edited by his widow 
(published in 1830), we learn that the hymn in question wee written by 
him In 1819 and first sung in Wrexham church on the occasion of a 
oollecticn bsing made for the S. P. G. When we bear in mind that it 
was only three yea re before this, that the British had given back to the 
Botch the Island of Java after a temporary ooenpation of five years, it 
will 001 appear strange to ns that ito natural attractions and the moral 
failings of its inhabitants should havo been thus signalized. But bow 
eamo Java's " to be altered to Oeyloa’s; and who was it that took upon 
himself to make this alteration?’ To the latter part of this question 
I can give no answer: it can only be settled by a ooinparison of the 
various collections of hymns subsequent to 1834. But the explanation 
of the change ie not so diflicult. In the first place, Java being a foreign 
possession, it would appear in rather bad taste to thus hold up to 
opprobrium the subjects of another power; and in the next place Ceylon 
seems to have had, even in the good Bishop’s time, a notoriety for 
^ ' whaliog balmy odonrs, It was not until 1825 that Bishop Hobet 
, actually visited Ceylon, bat in the diary of his voyage to India in 1823, 
we find, under date September 21, the following:— 

"In the evening we were apprehended to be about ninety miles 
from the coast of Ceylon, and a trick was attempted on the passengers, 
which is on such oooasions not unusual, by sprinkling the rail of the 
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entrance port with some fragrant substance, and then asking them if 
they do not percseive the ipic^ gates of Ceylon?* Unluckily no oil of 
cinnamon was found on ship board, thongh anxiously hunted for, and 
peppermint-water, the only suocedanenm in the doctor’s etores, was not 
what we expected to find, and therefore did not deceive us. Yet, thongh 
we were now too far off to catch the od on re of land, it is as we are 
assured, perfectly true, that such odours are perceptible to a very 
considerable distance. In the Straits of Malacca, a smell like that of a 
hawthorn hedge is commonly experienced; and from Ceylon, at thirty 
or forty miles, under certain circumstances, a yet more agreeable 
scent is inhaled/’ 

Again, in Mrs. R«*bsr'e "Journal of a Tour in Ceylon," under data 
August 81, 1825, with reference to the Cinnamon Gscdene near 
Colombo, she writes:— 

" After hearing so much of the spioy galea* from this island. I was 
much disappointed at not being able to discover any scent, at least from 
the plants, in passing through the garden; there is a very fragrant- 
smelli og Sower growing under them, which at dcst Jed us into a belief 
that we smelt the oionamon, but we were soon undeceived. On pulling 
off a leaf or a twig one perceives the spicy odour very strongly, bat 1 
was Borprised to hear that the flower has little or none." 

Had Bishop Heber lived, 1 feel certain that he would never have 
sanctioned the alteration of " Java's" to "Ceylon's" for he knew that 
the name of our island is not pronoanced with the accent on the first 
syllable, as is required by the exigencies of metre in the bymn under 
discussion. I therefore hope that whenever this hymn is sung in Ceylon 
at least, we shall not have the volgarity of 5ss2ou perpetuated. 1 will 
not enter into the qaestion as to how far the description of the natural 
beauties and the character of the inhabitants is applicable to either 
Java or Ceylon. 

D. W. P. 


[7As Ceylon Literary Aegieter] 


* The itAJies ore mine.-^D. W. F. 
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I. 

THE WAY TO NIRVANA, 

By L. De La VaUe Poiutin, Pi’ofiSBor tn iht Univ^reity cf Ghent, 
Camhridgt Vnwniity Pnu. 

When BuddbiBro first OMte io oonUct with the Wect it wbb 
decried because it wae Atheism. Thie phase of criticism has passed 
away because for one reason Atheism has been veplacAd by Agnostioisca. 
The 017 dbw is that Buddhiim is a Pessimism. Western religious 
criticism has become more broad mioded, but is Rtill adverse to Eastern 
religions, Buddhism the paramount religion of the East has come 
in for the largest amount of criticism. Unfortunately the critic 
has always been biassed, his audisnoe being non Buddhists the point of 
view is always from the outside. The latest criticism of Buddhiim is 
by Professor Poussin; who was chosen to give the Hibbert Lectures 
for the year The Isctnres are six in number and were delivered 

at the Manchester College, Oxford. 

In his preface he says 'Mt is a brief and oleai exposition of bis 
views on one of the aspects of ancient monastic Buddhism and its theorise 
on salvation/' They were delivered from the standpoint of the 
hietoricai student, "whose oniy danger ia to make mistakee/’ And he 
has "spared no pains to think and feel as did the yellow robed monks." 
However much the learned ProfesBoc may imagine that he ia voiciog 
the sentiments of the Bhikkhu, we who have grown under the shadow 
of the Sri Pada cannot but feel that he is doing scant justice to the 
Thera-Vadi traditions. At the first blush the book appeaie to be a clear 
statement of 'older Buddhism,’ and a Binhalese Buddhist who bad rea^ 
the book through in one night thought it a right view of Buddhism. 
But fr deeper study ot the book has convinced ne that there wae .a 
;cenerVet(on and the reservation may be put in the words of Mrs: Bhys, 

• t^vids quoting Stevenson that the ProfeAsoi* was "thinking of some* 
'tiling else." 

There is some comfort in the fact that Profesaor Poussin disagrees 
«dth almost ail the former exponents of Buddhism, and it makes us fee^ 
that the prb^eOr himself b not infallible. 


hEViaws. 


To the Profeeeor, lookiog ai thiugs from the Weetevn logicei point 
of view, Boddhiejin is full of coQtradictioos, nay, it U a contradiction in 
itself. And this “ inability to sec clearly" is not contioed to Baddhism 
bnt to the whole of Indian “ pbilosopohanhnn," In fact Indians “ have 
never clearly understood the principle of oonti'adiction." 

Id the study of Bndd hism, there are two things necessary. The 
student mast be a sympathetic Buddhist and the word of the Buddha 
mast be studied in the original Puli. The Professor himself is not 
unaware of this for he says My late friend Professnv Ben dal I willingly 
confessed that the only means to a right undei’sUndiog of a religion ie 
to believe in that religion." 

As to how much Pali the Profesnor knows, we cennot say, that he 
is a profound Sanscrit boholar we all know, and that he is not 
uninflueDued by the inyetioism of Haba'Yana J^uddhisiu we are led to 
infer; hie knowledge of Buddbisin shoa’n in this littJe book eeeiue 
extensive ; but yet he comes to oonolnniona which are directly contrary 
to the spirit of Buddhism. The diecuseion of self and non self, 
annihilation aod non annihilation which seeiu such a Rtumbling block to 
the Western do not appeal to the Buddhist in the same way. To the 
ohe who has thoroughly grasped the doctrine these questioos are 
imtnaUrial. In the commentary on the Malunkys Patba Butte, which 
deals with the (juestion of self It is said that Maiunkya Putta obsessed 
with the idea of self could not \mderstand the deep truth (peraiuiittha) of 
the Buddhas’ doctrine. 

It is the most didicult thing in the world, for the Western mind to 
dissociate itself from the ideas of God and self. The idea of 'Habbe 
Bankhara dukkha’—all thoughts activities are misery—according to 
Buddhist ways of thinking is not pessimism but the expiesaion of a 
universal truth. Buddhism according to Profewor Poussin wae 
originally a 'discipline of Salvation ’ and notaroligion. Accoi'ding to out 
ideas Buddhistn was both. While condemning rigid meaningless 
asceticUoi Buddhism inculcates certain disciplines as tending to the 
ccitivation of the mind, indeed Buddhism is nothing but mental culture 
with a snblime object in view, namely the attainment of passionlossoees. 

In the commentavy to the Alavaka Sutta it is said, that Alavska who 
was a ncn*Aryan poeaeBBcd. certain doctrines which were handed down 
from the time of Ka^yapa Buddha. So that the view taken by Professor 
Pouaain that certain Buddhist doctrines were pre Aryan does not come Co 
ns as a novel doctrine. Biiddbism claims do originality; it is the 
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doctrines of Buddbas, svbich di^appe&v e>l certs in periods bat come 

into being with the appeEirance of a Buddha. Baddhisiu is called the 
Avya dootiiQs not from an ethnic point of view, but because it was the 
religion of the '' Noble Ones," tbivt is to say of the Buddhas. India hss 
always been the birth plaoe of Buddhas; and the Buddhist beliefs have 
always existed there however much they may be distorted; and that 
each distortion lias taken place within historical times is shown in the 
perversions of the Buddha word in the Mahayana Buddhism. 

To Di\ Poussin Buddhism is a oontradlotion. “It is a rationalism, 
incorporating at the same time as essentials psiiances, ecstasies and all 
the pampbernalia of myetioisin; it is a daoier of a soul inculcating a 
rebirth T This oonfiiadiction, he explains in his own manner. Buddhists 
do not believe in a Koul “but in its stead they recogoisse a living 
ooraplex, a eon tin nous fluid complex both bodily and mental, a psiaoo 
which in fact ^yMssssss nearly all the characbeis of a SonI as we 
UDdei'stand the word. It con tin nee through many existences eating the 
fruit of its >u3ts; it cntitrols itself; it makes exertions to reach a better 
state it may wheo it is sublimised by appropriatesxertione, abaodon ita 
bodily constituents and live for aeiUnrios in some iuimaterial heaven as 
a pure spirit." * 

"But this person is not a subs tan cs and it is tlieiefore capable of 
dissolution. This dissolution is ‘ deliverance' or Kirvaao—the series of 
the states of consciousness is intei rupted at death when desire and action 
have beea deiti'cyed, just as the hre dies on the ueaver b&ok 
of the liver when there is no wind." This explanation may satisfy 
Dr. Pouaein, but uot the Buddhists who have analysed the ‘Person* 
theory fi’om every point of view. Dr. Poussin coufnees between 
the parainattha and the vohara doctrine, the truth of self as it 
is and the popular conception. When the Buddha saye ‘ I was then 
the wise elephant,** no Buddhist understands by It’ a continuity of a 
person. 

Dr. Pouasiu pays a very poor compliment, when he says that the 
' Indians do not UDdei'Staod the principle of contradiction. Buddhas* word 
canuot be brooght under the category of logio or reason; for both these 
jtra guided by our senses,is beyond the Bensee— poramattba. And 
in applying the rules of logic to eueb a doctrine as Karma, Or, Poussin* 
utterly fails.* 

Buddha has never said that “all that we are is the result of what 
we havd thought.** In fact Bnddbieiu. absolutely denies it. Professor 
Max'Mullers’ translation is a very free rendering of the first verse of 
the Ohammapada which means sometbiug (^uite different. 
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“The way Co Nimna" is not a trne exposition of Riiddhiem. 
QootiQg a passage from SamynCta “ 1 do :30t aee any living being in the 
world who doee not prefer hie own self to anything,’' Professor Pouasin 
says “ Self love, self love well understood governs all tlie actionH of a 
Baddhist whether monk or layman,” This is indeed a rsvelnticn and 
shows how ignorant we Buddhists are of oiir own rHigion I 

And he aake^arewe to conclude that positive momlity, altruism 
or love is foreign to the Buddhist ideal of coo d net V” 

And he answers “as is well known flchclave disagree, 1^, Pisohel 
following Paine has maintained Chat love of one'A neighbour is the 
leading motive of Buddhism.” But Dr. Poussin does not follow Paine. 

There is a Buddhist atniy about a certain number of blind men who 
were being led to a feast by a blind man. A practical joker io(]uirii3g 
where they were going, said ho wonid lead them Cho'e and led them 
into a pDgle and left them there. 

We are inclined to believe that it would have boon better if 
Dr. Ponssin had gone to Buddhagosha for his theories rather than Co 
Barth, and Oldenburg. 

The dfth lectuie deals with Nirvana 

” It may therefore he safely maintained that Nirvana Is aunihi!atico.“ 
When Dr. Poussin has proved to hie satisfaction w'ith ‘logic aWlute’ 
that there is no soul but there is a person ; that life Is misery and there 
is rebiith. And Buddhism is a discipline of salvation and deliveranoe 
what more natnral than that Nirvana snould be annihilation. But 
later on he says " we helievn that thu most exact and the most 
authoritative dednition of Nirvana Is not annihilation, but unqualified 
deliverance ’a deliverance of which we have no right to predicate 
anything,’ 

“ Nirvana is looked upon as deliverance : just aH n man who is in 
gaol wants only to be free, even so man do»s not want to be happy; he 
only wants to be delivered from the mlsenen of life. That is pessimism.'' 

"It is not absolute nihilism, nihilism boldly looked at in the face. 
It ia a negative attitude, which does not appeal to the most iont^te needs 
ofonr mind; but it is also to some extent an expectant attitdne which 
leaves some food to the needs of the hnman heart. The monks atriv^ 
Cor ‘unqualified deliverance’; he does not inquire whether deliverance 
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is. ddAtruction or ^ my^beHoua kind of existence; bnt he knows that 
Sakya Mnoi is Omoiscient and oonipassiODate aud such a 'caravan 
leader'' is (he great luan upon whom it is safe to tely.” 

"The way to Nirvana" is a book worth reading, It shows great 
reaearcb and looks at Buddhism from a otitieal point of view. But it 
is clear to ua that the author does not appreciate the Buddhist point of 
view. We can understand, that to a mind steeped in the training of 
centuries of Christianity the Buddhist view ' does not appeal to the 
innate needs of the mind.' But to the Buddhist who uoderetandR the 
Seyootee of 'annica^ dakkha, uuatla'there is no mystery in Kamma, 
oc in the saying 'naca so naoa aftflo.' Kainma is not inexorable destiny 
that binda ua down to the wheel of life. Nor do we look upon life as 
the paesage of a compoaite hoid from one being to another. Nor do we 
look upon Boddhistu aa a peasimism, or an annihilation. 

The real uderatanding of Buddhism is an attainment that haa to be 
obtained by gradual epiritual progress; it cannot be obtained by mere 
reason; nor can it be destroyed by crUiciim; not because It is a matter of 
faith but because tc those who have tasted its flavour, there ie no other 
flavour that can replace it. 


II. 

i?JI)lA FOR Ih'DUN.S-BY C. R. DAS. 

The above is a collection of speeches delivered by Mr. C. B. Pas 
and printed in book form by Meesi*8 Qanesb ft Co. Madraa. The 
fMvward contributed to this volume by Babu Motilal Qhose ia of aome 
tniereat ae it supplies important facte cwacerning the character and 
rotegrity of Mr. C. B. Das. The (our speeches embodied in this volume 
afe a raScient clue to the inner feelings of an Indian leader aa to the 
claim o^ his' country for political advancement. These epeechas ajre 
fall of hope as to the future of India and there is in them a pervading 
aanse of Goo£denoe in British justice. India's demands tend towards 
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ftQ idsfti the st&ainuieat and veaii&iitioQ of wbioh si’e Cosfcevad and 
encouraged by the highest principles of British rule. Mr. Montagu’s 
declaration of the future policy of British Goveruinent in India has 
atimulated the best intellects of India and these speeches of Mr. Das 
are invaluable as a fairly genuine portrayal of the National attitude of 
the educated India We'thank Messrs Oanesh d: Oo. for sending us a 
copy of the above. 


HI. 
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Meurs Gauesh A Co. Madiu, ibculd be congratulated on the 
valimble service they have done to those who are interested in Indian 
politics by bringlug cut the above publication. This is a coupilation 
of really useful utterances of the leadejs of Indian politiesi and of the 
o^cials and others who viewed the (luestion li^om an uobiassed 
staodpuint. The iotroductiou, which is a luiuinous suivs^y of the present 
political situation in India, is worthy of the collection. The conviction 
grows, on reading these dicta of njen of great ejuinenee and ripe 
political experience, that Indies' claim is spiritual and had to be 
recognised sooner or later. The lecognitlon of coui'se has ooine in the 
shape of definite declaration of policy leaving only the elaboration of 
details The volume has a series of invaluable appendices that go to 
tnake«it a ready handbook for the politician and the student of Indian 
national movement. 
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BuddDist mt in iInckiitJndid. 


• (EXTEAOTS) 

The Ai'i at AjanU expvesaes with inspiraHon conviction the 
BodhiaattVB ideal of Mahay Ana, mA ie concwoed with the former 
lives of Bnddha, the Jit aka storiee, and this embraces the entire range 
of Qatnral expaiience, Mr. Bnthenetein writen* "On the hnndved walla 
aad pillavs of these rook-oaived temple* a vast diaina moves before oat 
eyes, played by princes and sages and heroes, by men and women of 
every position, against a marvelously varied scene, among forest and 
gai^dena, in noiirts and cities, on wide plains and deep jungles, while 
above the messengeie of heaven move swiftly aoroes the sky. Prom all 
these eraftnatoa a great joy in the sorpnesing radiance of the face of the 
world, in the physical nobility of men and women, in the strength and 
grace of animals, and in the fovelmess and purity of birds and flowers; 
and woven into the fabric of material beauty we aeo'tho ordered pattern 
of the spiritual realities of the nniverse.'* 

Lady Herrington says '*The painting lias a kind of emphatic, 
passionate force, a marked technical skill very difBonlt to suggest in 
copies doue in a slighter medittm. The Heated and fleeting poses 
especially are of great interest. Their kncKUdgs of tlie types and 
^oejtions, gentures and beauties of hands is amazing,” And Mias fyi^iober 
Who assisted says, “In the temple known as Cave I ie an anapeakably 
wonderful figure of a Bodhisatva, holding a lotna in his hand.” 
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Tlie Vwi'bl« B«digaiim lintfinapab, Higli Prieafc of the Southern 
Province, parsed away on lUh inataot at Mahaniantiada 
Obtlaary. Piriveua, Mataia. The priesthood of the Island is the pooMv 
for his loss; because he was one of the luost leaiued and 
eblcflt among them. Hie exposition of the Dhainma was Imninoas and 
eagerly sought for by al). Ah Vligh Prinst he did valuable service in the 
iiiattei of enfomng stiiot diwipline among the Bhjkkhus. He was also 
the founder and principal of the Mahsmuiitinda Pirivena, where educe* 
tion in such Oriental langungea an WanNkrit, Pali and Binhalew ; in philo¬ 
sophy, moiuls and religion, is impaited both to lay end clerical pupils. 
Apert from religion, every public movement, specially the ten>i>erance 
ijjyvement, foimd always a I'eady and eminent nupportei* in the pewon of 
the late diitioguiNhod Thero. 

His death is an irreparuble loss to the country, and, grieved though 
we are at this sail oocurreuM, we cannot help hnt rest content with our 
Master s dec]avatloa^^ II^an^/i{zrA*~alI existence ia iinperinaDent. 


The Young Mens Buddhist Aseociation of Oalle is vex'y fortunate 
in that it baa a band of devoted metnbera and ready 
y. M. B A.. GaKe. enpporters. The first Annua) Oeneral Meeting of the 
Association was held on the 8th instant at its own 
hall. Considering the short period of its existence, the Association has 
done very well in all directions. The report read at the above meeting 
was subsequently published in The Buddhht ; and any one reading it 
cannot but see that the Association has done verv useful woA during 
the poet year. It is hoped that the record of the present years’ work 
window greater progress all round. 
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The iwdoty-Eiotb Annual deneral Meeiiag ot the Colombo Youag 
iMeofi Bo^dhlst AaaooiatloQ oamo off on the ^4th U 
Y. M> B A « Colombo. November last at the Head^qiiartors. Mr. S'. B. 

Seoanoya^B, M. u, c . Bar'Ot'Ijaw, ptesided. Busi^ 
uebB of the meeting conaiated chiefly of the election of offlce^heareis. 
We Aie glad that Mr. D. B. Jeyatilaka waa ve*6lected president. 

The annuel wport read by the Hony : fiecy : ebowed •conaiderable 
pi'ogiees during the lut year in ‘‘pite of various disadvantages. The 
aseociatioii ie still in want of a building of its own and this la a great 
drag on the general progress of the iiiatitaCioo. The Hony; Secy: 
reiterates thin went and urges upon the attention of the membeca as 
well sa the public; and, for all ibis appeal, we regret to see, the matter 
ramaine where it was The stnali committee formed Cor the purpose of 
QolleotiDg the buildiog fond will, we oonddeutly hope, give a satisfactory 
account of its doings at the close of the year. The Colombo Y. M. B. A. 
being the chief and the oldest of its kind in the Island should have a 
building of its own and Booner this was accoinplishad the better. 


The Ven'ble K. 8ci Dharaiaiiiaa. Chief High Priest of the Western 
Province and Principal of the Vidyalackara 
The Ven'ble Pirivena at Peliyagoda, has been confined to 
K. Sri Pharmarame, his bed for some time. His condition ia reported 
to be somewhat serious, but, as he is receiving 
best medical attendance, we hope he will soon be himself again. 
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